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FOREWORD 

The  Canadian  censuses  constitute  a  rich  source  of  information 
about  the  condition  of  groups  and  communities  of  Canadians,  extending  over 
many  years.   It  has  proved  to  be  worthwhile  in  Canada,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  to  supplement  census  statistical  reports  with  analytical  mono- 
graphs on  a  number  of  selected  topics.   The  1931  Census  was  the  basis  of 
several  valuable  monographs  but,  for  various  reasons,  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  this  precedent  with  a  similar  program  until  1961.   The  1961  Census 
monographs  received  good  public  reception,  and  have  been  cited  repeatedly 
in  numerous  documents  that  deal  with  policy  problems  in  diverse  fields 
such  as  manpower,  urbanization,  income,  the  status  of  women,  and  marketing. 
They  were  also  of  vital  importance  in  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  relevance  of  Statistics  Canada  social  and  economic  data.   This 
successful  experience  led  to  the  decision  to  expand  the  program  of  census 
analytical  studies  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  Social  Science 
Federation  of  Canada.   The  present  series  of  analyses  is  focused  largely  on 
the  results  of  the  1971  Census. 

The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  provide  a  broad  analysis  of 
social  and  economic  phenomena  in  Canada.   Although  the  studies  concentrate 
on  the  results  of  the  1971  Census,  they  are  supplemented  by  data  from 
several  other  sources.  These  reports  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  their 
main  conclusions  and  supporting  discussion  can  be  understood  by  a  general 
audience  of  concerned  citizens  and  officials,  who  often  lack  the  resources 
needed  to  interpret  and  digest  the  rows  of  numbers  that  appear  in  census 
statistical  bulletins.  For  these  persons,  interpretive  texts  that  bring 
the  dry  statistics  to  life  are  a  vital  dimension  of  the  dissemination  of 
data  from  a  census.   Such  texts  are  often  the  only  means  that  concerned 
citizens  and  officials  have  to  personally  perceive  benefits  from  the  national 
investment  in  the  census.   This  particular  report  is  one  of  a  series  planned 
to  be  published  concerning  a  variety  of  aspects  of  Canadian  life,  including 
income,  language  use,  farming,  family  composition,  migration,  adjustment  of 
immigrants,  human  fertility,  labour  force  participation,  housing,  commuting 
and  population  distribution. 


I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  universities 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  members  of  their  staff  to  contribute  to  this 
program,  to  authors  within  Statistics  Canada  who  have  freely  put  forth 
extra  effort  outside  office  hours  in  preparing  their  studies,  and  to  a 
number  of  other  members  of  Statistics  Canada  staff  who  have  given  assis- 
tance.  An  Advisory  Panel  of  the  Social  Science  Federation  of  Canada 
organized  and  conducted  an  author  selection  process  for  several  studies, 
and  arranged  for  review  of  seven  manuscripts  in  their  original  version.   In 
addition,  thanks  are  extended  to  the  various  readers,  experts  in  their  fields, 
whose  comments  were  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  authors. 
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and  published  by  Statistics  Canada,  responsibility  for  the  analyses  and 
conclusions  is  that  of  the  individual  authors. 
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PREFACE 

This  monograph  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  labour  force  behaviour  of 
Canadian  wives,  since  married  women  are  the  most  controversial  and  rapidly  changing 
component  of  the  female  labour  force.   We  examine  characteristics  of  wives  and  their 
families.   We  study  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  since  area  of  residence 
appears  to  be  related  to  whether  or  not  a  wife  is  in  the  labour  force,  and  to  the 
determination  of  the  annual  hours  of  work,  as  well  as  hourly  wage  rates  of  those 
who  do  work.   We  also  try  to  briefly  assess  some  of  the  effects  of  the  labour  force 
behavior  of  married  women  on  children,  the  family  income  distribution  in  Canada,  and 
the  ownership  of  houses  and  other  durable  goods. 

We  are  grateful  to  Bruce  Wilkinson  and  R.  Marvin  Mclnnis  for  their  help  and 
encouragement  in  the  early  formative  stages  of  this  project,  and  to  Leroy  0.  Stone 
and  R.A.  Wallace  who  monitored  the  progress  of  our  work  over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years.  Our  intellectual  debt  to  James  Heckman  is  obvious;  we  benefited  from 
both  his  published  work  and  from  unpublished  material  which  he  shared  with  us  at  the 
time  when  we  were  beginning  this  project.   Arthur  Ridgeway  provided  helpful  research 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

One   of   the  most   striking   characteristics   of  the   Canadian   labour   force   during 
the  period  1951-71  has  been   the   rapid  growth   in   the  number  of  women  in   the   labour 
force.      In   1951,   women  were   22.0%   of   the   labour   force;   by   1971   they  were   34.3%. 
The   total  number  of  persons   in   the   labour   force   grew  by   62.8%   in   that  period;    the 
number  of  women  in  the   labour  force  grew  by   153.8%.     Even  more  striking  is   the 
increased   labour  force  participation  of  married  women.      In   1951,   married  women 
were  29.9%  of  the  female  labour  force;  by  1971,    they  were  59.1%  of  the  female 
labour  force.      Finally,   whereas   the  number   of  non-married   (single,   widowed, 
divorced)   women  in   the  labour  force  grew  by  45.1%  in   the  period  1951-61,   the 
comparable   figure   for  married  women   is    407.8%. 

On   the  one  hand,    there  are   those  who  see   the  increased  participation  of 
women  in   the   labour  force,   and  particularly  of  married  women,    as   a  form  of 
liberation.      Just  as  women   in  historical   times  won   the   right   to   own  property   and 
the   right   to  vote,   now  women   are  winning   the   right   to  earn  incomes    that  will  bring 
full  meaning   to   the   liberties  previously  won.      These  supporters   also  note    the 
potentially  expansionary  effect  on   the  Canadian  economy  of  the  influx  of   large 
numbers   of  women   into   the   labour   force.      On    the  other  hand,    there   are    those  who 
view   this   same  development   as   a  threat   to   the  stability   of  marriages,    the  well- 
being  of   children  and   the  wage   rates   and  job   security   of  married  men.      The   causes 
of    this   dramatic  change  are  of   interest    to  both   those  who   favour  and    those  who    fear 
its   implications. 

This  monograph  is   devoted   to  an    analysis  of   the  labour   force  behaviour  of 

Canadian  wives,    since  married  women   are    the  most   controversial   and   rapidly    changing 

2 
component   of   the   female   labour   force. 

In  Chapter   2  we   concentrate   on  how  many,    and  which,   wives  work,      while 
Chapter  3   is    concerned  with   the  female  unemployment  problem.      The  purpose   of 
working,    for  most  wives,    is    to  earn   income.      A  wife's   employment   income   is 
determined  by  her  hours   of  work   and  her  hourly  wage   rate.      Thus,    in   Chapter   4  we 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  21. 
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examine  the  determinants  of  the  hours  of  work  and  wage  rates  of  wives  who  work. 
Finally,  in  Chapter  5  we  try  briefly  to  assess  some  of  the  effects  of  this  massive 
movement  of  married  women  into  the  labour  force.   In  particular,  we  look  at  the 
child  status  of  wives  who  earned  employment  income  in  1970.  We  look  at  the  impact 
of  the  employment  income  earned  by  wives  in  1970  on  the  inequality  of  the  Canadian 
family  income  distribution.  We  also  summarize  related  findings  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  earnings  of  wives  on  various  aspects  of  a  family's  choice  of  housing, 
and  the  ownership  of  vacation  homes  and  a  variety  of  durable  goods. 

Chapters  2  through  4  share  a  common  theoretical  underpinning.  We  have 
attempted  to  analyse  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  Canadian  wives  in  terms 
of  factors  affecting  what  we  will  call  their  "asking"  and  "offered"  wage  rates. 
The  asking  wage  is  defined  as  the  wage  a  woman  must  receive  to  be  willing  to  work, 
and  the  offered  wage  is  defined  as  the  wage  she  could  receive  if  she  did  work.   In 
other  words,  the  asking  wage  represents  the  opportunity  cost  of  working  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wife  and  her  family,  while  the  offered  wage  represents  what 
employers  are  willing  to  pay  a  given  wife  to  work. 

Our  behavioural  hypothesis  is  that  a  wife  will  work  if  her  offered  wage  is 
higher  than  her  asking  wage  at  zero  hours  of  work.  We  argue  that  the  asking  wage 
of  a  working  wife  will  increase  as  she  increases  her  hours  of  work.   That  is,  a 
working  wife's  asking  wage  at  her  actual  hours  of  work  will  always  exceed  her 
asking  wage  at  zero  hours  of  work.   Moreover,  our  hypothesis  is  that  a  working  wife 
will  continue  to  increase  her  hours  of  work,  and  hence  her  asking  wage,  until  her 
asking  wage  at  her  actual  hours  of  work  equals  her  offered  wage. 

We  further  argue  that  a  wife's  asking  wage  at  zero  hours  of  work  is 
independent  of  her  offered  wage,  because  at  zero  hours  of  work  a  change  in  her 
offered  wage  rate  will  not  affect  her  level  of  earnings.   (Nor  would  it  affect  her 
earnings  very  much  at,  say,  one  hour  of  work.)   In  the  terminology  of  economists, 
we  are  arguing  that  the  income  effects  at  zero  hours  of  work  (or  in  moving  from 
zero  to  one  hour  of  work)  are  negligible.   On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  of 
wives  who  do  work  are  affected  by  changes  in  their  offered  wage  rates.   In 
particular,  the  higher  the  offered  wage  rate,  the  fewer  hours  a  wife  must  work  to 
earn  any  given  level  of  income.   Thus,  for  wives  who  work,  we  argue  that  their 
asking  wage  rates  will  be  higher  the  higher  their  offered  wage  rates  are,  all 
other  factors  remaining  unchanged. 
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Thus,  our  hypothesis  is  that  factors  that  increase  a  wife's  asking  wage  will 
decrease  her  probability  of  working,  and  decrease  her  expected  hours  of  work  if  she 
does  work.  Factors  that  increase  a  wife's  offered  wage  will  increase  her  probabil- 
ity of  working,  but  may  increase  or  decrease  her  expected  hours  of  work  if  she  does 
work,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  increases  in  her  offered  wage  also  serve  to 
increase  her  asking  wage. 

Variables  found  to  be  positively  related  to  a  wife's  asking  wage  are  the 
number  of   children   less    than  six  years   of  age,    the  number  of   children  6-14  years 
of   age,    the  number  of   children  ever  born,    the  employment   income   of   the  husband, 
the   asset  income   of   the  family   and  a  dummy  variable   set  equal   to    one  if   the  husband 
has   stated   that   the  major  language   of   the  home  is   French.      Variables   found   to  be 
negatively  related   to  a  wife's   asking  wage   are    the  number  of   children   19-24  years 
of  age  attending  school,    the  product  of  the  number  of  children  less   than  six  years 
of   age   times    the  number  6-14  years   of  age   and  the  employment  income   of    the  husband 
plus   the  asset  income  of  the  family  divided  by   the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family.      Likewise,   variables  found  to  be  positively  related  to  a  wife's  offered 
wage  are   the  wife's  years  of  education,    the  age  of   the  wife  at  first  marriage  and 
a  "local  opportunity  for  jobs"  index;    the  number  of   children   less   than  six  years 
of   age  is    found   to  be  negatively   related   to   this   offered  wage.      Our  evidence 
concerning   the   impact   of   the  provincial  unemployment  rate  on  the   offered  wage   is 
mixed. 

The  effects  we  have   found   to  be  most  important  may  be  summarized  as   follows. 
A  wife's   asking  wage  will  be  higher  the  more   children  she  has  and  the  wealthier 
her  family  is.     Her  offered  wage  will  be  higher  the  more  educated  she  is  and   the 
more  job  opportunities   there  are  on  a  per  woman  basis  in  the  locality  where  she 
lives . 

All  of  the  explanatory  variables  listed  above  have  been  included  in  previous 
studies   of   the   labour  force  behaviour  of  women,   with   the  exception  of  our   local 
opportunity  for  jobs  index.      The  inclusion  of  this  variable  is  predicated  on   the 
notion    that  employment  opportunities   are   largely  sex-typed.      However,  we  do  not 
delve  into   the  origins  of   this   sex-typing   in   this  monograph;    that   is,   we  have  made  no 
attempt   to  determine  how  much  of   this   sex-typing   is   due   to   sex-linked  attributes 
that  make   the  members  of  one   sex  more  suitable  for  some  jobs,    how  much   is  due   to 
patterns   of   family  behaviour,    and  how  much   is   due   to   psychological   factors   and 
historical  accidents. 
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However,  in  Section  2.2,  of  Chapter  2,  we  do  provide  considerable  historical 
documentation  on  the  existence  of  industrial  and  occupational  segregation  by  sex. 
In  providing  this  material,  we  are  also  attempting  to  provide  evidence  to  support 
our  hypothesis  that  the  sex-typing  of  jobs,  and  the  industrial  and  occupational 
nature  of  economic  growth  in  Canada  since  1951,  have  had  important  effects  on  the 
^         *  labour  force  behaviour  of  Canadian  wives.   It  is  particularly  important  to  our 

analysis  to  establish  that  it  is  the  industrial  and  occupational  stratification  of 
the  Canadian  economy  by  sex  that  has  been  affecting  the  labour  force  behaviour  of 
Canadian  women,  including  wives,  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Industries  identified  in  Section  2.2  as  female-oriented  are  the  Finance, 
Community -Personal  Service,  and  Trade  industries.   Occupations  that  traditionally 
have  been  female-oriented  are  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  Clerical,  and  Service 
occupations.   On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  few  women  in 
the  Forestry,  Fishing  and  Trapping,  Mining,  and  Transportation  industries.   The  same 
is  true  for  the  Natural  Science  and  Engineering,  Other  Primary,  Construction,  and 
Transport  occupations.   Economic  growth  and  other  changes  affecting  the  female-ori- 
ented industries  and  occupations  will  usually  have  a  greater  impact  on  labour  market 
conditions  and  behaviour  of  women  than  similar  changes  affecting  industries  and 
occupations  with  small  proportions  of  women.  We  have  also  shown  that  the 
industrial  and  occupational  distribution  for  married  women  is  essentially  the  same 
as  for  all  women,  supporting  our  contention  that  the  factors  affecting  the  labour 
market  conditions  for  all  women  will  generally  have  a  similar  impact  on  the  labour 
market  conditions  for  married  women. 

In  Sections  2.4  and  2.5  multivariate  estimation  results  are  presented  to 
support  our  behavioural  hypothesis  that  wives  work  if  their  offered  wage  is 
higher  than  their  asking  wage  at  zero  hours  of  work.   In  other  words,  a  wife  is 
more  likely  to  work  the  lower  her  asking  wage  and  the  higher  her  offered  wage. 
Historical  tables  in  Sections  2.2  and  2.3  of  Chapter  2  show  that,  since  1951,  the 
educational  level  of  women  and  the  job  opportunities  open  to  women  have  both 
increased,  while  there  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  on  a  per  family  basis  in  the 
number  of  children  younger  than  six.   The  effect  of  these  changes  over  time  should 
have  been  to  increase  the  offered  wage  rates  and  decrease  the  asking  wage  rates  of 
wives,  resulting  in  the  observed  increase  since  1951  in  the  percentage  of  wives 
working . 
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Section  3.2  of  Chapter  3  documents  the  transition  from  a  world  in  which  the 
unemployment  rates  for  women  were  lower  than  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  labour 
force  as  a  whole  in  almost  every  industry  and  occupation,  to  the  1971  situation  of 
higher  unemployment  rates  for  women  compared  to  the  rates  for  the  labour  force  as 
a  whole  in  almost  every  industry  and  occupation.  Evidence  is  presented  to  suggest 
that  this  transition  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  increases  in  the  percentages 
of  women  working  less  than  35  hours  per  week  or  less  than  40  weeks  per  year. 

The  main  findings  in  Section  3.3  are  that  the  responses  and  characteristics 

that  lead  some  wives  who  are  not  working  to  be  unemployed,  as  opposed  to  not  in 

4 
the  market  labour  force,   and  that  result  in  some  wives  who  are  in  the  market 

labour  force  working  while  others  are  unemployed,  are  essentially  the  same 

responses  and  characteristics  that  we  have  found  distinguish  wives  who  work  from 

all  those  who  do  not.   Thus,  social  and  economic  changes  that  increase  the  offered 

wage  rates  of  wives  and  decrease  their  asking  wage  rates  may  lead,  not  only  to 

increases  in  the  proportion  of  wives  working,  but  also  to  increases  in  the  female 

unemployment  rate. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  Section  3.2  we  find  that  female  unemployment 
rates  in  1971  would  probably  have  been  higher,  rather  than  lower,  if  women  had 
been  industrially  and  occupationally  distributed  according  to  the  1971  distributions 
for  the  labour  force  as  a  whole.   We  also  find  that,  whereas  improved  job 
opportunities  for  women  may  lead  to  increases  in  the  female  unemployment  rate, 
nevertheless  the  1970  average  employment  incomes  of  the  husbands  of  unemployed 
wives  were  lower  than  the  averages  for  the  husbands  both  of  wives  who  were  not  in 
the  market  labour  force  and  of  those  who  were  working.  Moreover,  the  average 
family  asset  incomes  for  wives  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  the  average  per 
person  family  incomes  (excluding  the  earnings  of  the  wife)  for  wives  at  least  30 
years  of  age  were  also  lowest  for  unemployed  wives.   Thus  we  find  that,  whatever 
the  personal  motivations  of  these  wives  for  seeking  work,  there  is  an  obvious  need 
in  their  families  for  additional  income. 


See  footnote (s)  on  page  21. 
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In  Chapter  4  we  present  evidence  showing  that,  although  the  average  income 
for  women  was  approximately  63%  of  the  average  income  for  all  wage  earners   in 
1971,  much  of  this  discrepancy  can  be  explained  by  the  overrepresentation  of 
part-time  workers  in  the  female  labour  force,  particularly  in  terms  of  hours 
worked  per  week.   We  show,  however,  that  even  after  controlling  for  the  number 
of  hours  worked  per  year,  working  wives  younger  than  60  years  of  age  earn  less 
per  hour  on  average  than  their  working  spouses.  We  conclude  Chapter  4  by  showing 
that,  for  working  wives,  factors  that  increase  their  asking  wages  tend  to  decrease 
their  hours  of  work;  this  is  also  the  net  effect  of  increases  in  the  offered  wage. 
In  other  words,  we  find  that  on  average  wives  work  fewer  hours  if  either  their 
costs  of  working  are  relatively  high  (for  instance,  if  they  have  many  children), 
or  if  they  can  earn  a  great  deal  for  each  hour  worked. 

The  primary  data  source  for  this  monograph  is  the  1971  Canadian  Census, 
with  data  from  the  1951  and  1961  Censuses  also  being  used  for  historical 
comparisons.   Several  of  our  tables  use  summary  census  data  published  by  Statistics 

Canada  and  readily  available  in  libraries.   Our  multivariate  analyses,  however,  are 

6 
based  entirely  on  Public  Use  Sample  data. 

The  provision  of  Public  Use  Sample  data  from  the  1971  Census  is  a  bold 
innovation  by  Statistics  Canada  which  makes  it  possible,  for  the  first  time,  for 
researchers  outside  Statistics  Canada  to  use  Canadian  census  data  to  analyse  the 
interactions  of  large  numbers  of  variables  at  the  level  of  the  individual,  the 
family  and  the  household.   For  each  of  the  three  basic  files  that  make  up  the 
Public  Use  Sample  -  Individual,  Family  and  Household  -  an  independent  one  in  one 
hundred  stratified  sample  was  taken  from  the  1971  Census  Master  File,  thereby 
preventing  any  link  between  data  from  one  file  and  that  from  another,  which  might 
make  it  possible  to  identify  a  unique  record.   The  Family  File  was  used  most 
extensively  in  the  analyses  reported  in  this  monograph,  since  it  allows  us  to 
relate  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  individual  wives  to  the  characteristics  of 
these  wives  themselves,  their  families  and  the  places  in  which  they  live. 

A  multivariate  approach  has  been  used  wherever  possible,  since  it  allows  us 
to  estimate  the  independent  impact  of  each  of  the  explanatory  variables  after 
controlling  for  the  effects  of  all  the  other  explanatory  variables.   The  sign  of 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  21. 
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the  coefficient  associated  with  a  particular  explanatory  variable  indicates 
whether  the  net  relationship  between  that  variable  and  the  dependent  variable  - 
that  is,  the  variable  we  are  trying  to  explain  -  is  positive  or  negative;  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  indicates  the  expected  magnitude  of  the  change  in 
the  dependent  variable  given  a  one-unit  change  in  the  relevant  explanatory 
variable,  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  all  other  explanatory  variables. 

In  the  tables,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  under  the  coefficient  values  are 
t-statistics  (or  asymptotic  t-statistics  in  the  case  of  our  probit  tables). 
Critical  values  for  these  t-statistics  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  table  of  es- 
timated coefficients.   If  a  t-statistic  is  greater  than,  say,  the  95%  critical  point 
it  means  that  there  is  a  probability  of  5%  or  less  that  the  true  value  of  the  asso- 
ciated coefficient  is  zero.   Evidence  that  the  true  value  of  a  coefficient  is  zero 
is  equivalent  to  evidence  that  changes  in  the  value  of  the  associated  explanatory 
variable  have  no  relationship  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dependent  variable 
beyond  what  we  would  expect  by  chance. 


One  further  statistic  of  general  interest  in  our  tables  of  estimated 

2  2 

coefficients  is  the  R  (or  "pseudo  R  for  the  model"  in  the  case  of  our  probit 

2 
tables).   The  R  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  variation  in  the  dependent 

2 
variable  that  is  accounted  for  by  an  estimated  relationship.   Thus  an  R  of 

0.5103  means  that  51.03%  of  the  variation  in  the  dependent  variable  has  been 

2 
accounted  for.   Most  of  the  R  s  reported  in  this  monograph  are  in  a  range  of 

approximately  0.03  to  0.30;  that  is,  most  of  our  estimated  relationships  account 

for  only  3%  to  30%  of  the  variation  in  the  dependent  variable. 

2 
Low  R  s  are  common  in  cross-sectional  work  using  large  micro  data  bases. 

Unfortunately,  the  systematic  component  of  individual  behaviour  attributable 

to  measurable  factors  is  often  small.   It  is  still  important,  however,  for  us  to 

identify  what  these  factors  and  their  effects  are.  Moreover,  the  remaining 

"unexplained"  variability  in  individual  behaviour  is  really  random,  or  close  to 

random,  our  estimated  relationships  will  explain  very  high  proportions  of  the 

variability  in  the  average  behaviour  of  groups  of  individuals  (stratified  by  the 

variables  included  in  these  relationships).   This  question  is  taken  up  in  greater 

detail  in  Section  4.5. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  21. 
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The  remaining  statistics  reported  in  our  tables  will  be  of  interest  to  those 

with  specialized  training  in  statistical  methods,  but  are  not  essential  for  gaining 

g 
an  understanding  of  our  basic  results. 

Finally,  our  use  of  terminology  in  this  monograph  deserves  some  comment. 
Most  of  the  references  throughout  this  monograph  to  wives  who  work  or  working 
wives  refer  to  wives  who  work  for  pay  or  profit.   Thus  we  are  including  the  self- 
employed,  but  excluding  those  who  help  without  pay  in  a  family  business  or  farm 
(see  footnote  3) .   As  other  terms  appear  throughout  this  monograph,  definitions 
are  provided  in  the  footnotes.  We  have  tried  to  write  our  monograph  in  such  a 
way  that  definitions,  and  other  clarifying  material  provided  in  the  footnotes, 
can  be  largely  ignored  by  the  general  reader.   These  definitions,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  the  1971  Census  Terms  which  is  available  from  Statistics  Canada, 
should  be  scrutinized  carefully,  however,  by  anyone  wishing  to  make  further  use  of 
figures  shown  in  this  monograph. 


See  footnote (s)  on  page  21. 
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FOOTNOTES 

The  labour  force  consists  of  those  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over  (14 
and  over  In  1951)  who,  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration,  worked  for  pay  or  profit, 
helped  without  pay  in  a  family  business  or  farm,  looked  for  work,  were  on  temporary 
layoff  or  had  jobs  from  which  they  were  temporarily  absent  because  of  illness, 
vacation,  strike,  etc.   Persons  doing  housework  in  their  own  homes,  persons  doing 
volunteer  work,  inmates  of  institutions  and  female  farm  workers  who  indicated  they 
worked  without  pay  in  a  family  farm  or  business  for  less  than  20  hours  per  week  are 
not  included  in  the  labour  force.   The  figures  shown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
growth  figures,  are  calculated  from  the  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Volume  III  -  Part  1, 
Table  3,  and  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.   The  growth  figures  are 
from  data  presented  in  Chapter  2. 

2 
In  the  published  Census  data  for  1951,  1961  and  1971,  the  category 

"married"  includes  all  married  persons  whether  living  together  or  living  apart 

for  any  reason  unless  a  divorce  has  been  obtained.  However,  some  of  the  tables 

for  married  women  are  based  on  Public  Use  Sample  data  from  the  1971  Census  and 

include  only  those  married  women  living  with  their  husbands. 

Throughout  most  of  this  monograph  we  have  used  the  terms  "worked"  and 
"currently  working"  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  they  are  used,  for  instance, 
in  the  official  1971  Canadian  Census  publications.  Except  where  indicated  other- 
wise, we  have  used  the  term  "worked"  to  mean  "earned  employment  income  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1970";  while  the  term  "currently  working"  is  used  to  denote  those 
who  worked  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration.   In  both  cases, 
therefore,  we  are  including  the  self-employed,  but  excluding  those  who  helped  with- 
out pay  in  a  family  business  or  farm.   Thus  all  references  throughout  this  monograph 
to  wives  who  work  or  working  wives  refer  to  wives  who  work  for  pay  or  profit. 

The  market  labour  force  is  defined  in  this  monograph  as  the  labour  force 
(see  footnote  1)  excluding  those  who  helped  without  pay  in  a  family  business  or 
farm. 


5 


The    term  "wage  earners"   excludes    the  self-employed. 
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Geographic  areas  included  in  the  Public  Use  Sample  were  restricted  to 
areas  with  a  minimum  population  of  250,000  persons.   As  a  result,  no  data  are 
included  in  the  Public  Use  Sample  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Yukon,  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.   Prince  Edward  Island  is  included  in  our  tables  calculated 
from  summary  census  data  published  by  Statistics  Canada,  but  the  Yukon  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  are  generally  not  included.   The  1951  Census  labour  force 
data  published  by  Statistics  Canada  do  not  include  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  while  the  published  data  for  1961  and  1971  do.   For  1961  our  Canada 
totals  were  obtained  by  subtracting  the  figures  for  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  from  the  published  totals  for  Canada,  or  where  this  was  not  possible 
due  to  lack  of  data  for  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  by  summing  the 
data  for  the  remaining  10  provinces.   For  1971  all  our  Canada  totals  were  obtained 
by  summing  the  totals  for  the  10  provinces.   As  a  result,  in  some  instances,  our 
percentages  and  distributions  based  on  our  Canada  totals  will  differ  slightly  from 
those  based  on  Canada  totals  published  by  Statistics  Canada.   Tables  based  on 
published  data  indicate  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

Several  of  the  relationships  in  this  monograph  are  estimated  using 
generalized  least  squares  regression.   In  the  case  of  these  regressions  the 
dependent  variables  are  continuous  variables.   Moreover,  in  these  generalized 
least  squares  regressions  transformed  variables  have  been  created  by  multiplying 
the  dependent  and  all  the  explanatory  variables  by  weights  chosen  so  that  the 
error  terms  for  our  regressions  will  have  constant  variances.   Probit  analysis 
has  been  used  whenever  we  are  dealing  with  a  qualitative  dependent  variable  that 
can  take  on  either  of  two  states  such  as  working  or  not  working,  employed  or 
unemployed,  and  so  forth. 

8 
For  an  introductory  statistics  book,  see  for  instance,  Wonnacott  and 

Wonnacott  (1972) . 


CHAPTER  2 
WHICH  WIVES  WORK? 

2.1.   Introduction 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  question  of  which  wives  work.   We  must  first  care- 
fully define  what  we  are  referring  to  when  we  use  the  term  "work" .  Except  in 
Chapter  3,  in  this  monograph  wives  are  defined  as  having  worked  if  they  earned  at 
least  one  dollar  of  employment  income  in  the  calendar  year  of  1970.   Wives  who 
worked  without  pay  at  home  or  in  a  family  business  or  who  did  volunteer  work  are  not 
included  in  this  group.  Nor  are  we  including  in  this  group  wives  who  looked  for, 
but  did  not  find,  paid  employment  during  1970;  that  is,  there  are  wives  who  partici- 
pated in  the  labour  force  in  1970,  but  who  did  not  work.   Thus  by  work,  what  we 
really  mean  is  paid  work. 

Whether  or  not  a  particular  woman  decides  to  work  can  be  seen  as  depending 
on  the  wage  she  could  receive  if  she  did  work,  and  on  the  wage  she  must  receive  to 
be  willing  to  work.  We  will  refer  throughout  this  monograph  to  the  wage  she  could 
receive  as  her  offered  wage,  and  the  wage  she  must  receive  as  her  asking  wage. 

A  woman's  offered  wage  is  believed  to  depend  on  certain  personal  characteris- 
tics, such  as  her  formal  education  and  previous  job  experience,  as  well  as  on 
general  economic  conditions  over  which  the  woman  herself  has  little  or  no  control. 
For  example,  the  availability  of  jobs,  and  hence  the  wage  rates  employers  have  to 
pay  to  attract  workers,  will  be  affected  by  both  the  nature  of  the  occupational- 
industrial  structure  in  an  area  and  the  unemployment  rate.   Asking  wages,  on  the 
other  hand,  reflect  a  balance  between  the  need  for  additional  family  income  and  the 
cost  to  the  family  of  obtaining  that  income.   For  example,  a  family  with  several 
small  children  may  desire  additional  income  beyond  that  which  the  husband's  job 
provides.   However,  if  the  wife  enters  the  labour  force,  alternative  and  potentially 
expensive  means  of  childcare  must  be  found.   Thus,  her  asking  wage  will  include  or 
reflect  this  cost. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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Given  a  woman's  offered  and  asking  wages ,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
she  will  work  if  her  offered  wage  is  greater  than  her  asking  wage.   If  the  offered 
wage  is  equal  to  her  asking  wage,  a  woman  will  be  indifferent  whether  she  works  or 
not.   If  a  woman's  offered  wage  is  less  than  her  asking  wage,  our  expectation  is 
that  she  will  not  work. 

For  1971  we  have  Public  Use  Sample  data  from  the  Family  File  for  one  out  of 
every  100  wives  on  some  of  the  characteristics  that  presumably  affect  the  offered 
and  asking  wage  rates  of  these  wives,  and  we  also  know  whether  or  not  each  of  these 
wives  worked  in  1970.   In  this  chapter,  we  will  show  how  these  data  can  be  used  to 
obtain  estimates  of  the  relative  impact  of  different  characteristics  associated  with 
a  married  woman  and  the  place  where  she  lives  on  the  probability  that  she  will  work 
for  pay. 

2.2.   Factors  Affecting  a  Married  Woman's  Offered  Wage 

The  factors  believed  to  affect  the  wage  rate  a  woman  could  receive  if  she 
were  willing  to  work  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  groups.   The  first  group  consists 
of  personal  attributes  that  make  a  woman  more  or  less  desirable  as  a  potential 
employee,  given  general  labour  market  conditions.   The  second  group  consists  of 
characteristics  of  the  economy  and  labour  market  that  affect  the  levels  of  demand 
for  workers  of  different  types. 

Most  of  the  previous  studies  of  female  labour  force  participation  have  con- 

o 
centrated  on  the  first  of  these  two  groups  of  characteristics.    Such  studies  pro- 
vide insight  into  the  question  of  which  women  will  work,  given  the  labour  market 
conditions.   To  the  extent  that  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  adult  female 
population  in  Canada  have  changed,  these  studies  may  also  provide  a  partial  expla- 
nation for  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  who  choose  to  work  outside  the 
home.   However,  we  believe  that  basic  changes  in  the  Canadian  economy  itself  are  at 
least  as  important  in  explaining  this  rise.   In  this  chapter,  we  will  provide  evi- 
dence supporting  this  belief. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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2.2.1.   Personal  Characteristics 

The  personal  characteristics  we  will  consider  in  this  study  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  included  in  previous  studies  of  female  participation  in  the  labour 
force,  and  are  dictated  in  part  by  the  availability  of  data.   These  characteristics 
are  a  woman's  education,   the  number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age,  her  age 
at  first  marriage  and  her  current  age. 

Years  of  formal  education  is  included  in  the  analysis  in  the  belief  that 
women  with  more  education  will  tend  to  command  higher  wage  rates  than  women  with 
less  education.   Previous  .-job  experience  is  also  believed  to  raise  a  woman's  offered 
wage.   Since  no  information  on  previous  job  experience  was  collected  in  the  1971 
Census  for  women  who  worked  in  1970,   we  have  had  to  use  the  number  of  children 
under  six  years  of  age  and  age  at  first  marriage  as  proxies  for  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience and  how  recent  it  was. 

A  woman's  current  age  may  also  be  an  important  indicator  of  job  experience, 
since  the  longer  a  woman  has  lived,  the  more  opportunity  she  has  had  to  participate 
in  the  labour  force.   Additionally,  older  women,  particularly  those  re-entering  the 
labour  market  after  their  children  have  grown  up,  may  be  seen  by  employers  as  more 
permanent  or  stable  employees,  and  thus  may  be  offered  higher  wages.   On  the  other 
hand,  older  women  have  fewer  potential  years  in  which  to  work,  which  affects  the 
relative  cost  of  training  them,  and  they  may  have  more  sick  days  because  of  deterio- 
rating health.   Rather  than  attempt  to  guess  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  impact  of 
age  on  offered  wages,  we  have  chosen  to  carry  out  our  analysis  separately  for  each 
of  11  age  groups . 

Table  2.1  shows  the  changing  educational  characteristics  of  adults  not 
attending  school,  by  sex,  for  1951,  1961  and  1971.   The  figures  presented  for  each 
of  these  three  Census  years  are  not  directly  comparable.   Still,  for  each  of  the 
Census  years,  it  is  apparent  that  the  percentages  of  women  who  have  very  little 
education  and  the  percentages  of  women  who  have  a  great  deal  of  education  are  con- 
sistently smaller  than  the  comparable  percentages  for  men.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  male-female  percentage-point  gaps  for  those  with  very  little  education  have 
been  closing  over  time,  while  the  male-female  gaps  for  those  with  more  education 


See  footnote (s)  on  page  53. 
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TABLE  2.1.   Population  15  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Not  Attending  School,  by  Level  of 

Schooling  and  Sex,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


Level  of  schooling                            Year 
and  sex  


1951   1961   1971 


Percentage  with  elementary  school 
or  less 

Men  57.8   49.9   38.9 

Women  49.6   43.7   35.6 

Percentage  with  university  degree 

Men  2.6    4.2    6.5 

Women  1.0    1.7    2.9 


Figures  are  for  persons  15  years  and  over.  Data  for  1971  include  persons 
attending  school  on  a  part-time  basis;  such  data  were  not  collected  in 
1951  and  1961.   Elementary  school  is  nine  years  or  less  in  1951;  1961  and 
1971  data  are  the  census  classifications,  and  do  not  include  Grade  9  in 
1971.   University  degree  in  1951  refers  to  those  with  17  years  or  more  of 
schooling;  1961  and  1971  data  are  the  census  classifications.  Data  for 
1951  are  number  of  years  attended;  data  for  1961  and  1971  are  highest 
grade  or  year  attended.   Data  in  all  three  years  include  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories. 


Source:  Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  II,  Table  27;  1961 

Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  I  -  Part  3,  Table  102;  and  1971  Census  of 
Canada,  Vol.  I  -  Part  5,  Table  5. 
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have  been  widening  with  time.   For  both  men  and  women,  however,  we  see  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  percentages  with  very  little  education,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the 
percentages  with  a  great  deal  of  education. 

2.2.2.  Labour  Market  Characteristics 


The  unemployment  rate  is  one  type  of  labour  market  characteristic  that  can 
be  expected  to  influence  the  offered  wage.   When  the  unemployment  rate  is  high  (low), 
more  (fewer)  workers  are  competing  for  the  available  -jobs  and  offered  wages  should 
be  driven  downward  (upward) .  Other  less  transitory  labour  market  characteristics 
can  also  affect  offered  wages. 

It  is  well-known  that  women  are  occupatlonally  segregated;  that  is,  that 

Q 

they  are  clustered  in  certain  occupations.   In  addition,  they  are  industrially 
segregated.   This  is  because  occupations  are  themselves  clustered  or  segregated  in 
certain  industries.   To  use  an  extreme  example,  a  greater  percentage  of  sales  clerks 
are  found  in  the  Trade  industry  than  in  primary  industries  such  as  Agriculture  or 
Forestry. 

The  persistence  of  this  industrial  segregation  over  the  period  1951-71  is 

shown  in  Table  2.2.   Since  the  data  in  this  table  are  only  partially  corrected  for 

classification  changes  made  by  Statistics  Canada  during  this  period,  it  must  be 

9 
interpreted  with  caution.   We  believe,  however,  that  the  data  are  sufficiently 

accurate  to  reveal  broad  patterns  over  time.   For  instance,  despite  some  variation, 

women  generally  have  made  up  40%  or  more  of  the  Finance  and  Community-Personal 

Service  industries,  close  to  30%  or  more  of  the  Trade  industry,  and  10%  or  less  of 

the  Forestry,  Fishing  and  Trapping,  Mining  and  Construction  industries. 

Looking  at  a  somewhat  different  grouping  of  the  same  industrial  categories 
shown  in  Table  2.2  we  find  that  more  than  60%  of  all  women  in  the  labour  force  have 
been  found  over  the  1951-71  period  in  the  Finance,  Community-Personal  Service  and 
Trade  industries,  and  less  than  2%  in  the  Forestry,  Fishing  and  Trapping,  Mining  and 
Construction  industries.  Moreover,  the  more  female-oriented  industries  have  experi- 
enced percentage  rates  of  growth  greater  than  the  rate  for  all  industries,  while  the 
industries  with  small  percentages  of  women  have  grown  at  rates  slower  than  the  rate 
for  all  industries. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 


TABLE  2.2.   Industrial  Distribution  of  Female  and  Total  Labour  Force,  Canada,   1951,  1961  and  1971 


Percentage  Percentage  Women  as 

distribution  of      distribution  of        percentage  of 
total  labour  force  female  labour  force    total  labour  force 


Industry 

Percentage 
total 
growth 

1951-71 

Agriculture 

-41.8 

Forestry 

-42.8 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

-50.5 

Mining 

31.6 

Manufacturing 

25.4 

Construction 

53.1 

Transportation 

44.0 

Trade 

78.6 

Finance 

148.4 

Community-Personal 
Service 

Public  Administration 

Unspecified 

All  industries 


163.5 

109.1 

905.4 

62.8 


1951  1961  1971     1951  1961  1971 


15.6  9.9  5.6 

2.5  1.7  0.9 
1.0  0.5  0.3 
2.0  1.8  1.6 

25.7  21.7  19.8 

6.6  6.7  6.2 
8.8  9.3  7.8 

13.4  15.3  14.7 

2.7  3.5  4.2 

14.6  19.5  23.7 

5.8  7.4  7.4 

1.3  2.4  7.9 

100.0  100.0  100.0 


3.0  4.5  3.8 
0.2  0.1  0.1 
0.0  0.0  0.0 
0.2  0.3  0.3 

23.6  17.1  13.7 

0.5  0.6  0.9 

4.6  4.7  3.8 

18.2  17.1  15.8 

5.5  5.9  6.2 

38.4  42.4  39.7 

4.6  4.9  5.5 

1.1  2.4  10.2 
100.0  100.0  100.0 


1951     1961     1971 


4.2  12.3  23.2 

1.8  2.0  4.5 

0.8  1.4  3.6 

2.2  4.0  6.8 

20.2  21.5  23.7 
1.7  2.5  4.9 

11.7  13.8  17.0 

29.8  30.4  36.7 
44.4  45.7  51.4 

57.8  59.3  57.6 

17.8  18.0  25.5 

19.3  26.5  44.2 
22.0  27.3  34.3 


00 

i 


■"•Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.   See  text  for  discussion  of  comparability  of  data. 


Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  16;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part 
2,  Table  1A;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  4,  Table  2. 
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Industries  are  not  generally  thought  to  grow  because  there  are  large  numbers 
of  available  people  who  would  like  to  work  in  those  industries,  although  labour  mar- 
ket conditions  of  this  sort  may  be  favourable  to  industrial  growth.   Rather  indus- 
tries grow  because  there  is  a  demand  for  their  products.   This  suggests  that  basic 
changes  in  the  Canadian  economy  over  the  1951-71  period  have  opened  up  increasing 
numbers  of  job  opportunities  for  women,  leading  to  higher  offered  wage  rates  for 
women  and  ultimately  to  increases  in  the  percentage  of  women  working  for  pay. 

However,  industrial  data  give  only  part  of  the  picture  for  women's  work 
patterns.   Despite  the  tendency  for  certain  occupations  to  be  clustered  in  certain 
industries,  a  given  industry  does  contain  a  range  of  occupations.   Thus,  it  would  be 
possible  for  industrial  segregation  by  sex  to  exist  with  or  without  comparable  occu- 
pational segregation  by  sex. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  make  occupational  comparisons  over  time 
because  the  Census  occupational  codes  changed  somewhat  from  1951-61,  and  very  con- 
siderably from  1961-71.   In  order  to  make  these  comparisons  we  have  reclassified  the 
1951  and  1961  occupational  data  into  the  1971  codes  (see  Appendix  A  for  details  of 
this  reclassification).   Since  this  reclassification  is  not  precise,  the  following 
results  must  be  interpreted  with  caution.   However,  again,  we  believe  that  the  gross 
patterns  that  can  be  observed  in  these  data  are  meaningful. 

The  occupational  data  in  Table  2.3  show  a  consistency  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  industrial  data.    We  see  that  women  generally  have  made  up  40%  or  more  of 
the  total  labour  force  in  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  Clerical  and  Service  occu- 
pations, and  10%  or  less  of  the  total  labour  force  for  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering, 
Other  Primary,  Construction  and  Transport  occupations.   The  women  in  the  Teaching, 
Medicine  and  Health,  Clerical  and  Service  groups  taken  together  are  more  than  60%  of 
the  female  labour  force,  while  the  women  in  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Other 
Primary,  Construction  and  Transport  occupations  are  approximately  1%  of  the  female 
labour  force. 

Additionally,  since  1951,  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  Clerical  and  Ser- 
vice occupations  have  all  grown  faster  than  the  growth  rate  for  all  occupations, 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 


TABLE  2.3.   Occupational  Distribution  of  Female  and  Total  Labour  Force,  Canada,   1951,  1961  and  1971 


Occupation 

Percentage 
total 
growth 

Percentage 
distribution  of 
total  labour  force 

Percentage 
distribution  of 
female  labour  force 

Women  as 

percentage  of 

total  labour  force 

1951-71 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Managerial 

-17.1 

8.5 

8.8 

4.3 

3.3 

3.3 

2.0 

8.7 

10.4 

15.7 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

250.8 

1.3 

2.1 

2.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

6.9 

4.8 

7.3 

Social  Sciences 

272.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

27.8 

29.4 

37.4 

Religion 

-23.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.6 

0.1 

39.7 

28.9 

15.7 

Teaching 

200.4 

2.2 

3.1 

4.1 

6.7 

7.3 

7.1 

67.2 

64.4 

60.4 

Medicine  and  Health 

193.9 

2.1 

3.2 

3.8 

6.5 

8.6 

8.2 

68.5 

72.1 

74.3 

Artistic 

124.1 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

30.7 

31.2 

27.2 

Clerical 

119.6 

11.8 

13.7 

15.9 

30.1 

30.6 

31.8 

56.1 

61.0 

68.4 

Sales 

165.2 

5.8 

7.2 

9.5 

8.8 

8.4 

8.4 

33.3 

32.0 

30.4 

Service 

91.8 

9.5 

11.4 

11.2 

19.5 

19.5 

15.1 

45.1 

46.7 

46.2 

Farming 

-38.3 

15.7 

10.1 

6.0 

2.8 

4.3 

3.6 

3.9 

11.7 

20.9 

Other  Primary 

-28.8 

4.0 

2.8 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

Processing 

-13.2 

7.3 

5.4 

3.9 

4.9 

2.7 

2.0 

14.8 

13.7 

17.8 

Machining  and  Fabricating 

32.1 

12.5 

11.0 

10.2 

10.2 

7.2 

5.5 

18.0 

17.9 

18.7 

Construction 

42.0 

7.6 

7.0 

6.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

Transport 

22.2 

5.2 

4.3 

3.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

2.4 

Other 

153.3 

3.6 

5.4 

5.6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

16.3 

13.6 

15.7 

Unspecified 

1044.5 

1.2 

2.6 

8.5 

1.1 

2.4 

10.8 

20.6 

26.0 

43.4 

All  occupations 

62.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.0 

27.3 

34.3 

Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1, 
Table  6;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  8. 
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while  Other  Primary,  Construction  and  Transport  occupations  have  been  growing  less 
rapidly  than  the  overall  growth  rate,  although  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
group  has  experienced  a  growth  rate  greater  than  the  overall  rate.   Thus,  we  again 
find  that,  on  the  whole,  women  are  represented  most  heavily  in  occupations  that  have 
grown  particularly  rapidly  since  1951.  We  also  again  find  evidence  that,  although 
there  have  been  changes  over  time  in  the  percentages  of  women  to  the  total  labour 

force  in  each  occupation,  these  changes  have  done  little  to  alter  the  basic  pattern 

12 
of  occupational  segregation,  or  segmentation,  by  sex. 

The  above  discussion  concerns  the  industrial  and  occupational  segregation  of 
all  women,  not  married  women.   Although  the  married  female  labour  force  has  grown 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  total  female  labour  force  (using  our  data,  407.8%  from 
1951-71  for  married  women  compared  to  153.8%  for  all  women),  the  same  patterns  of 
industrial  and  occupational  segregation  have  persisted. 

Table  2.4  shows  the  percentage  distributions  and  growth  by  industry  for  the 
married  and  non-married  (single,  widowed  and  divorced)  female  labour  forces  in  the 
years  1951,  1961  and  1971.   The  yearly  distributions  are  not  significantly  different 

in  a  statistical  sense,  although  comparatively  more  married  women  are  found  in  the 

13 
Agriculture,    Manufacturing  and  Trade  industries,  and  more  non-married  women  are 

found  in  the  Transportation,  Finance,  Community-Personal  Service  and  Public  Admini- 
stration categories.   However,  the  size  of  these  differences  have  declined  from 
1951-71.   This  is  partly  because  the  greatest  industry-specific  growth  in  the 
married  female  labour  force  has  tended  to  occur  in  those  industries  in  which  married 
women  have  been  under-represented  compared  to  non-married  women.   This,  plus  a 
markedly  different  growth  pattern  in  the  Manufacturing  industry,  is  the  explanation 

for  the  significant  difference  in  overall  growth  patterns  for  the  industry-specific 

14 
married  and  non-married  female  labour  forces. 

Similar  patterns  emerge  when  the  distributions  and  growth  patterns  for  occu- 
pations are  examined  (see  Table  2.5).  Although  the  yearly  distributions  are  not 
significantly  different  in  a  statistical  sense,  the  growth  patterns  are.    The 
statistical  analysis  shows  this  is  primarily  due  to  differences  in  the  growth  rates 
in  the  Processing  occupations.   In  addition,  there  have  been  reductions  in  the  size 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 


TABLE  2.4.   Percentage  Distributions  and  Growth  for  Married  and  Non-married  Women  in  the  Labour  Force,  by 

Industry,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


1951 

1961 

1971 

Percentage 
growth  1951-71 

Industry 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Married  married 

Married  married 

Married  married 

Married 

married 

Agriculture 

4.9 

2.2 

7.1 

1.8 

5.0 

1.9 

419.1 

27.6 

Forestry 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

94.1 

-  4.6 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

427.3 

6.8 

Mining 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

686.6 

139.1 

Manufacturing 

25.8 

22.6 

18.3 

16.0 

14.7 

12.1 

189.8 

-22.4 

Construction 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

1.0 

0.7 

753.1 

108.2 

Transportation 

3.5 

5.1 

4.2 

5.2 

3.6 

4.2 

422.1 

18.0 

Trade 

22.4 

16.4 

20.1 

14.1 

16.7 

14.3 

279.5 

26.7 

Finance 

4.2 

6.1 

5.2 

6.7 

6.1 

6.5 

642.2 

54.4 

Community-Personal 

Service 

33.7 

40.3 

38.6 

46.2 

37.8 

42.5 

469.4 

53.0 

Public  Administration 

3.5 

5.1 

4.3 

5.5 

5.1 

6.2 

629.1 

74.6 

Unspecified 

0.8 

1.3 

1.1 

3.7 

9.5 

11.2 

5942.8 

1194.3 

All  industries 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

407.8 

45.1 

Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Tables  16  and  19;   1961  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Tables  1A  and  9;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  4,  Table  2, 
and  Part  5,  Table  1. 


TABLE  2.5.  Percentage  Distributions  and  Growth  for  Married  and  Non-married  Women  in  the  Labour  Force,  by 

Occupation,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


Percentage 

1951 

1961 

1971 

growth 

1951-71 

Occupation 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Married 

married 

Married 

married 

Married 

married 

Married 

married 

Managerial 

5.7 

2.3 

4.3 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

70.2 

28.6 

Natural  Sciences, 

Engineer 

■ing  0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

839.7 

131.3 

Social  Sciences 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

1.3 

936.9 

243.5 

Religion 

0.1 

1.5 

0.1 

1.0 

0.0 

0.3 

106.0 

-72.8 

Teaching 

4.6 

7.6 

6.0 

8.6 

7.4 

6.7 

715.9 

28.6 

Medicine  and  Health 

4.2 

7.5 

6.7 

10.4 

7.9 

8.6 

855.0 

65.8 

Artistic 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

0.6 

0.9 

239.5 

37.6 

Clerical 

25.3 

32.1 

28.8 

32.4 

31.1 

32.8 

522.3 

48.1 

Sales 

11.2 

7.7 

10.3 

6.5 

9.0 

7.4 

306.4 

39.8 

Service 

20.9 

18.9 

19.8 

19.1 

14.2 

16.5 

245.0 

26.3 

Farming 

4.7 

2.0 

6.9 

1.7 

4.8 

1.8 

421.6 

32.8 

Other  Primary 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1245.7 

421.9 

Processing 

5.5 

4.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

105.4 

-46.5 

Machining  and  Fabricating 

11.7 

9.6 

8.2 

6.3 

6.3 

4.5 

170.4 

-32.9 

Construction 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

103.2 

-  8.1 

Transport 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

916.9 

248.4 

Other 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

357.4 

36.3 

Unspecified 

0.8 

1.3 

1.1 

3.8 

10.0 

11.9 

6039.4 

1268.0 

All  occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

407.8 

45.1 

Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Tables  4  and  11;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill 
Part  1,  Tables  6  and  17;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  8. 
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of  the  differences  between  the  percentages  of  married  versus  non-married  women  in 
several  of  the  female-oriented  occupations,  such  as  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health, 
Clerical  and  Sales. 

To  summarize,  although  the  growth  patterns  are  different,  the  patterns  of 
industrial  and  occupational  segregation  are  similar  for  both  married  and  non-married 
women.   This  suggests  that  our  earlier  conclusion  -  that  more  job  opportunities  have 
become  available  to  women  over  time  because  of  the  above-normal  growth  rates  of 
those  industries  and  occupations  in  which  women  form  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
labour  force  -  is  valid  for  married  women  as  well  as  for  all  women  considered  to- 
gether. 

The  concept  of  job  opportunities  has  been  used  in  previous  studies  to  ex- 
plain differences  in  participation  rates  between  rural  and  urban  areas,  the  rationale 
being  that  urban  areas  have  greater  job  opportunities  for  women.   There  has  been  a 
population  shift  from  rural  to  urban  areas  in  the  period  1951-71.  We  find  that 
76.1%  of  the  population  lived  in  urban  areas  in  1971,  compared  to  68.1%  in  1951;  the 
figures  for  married  women  are  77.5%  and  64.8%,  respectively.   It  can  thus  be  argued 
that,  along  with  the  country-wide  growth  over  time  in  women's  job  opportunities, 
there  has  been  a  population  shift  to  those  areas  of  the  country  that  offer  relative- 
ly more  of  these  job  opportunities. 

Do  urban  areas  have  more  job  opportunities  on  a  per  woman  basis?   In  Table 
2.6  we  show  the  ratio  of  the  expected  number  of  jobs  for  women  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  15  years  of  age  and  older,  by  province  and  place  of  residence.   The 
expected  number  of  women  in  each  occupation  or  industry  in  each  province  or  place  of 
residence  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  1971  Canada-wide  percentages  of  women  in 
each  occupation  or  industry  by  the  actual  number  of  men  and  women  in  each  occupation 
or  industry  in  each  province  or  place  of  residence  who  earned  employment  income  in 
the  calendar  year  1970.   The  expected  number  of  women  in  each  occupation  or  industry 
for  each  province  and  place  of  residence  is  then  summed  to  obtain  a  proxy  for  the 
total  number  of  expected  jobs  for  women  by  province  and  place  of  residence.   These 
totals  are  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  women  15  years  of  age  and  older  in 
each  province  and  place  of  residence. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 


TABLE  2.6.   Ratio  of  Expected  Jobs  for  Women  to  Number  of  Women  15  Years  of  Age  and  Older,  by  Province  and 

Place  of  Residence,  1971 


Urb 

an 

Rural 

Province 

30,000 

and 

over 

Under 

30, 

,000 

Non- 

■farm 

Farm 

Industry 

Occupatii 

on 

Industry 

Occupation 

Industry 

Occupation 

Industry 

Occupation 

Newfoundland 

.42 

.45 

.32 

.34 

.24 

.20 

.21 

.19 

Nova  Scotia 

.45 

.50 

.38 

.38 

.32 

.29 

.34 

.30 

New  Brunswick 

.45 

.48 

.38 

.39 

.32 

.28 

.30 

.29 

Quebec 

.41 

.42 

.36 

.35 

.29 

.26 

.20 

.17 

Ontario 

.48 

.49 

.42 

.41 

.37 

.35 

.29 

.26 

Manitoba 

.48 

.50 

.41 

.41 

.34 

.32 

.20 

.18 

Saskatchewan 

.47 

.48 

.41 

.39 

.29 

.27 

.17 

.15 

Alberta 

.49 

.51 

.44 

.43 

.33 

.32 

.20 

.17 

British  Columbia 

.45 

.45 

.41 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.33 

<J1 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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Looking  at  either  the  occupational  or  industrial  ratios  in  Table  2.6,  we  see 
a  clear  pattern  of  more  job  opportunities  per  woman  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 
Moreover,  there  are  also  more  job.  opportunities  per  woman  in  large  cities  than  in 
smaller  cities,  and  in  rural  non-farm  areas  than  in  rural  farm  areas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  differences  between  provinces  and  places 
of  residence  in  terms  of  job  opportunities  per  woman  are  not  due  solely  to  differen- 
ces in  industrial  and  occupational  structure.   Thev  are  also  the  result  of '  provin- 
cial, and  perhaps  place  of  residence,  differences  in  the  percentages  of  women  in  the 
different  industries  and  occupations.   However,  these  percentages  are  very  similar 
from  one  province  to  another.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  women  compared  with 
the  total  labour  force  in  the  Community-Personal  Service  industry  in  1971  ranges 
from  a  high  of  61.9%  in  New  Brunswick  to  a  low  of  53.8%  in  Newfoundland,  and  the 
national  figure  is  57.6%.   Similarly,  women  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  labour 
force  in  the  Medicine  and  Health  occupations  ranges  from  a  high  of  78.2%  in  New 
Brunswick  to  a  low  of  71.1%  in  Quebec,  with  the  national  figure  at  74.3%. 

Relating  our  job  opportunities  index  to  women's  offered  wages,  we  would  ex- 
pect offered  wages  to  be  bid  up  in  areas  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  women 
competing  for  each  job  available  to  them.   Likewise  we  would  exoect  offered  wages  to 
be  bid  down  in  areas  where  this  situation  is  reversed.   In  other  words,  in  areas 
where  the  ratio  of  expected  jobs  to  numbers  of  women  is  high,  such  as  urban  Alberta, 
offered  wages  are  expected  to  be  high  compared  with  areas  where  the  ratio  is  low, 
such  as  rural  Newfoundland . 


In  summary,  therefore,  the  variables  included  in  our  study  to  describe 
labour  market  conditions  are  the  provincial  unemployment  rate,    and  the  occupa 
local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  for  which  values  are  shown  in  Table  2.6. 


2.3.   Factors  Affecting  a  Married  Woman's  Asking  Wage 

The  factors  believed  to  affect  a  wife's  asking  wage  -  that  is,  the  wage  she 
must  receive  to  be  willing  to  work  -  can  also  be  divided  into  two  broad  grouns .   The 
first  group  consists  of  factors  that  determine  the  cost  to  the  woman  and  her  family 
if  she  works  for  pay  outside  the  home.   The  second  group  are  those  factors  that 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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indicate  the  need  for  additional  income  beyond  that  which  the  husband  can  earn,  plus 
those  factors  that  determine  the  number  of  hours  the  wife  must  work  in  order  to  earn 
any  given  amount  of  additional  income. 

2.3.1.  Cost  Factors 

When  a  wife  works  outside  the  home,  either  she  or  her  family  must  replace, 
rearrange  or  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  work  she  has  been  doing  inside  the  home. 
The  cost  of  this  replacement  will  depend  on  the  amount  and  type  of  work  the  wife  has 
been  doing  in  the  home.   It  will  also  depend  on  the  number  of  hours  she  works  out- 
side the  home. 

The  amount  of  work  a  wife  does  in  the  home  is  largely  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber and  ages  of  her  children.   Thus,  a  family  with  several  young  children  faces 
greater  replacement  costs  than  does  a  familv  with  fewer  or  older  children.   This  is 
especially  true  as  the  number  of  hours  the  wife  works  outside  the  home  increases. 
For  instance,  it  may  well  be  more  difficult  to  arrange  for  alternative  childcare 
for,  say,  40  hours  per  week  as  compared  to  15  hours  per  week.  While  market  mecha- 
nisms have  produced  a  variety  of  substitutes  for  many  household  tasks,  such  as 
laundry  and  food  preparation,  this  has  not  been  the  case  so  much  with  childcare.   In 
addition,  for  most  people,  the  quality  of  substitutes  for  caring  for  a  child  oneself 
is  more  crucial  than  the  quality  of  substitutes  for  other  household  tasks. 

In  this  study,  we  have  included  three  proxy  variables  for  this  replacement 
cost.   These  are  the  number  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
children  6-14  years  of  age,  and  an  interaction  term  that  is  the  product  of  these  two 
numbers.  This  interaction  term  is  included  partially  to  account  for  non-linearities 
in  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  per  additional  child  as  both  the  total 
number  and  the  ages  of  the  children  increase.   It  is  interesting  to  examine  changes 
in  childbearing  patterns  over  time.   As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.7,  there  has  been 
very  little  change  from  1951-71  in  the  average  two-parent  family  size.   However,  we 
also  see  that  this  apparent  stability  in  family  size  masks  a  substantial  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  families  with  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  costs  of  childcare  alternatives,  there  may  also 
be  psychological  costs.   For  instance,  a  wife  may  experience  guilt  about  working 
outside  the  home  when  her  children  are  young.   Other  psychological  costs  reflect 
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TABLE  2.7.  Average  Number  of  Persons  per  Two-parent  Family  and  Percentage  of 
Families  with  Children  Under  Six  Years  of  Age,  by  Province,  1951 

and  1971 


Average 

number 

Percentage  o 

f  families 

of  persons  per 

with 

children  under 

two-parent  family 

six  years 

of  age 

Province 

1951 

1971 

1951 

1971 

Newfoundland 

4.5 

4.5 

93.3 

68.6 

Prince  Edward  Island 

4.2 

4.1 

72.0 

49.5 

Nova  Scotia 

4.0 

3.9 

66.4 

46.3 

New  Brunswick 

4.3 

4.1 

78.4 

49.5 

Quebec 

4.3 

4.0 

74.5 

43.2 

Ontario 

3.5 

3.6 

51.0 

40.9 

Manitoba 

3.6 

3.7 

55.1 

43.5 

Saskatchewan 

3.8 

3.8 

59.7 

44.3 

Alberta 

3.7 

3.8 

61.0 

47.5 

British  Columbia 

3.3 

3.5 

48.8 

39.2 

Canada 

3.8 

3.8 

61.1 

43.2 

Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


Source:   1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill,  Tables  131  and  136;  and  1971  Census  of 
Canada,  Vol.  II  -  Part  2,  Table  51. 
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cultural  and  personal  differences  that  make  a  woman  averse  to,  or  fearful  of, 
entering  the  labour  force.   For  example,  it  has  been  argued  that  French  Canadians 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  more  conservative  attitudes  toward  wives  with  paid  employ- 
ment.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  asking  wage  for  women  from  French-speaking  or  Catho- 
lic families  should  be  higher  in  order  to  compensate  for,  or  justify,  their  non- 
traditional  behaviour.   Similarly,  women  who  have  been  out  of  the  labour  force  for 
many  years  may  be  reluctant  to  re-enter.  As  proxies  for  these  psychological  costs 

we  have  included  the  total  number  of  children  ever  born  to  a  wife,  and  dummy  vari- 

18 
ables   for  whether  or  not  the  wife's  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  whether  or  not 

she  lives  in  a  family  whose  head  has  indicated  that  French  is  the  language  most 

often  used  at  home  (hereafter  we  often  refer  to  these  households  as  "French-speaking 

households") . 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  outside  the  home 
also  affects  the  asking  wage.   The  greater  the  number  of  hours  the  wife  works  outside 
the  home,  the  more  difficult  or  costly  it  is  to  replace  the  services,  whether  child- 
care  or  other  tasks,  she  can  no  longer  provide,  and  the  higher  her  asking  wage 
should  be. 

2.3.2.  Need  Factors 


A  family's  need  for  additional  income  would  appear  to  increase  as  the  hus- 
band's income  decreases,  as  family  asset  income  decreases,  as  financial  obligations 
increase,  as  the  number  of  children  increases  and  as  the  parents'  aspiration  level 
increases.   Interactions  among  the  husband's  income,  the  number  of  children  and 
aspirations  may  complicate  these  relationships,  since  families  where  the  husband 
earns  a  high  income  tend  to  be  families  with  high  aspirations  and  a  low  number  of 
children,  and  vice  versa. 

In  this  study,  we  have  included  separate  terms  for  the  yearly  employment 
income  of  the  husband,   and  the  asset  income  of  the  family.    Our  expectation  is 
that  increases  in  either  or  both  of  these  variables  should  act  to  increase  the 
wife's  asking  wage,  since  the  family's  need  for  additional  income  will  be  less.   We 
have  also  included  an  interaction  term  that  is  created  by  adding  the  husband's 
employment  income  and  the  family's  asset  income,  and  then  dividing  this  total  by  the 
number  of  people  in  the  family. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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The  only  variable  acting  solely  as  a  proxy  for  financial  obligations  is  the 
number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age  who  are  attending  school.   As  the  number  of 
such  children  being  supported  by  the  family  increases,  we  would  expect  the  wife's 
asking  wage  to  decrease. 

If  the  wife  does  work  to  earn  additional  income  for  the  family,  the  number 
of  hours  she  will  have  to  work  to  earn  any  given  level  of  income  will  be  determined 
by  her  offered  wage  rate.   Thus,  for  wives  who  work,  the  offered  wage  itself  should 
enter  into  the  relationship  determining  the  asking  wage.   Our  expectation  is  that 
working  wives  with  higher  offered  wages  will  also  have  higher  asking  wages,  all 
other  factors  being  equal. 

2.4.   Offered  and  Asking  Wage  Rates  and  the  Probability  of  Working 

Our  expectation  is  that  a  woman  will  work  if  her  offered  wage  is  greater 
than  her  asking  wage  at  zero  hours  of  work.   Thus,  a  woman  will  be  more  likely  to 
work  the  higher  the  wage  rate  employers  are  willing  to  offer  her,  and  the  lower  the 
wage  for  which  she  is  willing  to  work. 

Table  2.8  summarizes  our  hypotheses  about  those  factors  previously  discussed 
that  are  expected  to  have  some  effect  on  a  wife's  offered  wage,  her  asking  wage  or 
both.   Factors  that  increase  the  offered  wage,  or  decrease  the  asking  wage  or  both 
will  increase  the  probability  of  working.   Factors  that  decrease  the  offered  wage, 
or  increase  the  asking  wage  or  both  will  decrease  the  probability  of  working. 

The  basic  data  for  our  study  of  the  probability  of  a  wife  working  consist  of 
the  40,665  records  for  husband-wife  families  living  in  Canada  and  maintaining  their 
own  households  with  no  non-family  people  present,  which  are  contained  in  the  1% 
Family  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample  drawn  from  the  1971  Census  of  Canada.   These 
records  were  divided  into  eleven  groups  according  to  the  age  of  the  wife:   15-19, 
20-24,  25-29,  30-34,  35-39,  40-44,  45-49,  50-54,  55-59,  60-64  and  65+. 

In  most  previous  Canadian  studies  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  a  linear 

relationship  between  the  explanatory  variables  and  the  probability  that  a  wife  works 

21 
or  participates  in  the  labour  force.    However,  this  assumption  raises  some 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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TABLE  2.8.   Summary  of  Hypotheses 


Explanatory  variables 


Expected  sign  of  impact 

Offered  Asking  Probability 
wage     wage    of  working 


1.  Years  of  education 

2.  Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

3.  Number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

4.  Product  of  numbers  of  child- 
ren less  than  six  and  6-14 
years  of  age 

5.  Number  of  children  19-24 
years  of  age  attending  school 
full-  or  part-time 

6.  Number  of  children  ever  born 

7.  Employment  income  of  husband 

8.  Asset  income  of  family 

9.  Employment  income  of  husband 
plus  asset  income  of  family 
divided  by  number  of  persons 
in  family 

10.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  religion  of  wife  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  language  of  home  is  French, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

14.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs 
index 

15.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to 

1  if  family  lives  in  rural  area, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 
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technical  problems.   Consider  a  group  of  wives  with  so  little  education  and  so  many 
children  that  their  probability  of  working  is  essentially  zero.   Now  consider  another 
group  of  wives  with  even  less  education  and  even  more  children.   The  probability 
that  these  wives  will  work  is  also  essentially  zero.   Thus,  although  both  groups 
have  the  same  value  for  the  dependent  variable  (the  probability  of  working) ,  they 
have  different  values  for  the  explanatory  variables.  A  similar  problem  occurs  at 
the  other  extreme  when  we  consider  groups  of  wives  with  differing  levels  of  so  much 
education  and  so  few  children  that  their  probability  of  working  is  virtually  1.9. 
Again  we  have  groups  of  women  with  the  same  value  for  the  dependent  variable,  but 
differing  values  for  the  explanatory  variables.   These  situations  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  a  linear  model,  since  such  a  model  specifies  that  a  one-unit  change  in  the 
value  of  an  explanatory  variable  will  always  produce  a  change  in  the  dependent  vari- 
able equal  to  the  coefficient  of  that  explanatory  variable. 

This  problem  does  not  exist  for  wives  whose  probability  of  working  is  between 
the  two  extremes  of  zero  and  one.   If  most  wives  fell  into  this  intermediate  cate- 
gory, the  assumption  of  a  linear  relationship  might  be  quite  adequate.   However, 

2? 
only  37.0%  of  all  Canadian  wives  were  in  the  labour  force  in  1971.  '  We  have, 

therefore,  used  a  technique  called  "probit  analysis"  which  specifically  accounts  for 

departures  from  linearity  as  the  dependent  variable  approaches  the  extreme  values  of 

zero  or  one. 

In  probit  analysis  we  first  calculate  an  index  value  for  each  individual 
based  on  that  individual's  associated  characteristics,  and  then  find  the  cumulative 

probability  of  randomly  drawing  a  value  of  a  standard  normal  variable  less  than  or 

23 
equal  to  this  index  value.    Thus,  for  very  large  index  values  the  estimated  proba- 
bility will  always  be  approximately  one,  while  for  very  small  index  values  the  esti- 
mated probability  will  always  be  approximately  zero.   In  between  these  extremes, 
the  probability  will  be  larger  the  larger  the  value  of  the  index.   The  coefficients 
shown  in  our  tables  of  estimated  probit  coefficients  are  the  coefficients  of  our 
indices,  which  are  then  used  to  calculate  the  associated  probabilities.   A  one-unit 
increase  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  variables  in  the  equation  for  our  index  will 
change  the  value  of  the  index  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  this  variable; 
it  will  not  change  the  value  of  the  associated  probability  by  an  amount  equal  to 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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this  coefficient.   Thus  the  dependent  variables  for  our  probit  tables  are  really 
indices,  which  in  turn  are  related  to  probabilities  by  the  cumulative  normal  proba- 
bility table.24 

Since  our  opportunity  for  jobs  index  has  not  been  included  in  previous 
studies  of  female  labour  force  behaviour,  we  have  first  estimated  our  model  with  and 
without  this  variable  for  the  three  age  groups  15-19,  20-24  and  25-29.  Columns  1,  3 
and  5  of  Table  2.9  show  the  coefficients  of  all  explanatory  variables  with  the 
opportunity  for  jobs  index  included;  the  coefficients  with  this  variable  omitted  are 
shown  in  Columns  2,  4  and  6.   In  all  cases,  the  coefficients  are  shown  together  with 
t-statistics  which  indicate  the  significance  level  of  the  coefficient;  that  is,  the 
level  of  certainty  with  which  we  can  conclude  that  the  particular  variable  belongs 
in  the  model. 

Comparing  the  results  with  and  without  the  opportunity  for  jobs  index,  it  is 
apparent  that,  for  each  age  group,  the  estimated  coefficients  of  most  variables  are 
virtually  unchanged  when  the  opportunity  for  lobs  index  is  omitted.   The  exceptions 
are  the  coefficients  for  the  unemployment  variable  and  the  urban-rural  variable. 
When  the  opportunity  for  jobs  variable  is  included,  the  coefficients  for  the  urban- 
rural  variable  are  not  significant  at  even  a  confidence  level  as  low  as  80%;  while 
the  coefficients  for  the  unemployment  rate  variable  are  significant  at  this  low 
level  for  two  of  the  three  age  groups,  but  are  not  significant  for  any  age  group  at 
the  90%  level.   When  the  opportunity  for  jobs  index  is  omitted,  the  coefficients  for 
both  the  unemployment  and  urban-rural  variables  become  markedly  larger  in  absolute 
value,  and  are  all  significant  at  the  99%  level.   Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
opportunity  for  jobs  variable  does  belong  in  our  model.  Furthermore,  when  this 
variable  is  excluded,  some  of  its  effects  are  attributed  to  the  unemployment  and 
urban-rural  variables.   Since  the  coefficients  for  the  urban-rural  variable  are 
never  significant  at  the  80%  level  when  the  opportunity  for  jobs  variable  is  inclu- 
ded, we  have  carried  out  the  rest  of  our  analysis  using  a  model  that  includes  the 
opportunity  for  jobs  variable  and  omits  the  urban-rural  variable. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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TABLE  2.9.   Probit  Estimates  for  Full  Model  With  and  Without  Opportunity  for  Jobs  Index 


Explanatory  variables 


Age  groups 

15- 

-19 

20-24 

25- 

-29 

With 
jobs  index 

Without 
jobs  index 

With       Without 
jobs  index   jobs  index 

With 
jobs  index 

Without 
jobs  index 

-6.1108 
(5.04)1 

-4.9286 
(4.81) 

-1.4572 
(3.79) 

-.35867 
(1.23) 

-.89190 
(2.85) 

-.21927 
(.98) 

.01925 
(.64) 

.02755 
(.93) 

.05359 
(6.05) 

.05469 
(6.19) 

.08773 
(12.16) 

.08836 
(12.26) 

-.15702 
(-99) 

-.17934 
(1.15) 

-.47439 
(8.84) 

-.48424 
(9.06) 

-.38142 
(7.57) 

-.39139 
(7.80) 

-.14035 
(1.03) 

-.13063 
(.96) 

-.12975 
(2.52) 

-.13632 
(2.66) 

-.17120 
(1.72) 

.16966 
(1.72) 

.11908 
(4.95) 

-.10115 
(2.93) 

.11951 
(4.97) 

-.09993 
(2.89) 

-.00007 
(.83) 

-.00007 
(.74) 

-.00016 
(6.52) 

-.00015 
(6.33) 

-.00011 
(8.32) 

-.00010 
(8.15) 

-.00031 
(1.65) 

-.00028 
(1.55) 

-.00011 
(2.14) 

-.00010 
(2.00) 

-.00009 
(3.99) 

-.00009 
(3.89) 

.00037 
(1.75) 

.00036 
(1.68) 

.00037 
(5.67) 

.00036 
(5.58) 

.00022 
(5.73) 

.00021 
(5.62) 

.30381 
(5.19) 

.29308 
(5.04) 

.05706 
(4.25) 

.05714 
(4.27) 

.01913 
(2.15) 

.01954 
(2.20) 

-.06803 
(.51) 

-.06553 
(.49) 

.03257 
(.61) 

.02821 
(.53) 

.13062 
(2.81) 

.12873 
(2.77) 

.10652 
(.56) 

.09643 
(.51) 

-.19061 
(2.80) 

-.19009 
(2.79) 

-.28318 
(4.83) 

-.28754 
(4.91) 

-.05666 
(1.46) 

-.08810 
(2.54) 

-.02681 
(1.65) 

-.06510 
(4.74) 

-.01270 
(.89) 

-.03562 
(2.92) 

1.9922 
(1.84) 

2.0086 
(4.37) 

1.2383 
(3.08) 

-.24358 
(1.20) 

-.53619 
(4.24) 

-.03497 
(.40) 

-.33830 
(6.25) 

-.07950 
(1.03) 

-.26779 
(5.55) 

.2078 

.2033 

.2640 

.2609 

.2376 

.2363 

.7484 

.7484 

.7284 

.7284 

.7495 

.7495 

1.  Constant 

2.  Years  of  education 

3.  Number  of  children  less  than  six  years 
of  age 

4.  Number  of  children  6-14  years  of 
age 

Product  of  numbers  of  children  less  than  six 
and  number  6-14  years  of  age 


Number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age 
attending  school  full-  or  part-time  2 

Number  of  children  ever  born 


8.  Employment  income  of  husband 

9.  Asset  income  of  family 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband  plus  asset 
income  of  family  divided  by  number  of 
persons  in  family 

11.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if  religion 
of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if  language 
of  home  is  French,  and  equal  to  0  other- 
wise 

14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 

16.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if  family 

lives  in  rural  area,  and  equal  to  0 

otherwise 

2 
Pseudo  R 


Maximum  R' 

2 
Pseudo  R ., 

maximum  R  for  model) 


2  2 

Pseudo  R  for  model  (pseudo  R  divided  by 


.2777 


.2717 


.3624 


.3581 


.3170 


.3153 


Number  of  married  women  in  sample 
Number  of  married  women  who  worked 
Proportion  of  married  women  who  worked 

Final  value  of  log  of  likelihood  function 


607 
328 
.54 


-348.06 


-349.78 


4438 

2853 

.64 


-2212.5 


-2221.7 


-3083.9 


5541 

2651 

.48 


-3088.7 


■'■Numbers  in  parentheses  are  (asymptotic)  t-statistics.  A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95% 
level  of  confidence  if  its  t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 

2Variable  Number  6  was  not  included  for  age  groups  15-19,  20-24  and  25-29. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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2.5.   The  Impact  of  Selected  Variables  on  the  Probability  a  Wife  Will  Work 

The  probit  coefficients  for  our  final  model  are  shown  in  Table  2.10. 
Looking  only  at  those  coefficient  estimates  that  are  significant  at  at  least  a  95% 
confidence  level,  we  find  that  a  wife  is  more  likely  than  the  average  wife  in  her 
age  group  to  work  if  she  has  more  years  of  education,  has  fewer  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  has  fewer  children  6-14  years  of  age,  has  more  children  19-24  who  are 
attending  school,  has  fewer  children  ever  born,  has  a  husband  with  a  lower  employ- 
ment income,  is  in  a  family  with  a  smaller  amount  of  asset  income,  was  married  at  a 
later  age,  is  Roman  Catholic,  does  not  live  in  a  French-speaking  home,  lives  in  a 
province  with  a  low  unemployment  rate,  and  lives  in  an  area  with  a  high  value  of 
our  opportunity  for  jobs  index.   The  coefficients  for  the  product  of  the  number  of 

children  aged  less  than-  six  and  the  number  aged  6-14  are  positive  for  all  age  groups 

25 
for  which  this  variable  is  included.    This  indicates  that,  with  the  birth  of  a  new 

child,  there  is  less  of  a  decline  in  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  work  if  she 

already  has  some  children  in  the  6-14  age  bracket  than  if  this  is  the  first  child, 

or  if  all  her  other  children  are  still  under  six  years  of  age.   The  coefficients  for 

the  interaction  term  created  by  dividing  the  employment  income  of  the  husband  plus 

the  family  asset  income  by  the  number  of  people  in  the  family  are  positive  for  all 

age  groups  where  these  coefficients  are  significant  at  the  95%  confidence  level. 

The  implication  of  this  result  is  that  the  decline  in  the  probability  that  the  wife 

will  work  as  the  husband's  income  or  family  asset  income  increases  will  be  less 

steep  the  smaller  the  number  of  children. 

The  only  surprising  results  in  Table  2.10  are  the  significantly  positive 
coefficients  for  the  variable  measuring  whether  or  not  the  wife  is  Roman  Catholic. 
In  the  past,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  overall  labour  force  participation  of 
Canadian  wives  is  lower  than  that  of  their  United  States  counterparts  partly  because 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Canadian  population.  Our  results 
show  that  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  work  declines  sharply  as  the  number  of 
children  increases.   Hence,  to  the  extent  that  Roman  Catholics  tend  to  have  more 
children,  our  study  supports  the  above  hypothesis  regarding  lower  participation 
rates.   However,  our  results  also  show  that  English-speaking  Roman  Catholic  wives 

with  child-bearing  patterns  similar  to  other  wives  in  their  age  groups  seem  to  have 

26 
higher  than  average  probabilities  of  working.    Only  French-speaking  wives  seem  to 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  53. 
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TABLE  2.10.  Probit  Estimates  for  Final  Model 


Explanatory  variables 

Age  groups 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65+ 

1. 

Constant 

-6.7501 
(6.18)1 

-1.5413 
(4.75) 

-1.0747 
(4.18) 

-  .4686 
(2.01) 

-  .5412 
(2.57) 

-  .6266 
(3.14) 

-1.0731 
(5.50) 

-1.5073 
(7.46) 

-1.7625 
(7.64) 

-1.8094 
(5.83) 

-1.6577 
(4.65) 

2. 

Years  of  education 

.01553 
(.52) 

.05360 
(6.05) 

.08769 
(12.15) 

.05930 
(8.47) 

.06220 
(8.90) 

.05781 
(8.29) 

.06526 
(9.27) 

.06202 
(7.88) 

.07665 
(9.15) 

.06424 
(6.65) 

.05481 
(5.34) 

3. 

Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

-  .15140 
(.96) 

-  .47445 
(8.84) 

-  .38062 
(7.56) 

-  .45598 
(9.47) 

-.42017 
(8.33) 

-  .40562 
(6.71) 

-  .57374 
(5.50) 

4. 

Number  of  children  6-14  years 
of  age 

-  .14255 
(1.05) 

-  .12981 
(2.53) 

-  .12613 
(3.61) 

-  .09622 
(3.78) 

-  .15692 
(6.59) 

-  .15074 
(5.78) 

-  .09435 
(2.80) 

-  .10904 
(1.44) 

5. 

Product  of  numbers  of  children 
less  than  six  and  6-14  years  of 
age 

.17153 
(1.73) 

.11878 
(4.94) 

.02812 
(1.61) 

.04627 
(2.68) 

.06438 
(2.89) 

.14583 
(3.74) 

6. 

Number  of  children  19-24  years 
of  age  attending  school  full-  or 
part-time 

-  .43377 
(.88) 

.31694 
(2.64) 

-  .00969 
(.21) 

.08168 
(2.07) 

.06608 
(1.41) 

.25307 
(3.98) 

.31429 
(2.49) 

-  .50610 
(.95) 

7. 

Number  of  children  ever  born 

-  .10171 
(2.94) 

.00120 
(.04) 

.00257 
(.13) 

-  .00750 
(.48) 

-  .01539 
(1.09) 

-  .01018 
(.72) 

-  .00144 
(.10) 

-  .00849 
(.53) 

-  .03102 
(1.93) 

8. 

Employment  income  of  husband 

-  .00008 
(.85) 

-  .00016 
(6.52) 

-  .00011 
(8.32) 

-  .00008 
(7.32) 

-  .00005 
(6.26) 

-  .00003 
(4.42) 

-  .00004 
(6.19) 

-  .00003 
(3.85) 

-  .00006 
(4.56) 

-  .00001 
(.54) 

.00005 
(1.60) 

9. 

Asset  income  of  family 

-  .00032 
(1.74) 

-  .00011 
(2.15) 

-  .00009 
(4.01) 

-  .00007 
(2.43) 

-  .00002 
(.91) 

-  .00001 
(.48) 

-  .00004 
(2.70) 

-  .00003 
(2.11) 

-  .00007 
(3.99) 

-  .00007 
(2.89) 

-  .00004 
(1.13) 

10. 

Employment  income  of  husband 
plus  asset  income  of  family 
divided  by  number  of  persons 
in  family 

.00038 
(1.78) 

.00037 
(5.67) 

.00022 
(5.74) 

.00015 
(3.71) 

.00007 
(2.12) 

-  .00001 
(.46) 

.00003 
(1.38) 

.00002 
(.87) 

.00007 
(2.33) 

.00003 
(.66) 

-  .00001 
(.18) 

11. 

Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

.31025 
(5.32) 

.05712 
(4.26) 

.01914 
(2.15) 

.00566 
(.78) 

-  .01070 
(1.72) 

-  .00842 
(1.61) 

.00246 
(.54) 

.01190 
(2.79) 

.00508 
(1.09) 

00355 
(.57) 

-  .01181 
(1.88) 

12. 

Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  religion  of  wife  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 

-  .06308 
(.47) 

.03355 
(.63) 

.13333 
(2.87) 

.14817 
(3.04) 

.09100 
(1.85) 

.06951 
(1.41) 

-  .02305 
(.44) 

-  .11172 
(1.82) 

.02656 
(.39) 

.03333 
(.39) 

.09840 
(.99) 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to 
1  if  language  of  home  is 

French,  and  equal  to  0  .11770 

otherwise  (-62) 


-  .18996   -  .28181 
(2.79)     (4.81) 


.02645 

-  .37995 

-  .28805 

-  .27978 

-  .18852 

-  .34799 

-  .38340 

-  .102 

(4.25) 

(5.83) 

(4.46) 

(4.05) 

(2.42) 

(3.93) 

(3.43) 

(.77) 

See  footnote(s)  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  2.10.   Probit  Estimates  for  Final  Model  -  Concluded 


Explanatory  variables 


Age  groups 


15-19      20-24      25-29      30-34      35-39      40-44      45-49      50-54      55-59      60-64 


14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 


15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs 

index 
Combined  grouped  R2  =  .9072 


65+ 


-  .04363  -  .02425  -  .00715  -  .03658  -  .02756  -  .03214  -  .02372  -  .02408  -  .01529     .01126  -  .02486 

(1.17)  (1.62)     (.54)  (2.70)  (2.04)     (2.38)     (1.77)  (1.65)  (.94)  (.55)      (1.05) 

3.0111  2.1542     1.5596  1.4418  1.7610     2.1074     2.1986     2.0307  2.1032  1.2156     1.1135 

(4.42)  (7.59)     (6.23)  (5.72)  (7.21)     (8.70)     (9.00)     (7.73)  (7.06)  (3.20)     (2.50) 


Pseudo  R 

2 
Maximum  R  for  model 

2 
Pseudo  R  for  model  (pseudo 

2  2 

R  divided  by  maximum  R  for 

model) 


Number  of  married  women  in 

sample 

Number  of  married  women  who 

worked 

Proportion  of  married  women 

who  worked 

Final  value  of  log  of  likeli- 
hood function 


.2059      .2639      .2375      .1543      .1184      .1137      .1247      .0863      .0926      .0570      .0348 
.7484      .7284      .7495      .7395      .7351      .7426      .7442      .7364      .7180      .6582      .4347 


.27515 


.36232 


.31685     .20873     .16106     .15305     .16754     .11718     .12904     .08665     .07997 


607 

4438 

5541 

4762 

4613 

4570 

4476 

3509 

2941 

2159 

3049 

328 

2853 

2651 

1879 

1755 

1896 

1900 

1352 

965 

492 

252 

54 

.64 

.48 

.40 

.38 

.41 

.42 

.38 

.33 

.23 

.08 

-348.79   -2212.6    -3084.4    -2803.3    -2773.7    -2825.4    -2753.2    -2180.8    -1718.2 


-1095.4 


-815.6 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  (asymptotic)  t-statistics.   A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence  if  its 
t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 

2 
Explained  in  Chapter  4,  Section  4.5. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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have  generally  lower  than  average  probabilities  of  working,  even  after  controlling 
for  child-bearing  patterns. 

For  any  one  age  group,  the  relative  impacts  of  the  explanatory  variables  on 
the  probability  of  a  wife  working  depend  only  on  the  coefficient  magnitudes  and  the 
relevant  units  of  change  for  each  of  the  explanatory  variables.   However,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  directly  from  this  table  what  the  numerical  increase  or 
decrease  would  be  in  the  probability  of  a  wife  working  given  a  change  of  some  speci- 
fied size  in  one  of  the  explanatory  variables.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  compare  the  impli- 
cations for  different  age  groups  of  a  given  change  in  the  magnitude  of  an  explanatory 
variable.   As  noted  previously,  this  is  because  when  we  multiply  the  probit  coeffi- 
cients for  a  woman  in  a  given  age  group  times  the  appropriate  values  for  her  of  the 
explanatory  variables  and  sum  the  results  what  we  get  is  an  index  value,  not  this 
woman's  probability  of  working.   To  find  the  expected  probability  that  this  woman 
will  work  we  now  must  use  a  cumulative  normal  probability  table  to  find  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  a  value  less  than  or  equal  to  the  index  value  calculated  for  this 
woman.   This  probability  is  her  estimated  or  expected  probability  of  working. 

Because  of  the  shape  of  the  cumulative  normal  distribution,  a  change  of  any 
specified  magnitude  in  the  value  of  the  index  will  have  a  different  impact  on  the 
probability  of  working,  depending  on  the  initial  value  of  the  index.   For  instance, 
if  the  proportion  of  women  who  work  in  an  age  group  is  0.48,  corresponding  to  a  mean 
index  value  for  the  group  of  -0.05,  then  a  change  of  +0.5  in  the  value  of  the  index 
will  increase  the  expected  probability  of  working  by  +0.19,  while  a  change  of  +1.0. 
in  the  index  will  increase  the  expected  probability  by  +0.35.   If  the  proportion  of 
women  who  work  is  0.38,  corresponding  to  a  mean  index  value  for  the  group  of  -0.31, 
a  change  of  +0.5  in  the  index  will  increase  the  expected  probability  by  +0.20,  while 
a  change  of  +1.0  in  the  index  will  increase  the  expected  probability  by  +0.38.   If 
the  proportion  of  women  who  work  is  0.08,  corresponding  to  a  mean  index  value  for 
the  group  of  -1.41,  a  change  of  +0.5  in  the  index  will  increase  the  expected  proba- 
bility by  +0.10,  while  a  change  of  +1.0  in  the  index  will  increase  the  expected 
probability  by  +0.26. 

Table  2.11  shows  the  expected  changes  for  each  age  group  in  the  probability 
of  working,  or  the  proportion  of  working  women,  given  specified  changes  in  the  mean 


TABLE  2.11.   Expected  Changes  in  the  Proportions  of  Working  Wives  Given  Specified  Changes  in 
the  Mean  Value  of  Each  Explanatory  Variable 


Explanatory  variables 


Unit  change 


(•54)J 


Age  groups 


15-19   20-24   25-29   30-34   35-39 
.1 


(.64)    (.48)    (.40)    (.38) 


40-44   45-49   50-54   55-59   60-64 
(.41)    (.42)    (.38)    (.33)    (.23) 


Range  of  expected 
changes  associated 
with  probit  coef- 

ficient  estimates 

,_     found  to  be  signi- 
ficant with  a  95? 
(.08)    level  of  confidence 


1.  Years  of  education 

2.  Number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

3.  Number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

4.  Product  of  numbers  of 
children  less  than  six 
and  6-14  years  of  age 

5.  Number  of  children  19-24 
years  of  age  attending 
school  full-  or  part-time 

6.  Number  of  children  ever 
born 

7.  Employment  income  of 
husband 

8.  Asset  income  of  family 

9.  Employment  income  of 
husband  plus  asset  in- 
come of  family  divided 
by  number  of  persons  in 
family 

10.  Age  of  wife  at  first  mar- 
riage 

11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to 
1  if  religion  of  wife  is 
Roman  Catholic,  and  equal 
to  0  otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to 
1  if  language  of  home  is 
French,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 


+  1  year         .006 
+  1  child       -.0602 
+  1  child 

+  1 

+  1  child 

+  1  child 

+  1000  dollars  --0322 
+  1000  dollars  -.1272 


+  250  dollars 
+  1  year 


Religion  is 
Roman  Catholic 


Language  of 
home  is  French 


13.  Provincial  unemployment 

rate  +1.0% 

14.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs 
index  +0.1 


.037 
.119 

2 
-.025 

2 
.046 

-.0172 

.116 


.020    .035    .023    .024 


.186   -.147   -.160   -.146 


.054   -.051   -.048   -.036 


.0622   .047    .Oil2   .018 


-.154 


.124 


.023 
-.146 
-.060 

.025 

-.0042 


.034    .022    .014    .007 


.021    .008    .0022  -.0042 


.0122   .053    .058    .0352 


-.073   -.110   -.010   -.133 


.0092  -.0032  -.014   -.010 


.077    .062     .056    .068 


-.001 


-.003 


.027 


.026 
-.201 
-.058 

.058 

.032 


.024 


.028 


.020 


.008 


-.040 

.ooo2 

2 
.001 

-.0032 

-.006 

061 

-.044 

-.030 

-.019 

-.012 

-.015 

042 

-.036 

-.027 

-.0082 

-.0042 

-.015 

.003 


.001 


-.009 


.107 

-.105 

.012 

-.009 

.083 

.087 

-.035   -.038 


.025 


.096 


.106   -.052 


.0042  -.0002  -.0022 


.011   -.021   -.003 
.011   -.025   -.021 


.0022   .006    .0022 


.004    .0022   .0012 


2       2       2 
.042    .010    .010 


.069   -.115   -.099 


.0092  -.0062   .0032 


.079    .079    .038 


-.004 


.008 
-.0062 


.000 


-.002 


.015 


.008  to  .035 
-.146  to  -.201 
-.035  to  -.060 

.018  to   .058 

.032  to   .124 

-.040 

-.011  to  -.061 
-.011  to  -.042 


.006  to   .034 
.004  to   .119 


.053  to   .058 


014 

-.010 

to  - 

-.133 

0042 

-.010 

to  - 

-.014 

018 

.018 

to 

.116 

■•-Numbers  in  parentheses  are  actual  proportions  of  working  wives  in  each  age  group. 

2 
Associated  probit  coefficients  are  not  significant  at  a  95%  level  of  confidence. 


Source:   Probit  coefficients  used  to  calculate  these  changes  are  shown  in  Table  2.10. 
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values  of  the  explanatory  variables.   Looking  only  at  the  changes  associated  with 
probit  coefficient  estimates  that  were  found  to  be  significant  with  a  95%  level  of 
confidence,  we  see  that  the  most  consistent  and  largest  declines  in  the  probability 
of  a  wife  working  are  associated  with  the  birth  of  another  child. 

Looking  at  all  the  expected  changes,  whether  or  not  the  associated  coeffi- 
cient estimates  are  significant,  we  can  also  see  that  the  impact  of  the  variables 
for  the  employment  income  of  the  husband,  the  asset  income  of  the  family,  and  the 
variable  capturing  the  interaction  between  these  two  variables  and  family  size  all 
become  less  as  we  proceed  from  the  20-24  age  group  to  the  40-44  age  group.   The  im- 
pact of  the  opportunity  for  jobs  variable  becomes  less  as  we  proceed  from  the  15-19 
age  group  to  the  30-34  age  group,  greater  as  we  proceed  from  the  30-34  age  group  to 
the  45-49  age  group,  and  then  progressively  less  again  for  older  age  groups.   These 
observed  age  patterns  seem  to  coincide  with  the  decline  with  age  in  the  numbers  of 
wives  entering  the  labour  force  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  wives  enter  their 
forties,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  wives  re-entering  the  labour  force  after 
prolonged  periods  of  not  working. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  changes  made  in 
constructing  Table  2.11  in  the  explanatory  variables  relative  to  the  mean  values  of 
these  explanatory  variables  for  each  age  group,  these  means  are  shown  in  Table  2.12. 
In  Table  2.12  we  also  show  separate  means  for  wives  in  each  age  group  who  worked  and 
for  wives  who  did  not  work.   Years  of  education  decreases  steadily  as  we  move  from 
the  20-24  age  group  to  the  65+  age  group.   The  mean  values  for  all  the  child-status 
variables  first  increase  and  then  decrease  with  increasing  age,  except  for  the  mean 
values  for  children  ever  born.   The  mean  values  for  children  ever  born  increase  up 
to  the  40-44  age  group,  then  decrease  until  the  55-59  age  group,  and  then  increase 
again.   The  mean  values  for  husband's  employment  income  increase  up  to  the  35-39 
age  group  and  then  decrease.   On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  values  for  the  asset  in- 
come of  the  family  increase  steadily  with  the  age  of  the  wife. 

The  mean  ages  at  first  marriage  are  not  very  meaningful  for  the  older  age 
groups.   This  is  because  the  values  of  this  variable  were  calculated  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  years  that  have  passed  since  a  wife's  first  marriage  from  her  present 
age.   The  number  of  years  since  first  marriage  is  given  on  the  Family  File  of  the 
Public  Use  Sample  in  single  years  of  age  up  to  35  years,  and  as  35  years  for  all 


TABLE  2.12.   Mean  Values  of  Explanatory  Variables  for  All  Wives,  Wives  Who  Did  Not  Work,  and  Wives  Who  Worked 


Explanatory  variables 


Age  groups 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65+ 

9.91 

10.9 

10.7 

10.1 

9.6 

9.4 

9.2 

9.1 

8.7 

8.0 

7.5 

9.42 

10.0 

9.9 

9.7 

9.3 

9.0 

8.6 

8.6 

8.2 

7.7 

7.5 

10. 43 

11.4 

11.5 

10.6 

10.1 

9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

9.7 

9.2 

8.9 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

0.9 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

1.9 

2.1 

1.7 

1.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

1.3 

1.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.8 

1.7 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.6 

0.9 

1.7 

2.6 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

0.8 

1.4 

2.2 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

2.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

4418.0 

5941.8 

7520.0 

8480.2 

8523.0 

8252.7 

7274.7 

6162.7 

6162.7 

4564.9 

1539.1 

4008.3 

6068.2 

7746.7 

8871.4 

8953.9 

8692.0 

8571.3 

7357.2 

6187.7 

4344.0 

1397.7 

4766.4 

5874.8 

7277.9 

7896.1 

8253.9 

8290.5 

7961.6 

7148.4 

6113.6 

5313.2 

3108.2 

50.5 

95.9 

194.2 

198.6 

266.3 

371.5 

508.6 

692.6 

973.0 

1450.7 

1712.2 

72.3 

77.0 

195.9 

192.2 

256.6 

375.6 

532.3 

698.6 

1000.9 

1516.3 

1729.6 

32.0 

106.4 

192.3 

208.2 

282.1 

365.8 

476.4 

683.1 

915.7 

1228.1 

1519.4 

1818.5 

2322.0 

2345.0 

2096.2 

2010.6 

2080.5 

2443.6 

2653.9 

2836.6 

2705.0 

1532.9 

1510.6 

1929.0 

2058.3 

2012.5 

1973.3 

2008.8 

2368.2 

2614.0 

2820.0 

2629.5 

1475.8 

2080.4 

2540.4 

2657.6 

2222.4 

2071.3 

2181.6 

2546.0 

2717.6 

2870.7 

2960.7 

2166.5 

17.7 

20.2 

21.4 

21.8 

22.3 

23.0 

23.7 

24.6 

26.0 

29.1 

36.2 

17.4 

19.5 

20.8 

21.5 

22.5 

23.1 

23.6 

24.3 

25.9 

29.0 

36.3 

18.0 

20.6 

22.1 

22.2 

22.1 

22.8 

23.7 

25.1 

26.4 

29.4 

35.7 

0.40 

0.44 

0.48 

0.48 

0.46 

0.46 

0.41 

0.39 

0.37 

0.39 

0.33 

0.41 

0.47 

0.51 

0.50 

0.50 

0.51 

0.48 

0.44 

0.41 

0.41 

0.33 

0.39 

0.43 

0.45 

0.45 

0.40 

0.40 

0.33 

0.30 

0.29 

0.31 

0.29 

0.16 

0.23 

0.27 

0.26 

0.25 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

0.21 

0.16 

0.27 

0.31 

0.29 

0.30 

0.31 

0.30 

0.28 

0.27 

0.26 

0.21 

0.16 

0.22 

0.23 

0.20 

0.15 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

0.14 

0.14 

5.7 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5  " 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

0.41 

0.42 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.38 

0.39 

0.40 

0.40 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.40 

0.43 

0.43 

0.43 

0.42 

0.43 

0.43 

0.43 

0.43 

0.42 

0.42 

0.42 

1.  Years  of  education 


2.  Number  of  children  less  than  six  years 
of  age 

3.  Number  of  children  6-14  years  of  age 


4.  Product  of  numbers  of  children  less  than 
six  and  number  6-14  years  of  age 

5.  Number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age 
attending  school  full-  or  part-time 

6.  Number  of  children  ever  born 


7.  Employment  income  of  husband 


8.  Asset  income  of  family 


9.  Employment  income  of  husband  plus  asset 
income  of  family  divided  by  number  of 
persons  in  family 

10.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 


11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if  religion 
of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  equal  to 

0  otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if  language 
of  home  is  French,  and  equal  to  0  other- 
wise 

13.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 


14.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 


^Mean  value  for  all  wives  in  this  age  group. 
^Mean  value  for  wives  in  this  age  group  who  did  not  work. 
Mean  value  for  wives  in  this  age  group  who  worked. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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those  whose  actual  date  of  first  marriage  was  more  than  35  years  ago.   The  propor- 
tions of  wives  who  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  proportions  of  wives  living  in  homes 
where  the  head  has  stated  that  French  is  the  language  most  often  spoken  at  home, 
rise  up  to  the  25-29  and  30-34  age  groups,  and  then  decline  steadily  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  60-64  age  group.   Neither  the  mean  unemployment  rates  nor  the  mean 
values  for  the  opportunity  for  jobs  index  indicate  any  clear  pattern  with  age. 

Looking  now  at  the  mean  values  for  those  who  did  not  work  versus  the  mean 
values  for  those  who  worked,  we  find  that  the  wives  who  worked  are  more  educated, 
have  fewer  children  younger  than  six,  fewer  children  6-14  years  of  age,  and  fewer 
children  ever  born,  but  as  many  or  more  children  19-24  years  of  age  attending  school 
full-  or  part-time,  generally  live  in  households  where  the  husband's  employment  in- 
come and  the  family  asset  income  are  lower,  but  the  ner  person  family  income  (ig- 
noring the  income  of  the  wife)  is  higher,  tended  to  marry  later,  are  less  likely  to 
be  Roman  Catholic  or  live  in  a  French-speaking  home,  and  live  in  places  where  the 
unemployment  rates  are  lower  and  the  values  of  our  opportunity  for  jobs  index  are 
higher. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  focused  on  the  question  of  which  wives  work  for  pay. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  wives  who  want  to  work,  but  cannot  find  work  immediately 
at  a  wage  rate  that  is  acceptable  to  them.   These  unemployed  wives  are  the  focus  of 
our  next  chanter. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Employment  income  includes  income  from  wages  and  salaries,  net  income  from 
business  or  professional  practice  and/or  net  farm  income. 

2 
In  a  study  such  as  Heckman's  (1976)  which  includes  no  market  variables,  the 

demand  for  the  labour  of  married  women  in  any  given  education-experience  (and  hence 
offered  wage)  class  is  implicitly  assumed  to  be  infinitely  elastic.   Thus  the  ob- 
served differences  in  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  individual  women  are  attributed 
entirely  to  differences  in  personal  and  family  characteristics  such  as  education  and 
child  status. 

The  studies  of  the  labour  force  participation  of  Canadian  wives  by  Ostry 
(1968),  Spencer  and  Featherstone  (1970),  Skoulas  (1974)  and  Gunderson  (1976,  1977) 
all  include  both  a  place  of  residence  variable  and  a  region  variable,  and  the  study 
by  Alllngham  and  Spencer  (1968)  includes  a  place  of  residence  variable.   Since  many 
aspects  of  the  Canadian  economy,  including  the  industrial  and  occupational  structure 
and  the  general  unemployment  rate,  differ  systematically  by  place  of  residence  and 
region,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  wives  also  differs 
systematically  from  one  place  of  residence  and  region  to  another.   Place  of  residence 
and  regional  variables  cannot  provide  much  insight  into  the  reasons  for  these  ob- 
served differences,  however. 

3 
Our  variable  for  the  education  of  the  wife  is  really  an  index  for  the  level 

of  schooling.   Values  were  assigned  to  this  index  as  follows: 

Level  of  schooling  of  wife  Index  value 

No  schooling  0.0 

Below  Grade  5  2.5 

Grades  5-8  6.5 

Grades  9-10  9.5 

Grade  11  11.0 

Grade  12  12.0 

Grade  13  13.0 

University  1-2  14.5 

University  3-4  without  degree  16.0 

University  3-4  with  degree  17.0 

University  5+  without  degree  18.0 

University  5+  with  degree  19.0 
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A  more  sophisticated  scheme  for  assigning  values  to  this  educational  index 
would  undoubtedly  change  the  magnitudes  of  the  associated  coefficients  somewhat,  but 
would  not  alter  our  basic  findings. 

The  child-status  variables  included  in  the  Family  File  of  the  Public  Use 
Sample  are  the  number  of  children  in  the  family  less  than  six  years  of  age,  the  num- 
ber 6-14  years,  the  number  15-18  years  attending  school,  the  number  15-18  not  atten- 
ding school,  the  number  19-24  attending  school,  and  the  number  19-24  not  attending 
school. 

The  age  at  first  marriage  variable  was  created  bv  subtracting  the  number  of 
years  that  have  passed  since  a  wife's  first  marriage  from  her  age  at  the  time  the 
1971  Census  was  taken  on  1  June  1971. 

A  variable  is  included  in  the  Family  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample  for 
whether  the  wife  last  worked  in  1971,  in  1970,  before  1970  or  never  worked.   Thus, 
for  a  wife  with  employment  income  in  1970,  there  is  no  information  on  whether  she 
worked  prior  to  1970.   This  information  is  only  available  for  those  who  did  not  work 
in  either  1970  or  1971. 

The  unemployed. include  all  those  who  looked  for  work  or  were  on  temporary 
layoff  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration.   The  unemployment  rate  is  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  persons  unemployed  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labour  force  in 
the  given  week. 

Q 

The  finding  that  women  are  occupationally  segregated  is  not  new.   See  Ostry 
(1967)  and  Gunderson  (1976)  for  Canadian  studies;  Gross  (1968),  Oppenheimer  (1970), 
Ferris  (1971) ,  Bergmann  and  Adelman  (1973)  and  Fuchs  (1974)  for  studies  of  occupa- 
tional segregation  by  sex  in  the  United  States. 

q 
Although  Statistics  Canada  has  published  more  fully  corrected  industrial 

data  by  sex  and  marital  status,  these  corrections  have  not  been  extended  to  variables 
such  as  weeks  worked  and  income.   In  later  chapters  of  this  monograph  we  make  com- 
parisons over  time  between  other  variables  such  as  these.   Hence  we  have  chosen  to 
use  our  data  at  this  point  to  ensure  consistency  with  these  later  data.  Appendix  A 
compares  our  partially  corrected  data  with  those  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada. 
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In  all  three  years ,  the  data  pertain  to  all  nersons  in  the  current  labour  force 
except  those  seeking  work  who  have  never  worked,  and,  additionally,  the  1971  data 
exclude  those  persons  who  last  worked  before  1  January  1970. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  relative  wages  of  women  compared 
with  the  wages  of  men  have  risen  over  this  period  (see  Meltz  ,  1965,  pp.  61-68). 

In  the  Public  Use  Sample  some  of  the  23  major  occuoational  groups  for  the 
1971  Census  have  been  combined  to  create  18  occupational  groups  on  the  Individual 
File  and  15  occupational  groups  on  the  Family  File.   Thus,  in  order  to  retain  a 
maximum  amount  of  occupational  information  we  have  used  the  Individual  File  whenever 
possible  in  calculating  occupational  characteristics  for  wage  earners  in  1970,  and 
for  the  1971  labour  force,  which  cannot  be  computed  from  the  information  published 
by  Statistics  Canada  from  the  1971  Census.   Occupational  characteristics  are  pre- 
sented in  our  monograph  using  the  categories  for  the  Individual  File. 

12 

Statistics  Canada  has  published  historical  data  using  the  1961  classifica- 
tion (a  1971  sample  was  recoded  on  this  basis)  which  also  show  that  occupational 
segregation  is  not  decreasing.  Other  data  showing  persistent  segregation  are  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  A. 

13 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  over-enumeration  of  unpaid  family  workers  in 

1971.   Since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  agriculture  industrial  and 

occupational  groups  are  in  this  category,  some  of  the  increase  in  these  groups  is 

probably  due  to  these  enumeration  problems. 

14 

For  1951,   1961  and  1971   the  chi-square  statistics   for  the  tests   comparing 

the   industrial   distributions   of  married  and  non-married  women,   given   the  distribu- 
tions  of   all  women,   are   all  less    than   the  0.99   two-tailed   critical  value   for   a   chi- 
square   distribution  with   11   degrees   of   freedom.      On   the   other  hand,    the   chi-square 
statistic  for  the  test  comparing  the  growth  in  the  married  and  non-married  female 
labour   forces,    given   the  growth   in  the   total   female   labour   force,    is   greater   than 
the  0.10    two-tailed   critical  value   for  a   chi-square   distribution  with   11   degrees  of 
freedom. 

For   1951,    1961  and  1971   the   chi-square  statistics    for   the    tests   comparing 
the   occupational   distributions   of  married   and  non-married  women,   given   the 
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distributions  of  all  women,  are  all  less  than  the  0.99  two-tailed  critical  value  for 
a  chi-square  distribution  with  17  degrees  of  freedom.   On  the  other  hand,  the  chi- 
square  statistic  for  the  test  comparing  the  growth  in  married  and  non-married  women 
workers,  given  the  growth  in  all  women  workers,  is  greater  than  the  0.10  two- tailed 
critical  value  for  a  chi-square  distribution  with  17  degrees  of  freedom. 

The  values  of  our  local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  were  computed  from  the 
Individual  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample  using  those  women  and  men  at  least  15  years 
of  age  who  reported  both  an  industry  and  an  occupation,  and  who  had  positive  income 
from  wages  and  salaries  in  the  calendar  year  of  1970. 

Subsequent  to  developing  our  local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  we  found  that 
Bowen  and  Finegan  (1969,  pp.  772-776)  had  calculated  a  similar  index  for  the  U.S. 
which  differs  from  ours  in  that  the  denominator  of  their  index  for  each  geographical 
region  is  the  total  civilian  employment,  rather  than  the  potential  female  labour 
force  as  in  the  case  of  our  index.   For  purposes  of  examining  the  wage  rates  and 
labour  force  behaviour  of  married  women  we  feel  that  our  index  is  more  appropriate, 
although  use  of  either  index  probably  would  represent  an  improvement  on  the  common 
practice  in  cross-sectional  studies  of  ignoring  labour  market  conditions. 

The  annual  average  unemployment  rates  for  1970  used  in  this  study  are  10.8% 
for  Newfoundland,  5.7%  for  Nova  Scotia,  8.0%  for  New  Brunswick,  7.9%  for  Quebec, 
4.3%  for  Ontario,  4.5%  for  Manitoba,  4.3%  for  Saskatchewan,  4.3%  for  Alberta  and 
7.6%  for  British  Columbia  (see  Bank  of  Canada  Review,  December  1971,  p. 597,  Table 
53). 

18 

A  good  introduction  to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  dummy  variables  can  be 

found  in  Wonnacott  and  Wonnacott  (1972,  pp.  308-313).   A  more  extensive  but  still 

elementary  discussion  can  be  found  in  Pindyck  and  Rubinfeld  (1976,  pp.  77-82). 

19 

On  the  Family  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample,  the  actual  values  for  the 

employment  income  of  the  husband  during  the  calendar  year  of  1970  are  given  for 
incomes  up  to  and  including  $49,999.   Incomes  of  $50,000  or  more  are  all  given  as 
$50,000.   Also,  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  census  data,  the  records  for 
families  (with  male  heads)  with  actual  total  family  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more  were 
dropped  from  the  Family  File.   The  employment  income  of  the  head  includes  income 
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from  wages  and  salaries,  net  income  from  business  or  professional  practice  and  net 
farm  income. 

20 

What  we  refer  to  here  as  the  asset  income  of  the  family  actually  includes 

bond  and  deposit  interest  and  dividends;  other  investment  income;  retirement  pensions 
from  previous  employment;  and  all  income  received  by  the  family  during  1970  on  a 
regular  basis  not  included  in  the  categories  of  family  employment  income,  family  in- 
come from  family  and  youth  allowances,  family  income  from  federal  and  provincial 
government  pension  plans,  or  other  government  transfer  payments.   Examples  of  types 
of  income  that  would  fall  into  this  last  residual  category  are  alimony,  net  income 
from  roomers  and  boarders,  pensions  received  from  abroad,  strike  pay,  royalties  and 
so  forth.   Actual  values  for  our  family  asset  income  variable  are  given  in  the 
Family  File  for  figures  up  to  and  including  $29,999.   All  figures  in  excess  of 
$29,999  are  given  in  the  Family  File  as  $30,000. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter  will  reveal 
that  employment  income  received  by  family  members  other  than  the  husband  or  wife, 
income  from  family  and  youth  allowances,  income  from  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment pension  plans,  and  other  government  transfer  payments  have  not  been  included 
in  our  analyses.   From  the  data  available  on  the  Familv  File  of  the  Public  Use 
Sample,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  separate  variable  for  each  of  these  omitted 
income  sources.   However,  the  variable  for  income  from  family  and  youth  allowances 
is  highly  collinear  with  our  child-status  variables.   Preliminary  estimation  results 
revealed  that  the  coefficients  of  the  remaining  income  variables  are  generally  in- 
significant, particularly  for  the  younger  age  groups.   This  is  probably  due  to  the 
way  in  which  our  sample  was  selected.   For  instance,  we  have  excluded  all  single- 
parent  families.   Our  decision,  therefore,  was  to  drop  these  four  income  variables 
from  our  analyses.   To  the  extent  that  these  omitted  income  variables  do,  in  fact, 
affect  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  Canadian  wives,  these  variables  are  in  the 
error  terms  of  the  relationships  we  have  estimated,  and  may  be  responsible  for 
biases  in  some  of  our  coefficient  estimates. 

21 

Gunderson  (1977)  avoids  the  problems  inherent  in  assuming  a  linear  relation- 
ship by  applying  logit  analysis  to  micro  data  on  married  women  from  the  1971  Census 
cross-tabulated  by  age  (15-24,  25-34,  35-44,  45-64),  education  (incomplete  high 
school,  complete  high  school,  complete  university),  child  status  (no  children,  pre- 
school children  only,  school  children  only,  both  pre-school  and  school  children), 
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family  income  minus  labour  market  earnings  of  wife  (less  than  $3,000;  $3,000-$5,999; 
$6,000-$8,999;  $9,000-$ll,999;  $12,000-$14,999;  $15,000+),  place  of  residence  (urban, 
rural  non-farm)  and  husband's  employment  status  (employed,  unemployed).   In  using 
data  for  these  cells,  however,  rather  than  the  records  for  the  individual  women, 
Gunderson  is  ignoring  the  wi thin-cell  variation. 

See  also  Davis  (1969)  for  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  logit  and  probit  analy- 
sis in  analysing  labour  force  participation. 

22 

See  Section  1.1. 

23 

See  Pindyck  and  Rubinfeld  (1976,  pp.  238-254)  for  an  introduction  to  probit 

analysis  and  a  brief  discussion  of  how  probit  analysis  is  related  to  other  techni- 
ques commonly  used  for  estimating  models  of  binary  choice. 

A  cumulative  probability  table  for  the  standard  normal  distribution  is 
given,  for  instance,  in  Wonnacott  and  Wonnacott  (1972,  p.  590). 

25 

In  general,  a  child-status  variable  was  excluded  from  our  analysis  for  a 

particular  age  group  if  its  mean  value  for  wives  in  that  age  group  was  zero  to  one 
significant  decimal  place.   The  exception  to  this  rule  is  our  variable  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  19-24  years  of  age  attending  school  full-  or  part-time.   This  variable 
was  included  in  our  equations  for  the  age  groups  30-34,  35-39  and  65+  despite  the 
fact  that  the  mean  values  of  this  variable  for  these  age  groups  are  all  zero  to  one 
significant  decimal  place  (see  Table  2.12).  Also,  the  variable  for  the  number  of 
children  ever  born  was  excluded  for  the  age  group  15-19  because  it  is  essentially 
equal  (for  individual  wives)  to  the  number  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age, 
and  for  the  age  group  20-24  because  it  is  essentially  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  children  younger  than  six  and  the  number  6-14  years  of  age. 

This  result  is  not  believed  to  be  due  to  multicollinearity  between  the  dummy 
variable  for  the  wife's  religion  and  the  dummy  variable  set  equal  to  one  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  home  is  French.   For  the  eleven  age  groups  the  correlations  between 
these  two  variables  are  0.51,  0.56,  0.58,  0.59,  0.59,  0.64,  0.65,  0.67  and  0.70 
respectively.   However,  it  is  possible  that  both  these  dummy  variables  are  partially 
accounting  for  non-linearities  in  the  actual  relationships  between  the  indices,  from 
which  the  probabilities  of  working  are  computed,  and  some  of  the  included  explana- 
tory variables  such  as  the  child-status  variables. 


CHAPTER  3 
WHICH  WIVES  ARE  UNEMPLOYED? 

3.1.   Introduction 

If  a  wife  is  looking  for  work  because  she  believes  it  is  possible  to  find 
work  at  an  offered  wage  rate  exceeding  her  asking  wage  and  has  not  yet  found  such  a 
job,  then  she  is  unemployed.   Unemployed  wives  fall  into  at  least  four  categories. 
First,  there  are  the  wives  entering  the  labour  market  for  the  first  time,  or  re- 
entering after  having  dropped  out  for  varying  periods  of  time  for  personal  reasons. 
Some  of  these  wives  will  be  entering  the  labour  force  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
their  personal  circumstances,  such  as  a  youngest  child  starting  school.  Others 
will  be  entering  in  response  to  improved  economic  conditions  leading  to  higher  wage 
expectations.   These  wives  with  little  or  no  recent  work  experience  may  not  begin 
their  job  searches  with  accurate  perceptions  of  their  earning  capabilities. 

Second,  there  are  wives  who  look  for  short-term  work  on  a  continuing  or 
seasonal  basis,  and  accept  jobs  from  time  to  time  depending  on  their  immediate  per- 
sonal situations  and  the  desirability  of  the  job  offers  received.  These  wives  may 
also  be  holding  out  for  offered  wage  rates  that  are  relatively  high  given  their 
qualifications  and  their  requirements  for  working  conditions  and  type  of  job. 
Third,  there  are  the  wives  who  have  been  laid  off.   These  women  should  have  fairly 
accurate  perceptions  of  their  potential  offered  wage  rates.   However,  the  process 
of  finding  a  new  job  still  may  take  time.   Also  these  women  are  often  concentrated 
in  areas  with  high  levels  of  unemployment  due  to  area-wide  economic  slowdowns. 
Hence  it  may  be  impossible  for  some  of  these  wives  who  have  lost  their  jobs  to  find 
new  ones  that  pay  as  well  as  their  old  jobs  did.   Finally,  there  are  the  wives  who 
have  voluntarily  left  their  old  jobs  because  they  feel  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
better  paying  positions.   Job  hunters  of  this  type  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous 
in  areas  where  the  economic  conditions  are  good  and  jobs  for  women  are  relatively 
plentiful. 

Table  3.1  shows  the  1971  age  distribution  of  all  employed  women,  and  un- 
employed women  both  with  and  without  previous  work  experience.   It  is  interesting 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  87. 
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TABLE  3.1.  Age  Distributions  for  All  Women  for  1951  and  1971,  and  for  Women  by 

Current  Labour  Force  Status  and  Previous  Work  Experience,  Canada,   1971 


Age  groups 


Item 


15-19   20-24   25-34   35-44   45-54   55-64   65+ 


10.9 

11.4 

22.9 

19.0 

14.0 

10.7 

11.1 

13.6 

12.4 

18.7 

16.2 

15.1 

11.5 

12.6 

33.7 

21.2 

16.1 

11.3 

10.0 

5.8 

1.9 

55.5 

13.5 

10.7 

8.0 

6.5 

3.8 

1.9 

19.7 

16.5 

.    21.1 

_3 

_3 

_3 

3 

22.5 

25.1 

18.9 

12.9 

11.8 

6.8 

2.0 

10.5 

19.2 

21.3. 

18.5 

17.5 

10.3 

2.7 

14.2 

7.6 

17.2 

15.2 

14.0 

12.5 

19.5 

16.6 

18.8 

23.0 

14.6 

12.1 

8.6 

6.3 

1.4 

6.4 

22.0 

18.6 

15.4 

13.3 

22.8 

Total  women 
1951 
1971 

Unemployed  women 
Without  recent  work 

experience 
Without  recent  work 

experience  and  not 

attending  school 
With  recent  work 

experience 

Employed  women 

All  women  not  currently 
in  the  labour  force 
With  work  experience 

since  1  January  1970 
With  work  experience 
prior  to  1  Jan.  1970 

Women  with  work  experience 
since  1  January  1970  who 
are  not  currently 
working4  17.7    20.0    22.2    14.3    12.1     8.3    5.2 

Women  with  previous  work 
experience  who  are  not 
currently  working5  6.6    10.8    22.1    17.2    14.4    11.7   17.3 


Data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
2 

Recent  work  experience  is  work  experience  since  1  January  1970. 
3 

The  published  data  do  not  distinguish  between  those  attending  and  not  attending 

school  in  these  age  groups . 

This  includes  both  the  unemployed  and  women  not  in  the  current  labour  force. 

This  includes  the  unemployed  with  experience  since  1  January  1970,  plus  those  not 
in  the  labour  force  who  have  experience  either  before  or  after  1  January  1970.   It 
does  not  include  the  unemployed  with  experience  before  1  January  1970. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  II,  Table  1;  and 

1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  I  -  Part  4,  Table  1;  and  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7, 
Table  1. 
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to  note  that  54.9%  of  all  unemployed  women,  47.6%  of  all  unemployed  women  with  re- 
cent (since  1  January,  1970)  work  experience,  and  69.0%  of  all  unemployed  women 
without  recent  work  experience  are  under  25  years  of  age.   These  figures  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  unemployment  is  predominantly  a  problem  of  young  women. 

Moreover,  since  85%  of  all  unemployed  women  15-19  without  any  recent  work 

experience  and  47%  of  all  unemployed  women  20-24  without  any  recent  work  experience 

2 
are  still  attending  school,   the  unemployment  problem  in  these  younger  age  groups 

would  appear  to  be  largely  one  of  entry  into  part-time  jobs  while  still  attending 
school,  and  into  jobs  of  a  more  permanent  nature  following  the  completion  of  school. 
Of  those  women  seeking  a  first  permanent  job  following  the  completion  of  their  for- 
mal schooling,  a  large  proportion  will  clearly  have  had  some  previous  part-time  job 
experience  and  hence  will  be  classed  as  part  of  the  experienced  labour  force.   The 
financial  and  other  circumstances  surrounding  their  unemployment  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  the  circumstances  of  older  women  who  have  become  unemployed 
due  to  layoffs.   The  labour  force  entry  problem  of  the  young  has  undoubtedly  be- 
come more  severe  because  of  the  relatively  large  numbers  in  the  15-19  and  20-24 
age  groups  in  1971  compared  with  the  situation  in  1951. 

Table  3.2  shows  that  between  83.7%  and  85.3%  of  all  the  unemployed  and 
between  72.8%  and  77.3%  of  all  unemployed  women  in  the  period  1951--71  had  had 
previous  work  experience.   As  already  pointed  out,  of  course,  some  of  this  expe- 
rience may  have  been  in  part-time  jobs  held  by  young  people  still  attending  school. 
Table  3.2  also  shows  the  percentages  of  women  among  all  the  unemployed,  among  all 
the  unemployed  with  previous  work  experience,  and  among  all  the  unemployed  without 
previous  work  experience  in  1951,  1961  and  1971.   It  is  clear  that  the  percentage 
of  women  in  each  of  these  categories  rose  sharply  between  1961-71.   Thus  it  would 
appear  that  unemployed  women  are  becoming  a  more  prominent  part  of  all  aspects  of 

the  over-all  unemployment  problem  although  part  of  this  apparent  rise  in  the  inci- 

3 
dence  of  unemployment  among  women  may  be  due  to  measurement  problems. 

Unemployment  by  its  very  nature  is  transitory.   That  is,  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed eventually  find  work,  or  cease  to  look  for  work.   By  definition,  the  unem- 
ployed do  not  include  those  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work.   Those  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  unemployed  category  will  also  have  widely  differing  experiences  in 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  87. 
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TABLE  3.2.   Characteristics  of  Persons  Looking  for  Work,  Canada,   1951,  1961 

and  1971 


Year 


Category  ig512     ig61       19n2 


Persons  with  previous  experience  as 
percentage  of  those  looking  for 
work: 

Total 
Women 


85.3 

84. 7 

83.7 

75.9 

72.8 

77.3 

Women  as  percentage  of  those 
looking  for  work: 


Total 

20.4 

20.9 

38.6 

With  previous  experience 

18.2 

17.9 

35.7 

Never  worked 

33.4 

37.0 

53.9 

h 

1 
Persons  on  temporary  layoff  are  excluded  in  1951  and  1971. 


1951  data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
2T 


Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  V,  Table  10;  1961  Census 
of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  37;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  13. 
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terms  of  the  duration  of  unemployment.   Among  those  who  are  unemployed  during  some 
particular  time  period,  there  will  be  those  whose  unemployment  has  lasted  no  longer 
than  this  reference  period  and  others  whose  unemployment  may  have  stretched  over  a 
period  many  times  this  long. 

In  most  of  our  analyses  the  unit  time  period  has  been,  and  will  be,  one 
year.   This  time  unit  was  selected  because  the  1971  Census  of  Canada  contains 
information  on  both  the  number  of  weeks  worked  and  employment  income  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1970.   However,  a  year  is  not  an  ideal  unit  of  time  for  studying  the  phen- 
omenon of  unemployment.   An  examination  of  monthly  labour  force  data  reveals  that, 
over  the  period  1951-71,  those  workers  unemployed  continuously  for  six  months  or 

more  have  always  comprised  less  than  20%  of  the  total  number  of  persons  unemployed 

4 
in  the  survey  month.   The  percentage  of  persons  unemployed  continuously  for  a 

whole  year  is  clearly  smaller. 

In  fact,  no  information  is  available  in  the  1971  Census  that  would  allow  us 
to  differentiate  those  who  were  unemployed  for  the  whole  of  1970  from  those  who  did 
not  work  any  weeks  or  earn  any  employment  income  during  1970  because  they  were  not 
in  the  labour  force.   Rather  the  information  contained  in  the  1971  Census  on  labour 
force  status  relates  to  the  census  enumeration  week,  which  for  most  will  be  the 
week  prior  to  1  June  1971. 

Thus  all  analyses  in  this  chapter  pertain  to  the  labour  force  status  (that 
is  employed,  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labour  force)  of  persons  in  the  enumeration 
periods  for  each  of  the  relevant  Canadian  censuses. 

One  final  point,  should  be  brought  out  concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  analyses  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  Chapters  2  and  4.   Certain  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  underemployment  have  already  been  treated  implicitly  as  part  of  our 
analyses  of  the  determinants  of  a  wife's  offered  wage  rate.   Moreover,  we  will  argue 
in  Chapter  4  that  wives  adjust  their  hours  of  work  in  an  attempt  to  equate  their 
offered  and  asking  wage  rates.  When  the  structure  of  the  economy  is  such  that 
there  are  few  job  opportunities  available  for  women,  or  when  economic  conditions 
are  poor,  offered  wage  rates  will  be  low.  Thus,  if  other  factors  such  as  husband's 
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income  remain  unchanged,  fewer  wives  will  choose  to  work.   Moreover,  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  wives  might  like  to  work,  if  suitable  work  at  a  higher  wage  rate 
could  be  found,  will  not  show  up  in  unemployment  statistics. 

In  Section  3.2  we  will  study  the  industrial  and  occupational  characteristics 
of  unemployed  women,  and  the  patterns  of  change  in  industrial  and  occupational  un- 
employment rates  over  time.   The  analyses  in  this  section  will  be  limited  to  the 
unemployed  with  recent  (since  1  January  1970)  job  experience,  since  industrial  and 
occupational  data  are  not  available  for  those  entering  the  labour  force  for  the 
first  time  or  with  no  recent  work  experience.   Then  in  Section  3.3  we  will  study 
the  personal  and  regional  economic  conditions  and  the  responses  to  these  conditions 
that  distinguish  unemployed  wives  from  both  those  wives  who  worked  for  pay  or  profit 
and  those  not  in  the  market  labour  force.   All  unemployed  wives  including  those 
seeking  work  for  the  first  time  and  those  with  no  recent  job  experience  are  included 
in  these  analyses. 

3.2.   The  Industrial  and  Occupational  Characteristics  of  Unemployed 
Women  with  Recent  Job  Experience 

Systematic  differences  in  unemployment  rates  among  different  industries  and 
occupations  can  arise  from  at  least  three  groups  of  factors.   First,  demand  condi- 
tions may  differ  for  the  products  of  different  industries  at  any  one  point  in  time, 
and  for  the  products  of  any  one  industry  over  time.   Since  particular  occupations 
tend  to  be  concentrated  in  certain  groups  of  industries,  the  impact  of  uneven  demand 
patterns  for  the  goods  and  services  of  particular  industries  will  also  affect  some 
occupations  more  strongly  than  others.   Second,  automation  and  technological  change 
tend  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  workers  in  certain  occupations  and  weaken  demand 
in  others.   Finally,  different  industries  and  occupations  tend  to  collect  workers 
of  different  types.   Workers  with  little  training  or  who  are  working  part-time  may 
be  more  likely  to  drop  in  and  out  of  the  labour  force  for  personal  reasons,  and 
hence  may  experience  more  frictional  unemployment.   Also  employers  are  believed  to 
be  more  likely  to  resort  to  layoffs  as  opposed  to  other  methods  for  cutting  back  in 
the  case  of  these  workers. 

Table  3.3  shows  unemployment  rates  by  industry  (using  our  corrected  data  as 
noted  in  Appendix  A)  for  both  the  total  labour  force  and  women  in  1951,  1961  and 
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TABLE  3.3.   Percentage  Unemployed  and  Women  as  Percentage  of  Unemployed  by  Industry,  Canada,   1951,  1961 

and  1971 


Percentage 

unemployed 

Women  as 
total 

percen 
unempl 

tage  of 

Industry 

Total 

Women 

oyed 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Agriculture 

0.2 

0.9 

2.0 

0.2 

0.6 

2.3 

3.7 

8.6 

26.8 

Forestry 

3.0 

14.9 

16.1 

0.8 

8.2 

8.3 

0.5 

1.1 

2.3 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

2.1 

5.3 

6.2 

0.7 

2.9 

8.3 

0.3 

0.8 

4.8 

Mining 

1.0 

4.1 

6.4 

0.3 

2.8 

6.6 

0.7 

2.8 

6.9 

3 
Manufacturing 

0.8 

3.3 

6.7 

0.8 

3.1 

9.0 

19.2 

20.4 

32.2 

Construction 

2.0 

8.6 

10.1 

0.7 

3.1 

7.3 

0.6 

0.9 

3.6 

Transportation 

0.8 

3.3 

4.9 

0.3 

1.9 

5.7 

4.6 

7.9 

19.8 

Trade3 

0.7 

2.9 

6.0 

0.6 

2.7 

7.4 

25.9 

28.7 

45.6 

3 
Finance 

0.3 

1.4 

4.0 

0.2 

1.6 

5.1 

35.0 

52.3 

65.5 

3 
Community-Personal  Service 

0.7 

2.1 

5.1 

0.6 

1.8 

5.1 

47.5 

48.8 

56.6 

Public  Administration 

0.5 

2.3 

3.6 

0.3 

1.4 

3.9 

10.8 

10.8 

27.9 

Unspecified 

52.7 

6.8 

8.5 

58.2 

4.3 

6.9 

21.3 

16.7 

35.9 

All  industries 

1.5 

3.3 

5.9 

1.2 

2.2 

6.1 

18.2 

17.9 

35.2 

1The  1961  and  1971  figures  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  the  1951  figures  do  not. 

2In  1951  and  1961,  the  unemployed  are  all  those  persons  seeking  work  who  have  had  any  previous  work 
experience.   In  1971,  the  unemployed  classification  excludes  those  who  last  worked  prior  to  1  January  1970. 
Those  who  have  never  worked  are  excluded  in  all  cases.   Persons  on  temporary  layoff  are  excluded  in  1951 
but  are  included  in  1961  (at  least  in  theory)  and  in  1971. 
3More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  was  in  this  industry  in  1951,  1961  and  1971  (see  Table  2.2). 
Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  16;  Vol.  V,  Table  11;  1961  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  1A;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  39;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  - 
Part  4,  Table  2;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  25. 
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1971.   Notice  that  in  1951  and  1961  these  unemployment  rates  were  higher  for  the 
total  labour  force  than  for  women  for  all  industries  except  the  Unspecified  category 
in  1951  and  Finance  in  1961.   However,  by  1971  the  unemployment  rates  were  higher 
for  women  in  all  industries  except  Forestry,  Construction  and  Unspecified.   The 
reasons  for  this  transition  are  far  from  clear. 

As  noted  in  Section  3.1,  the  observed  rise  in  the  unemployment  rates  for 
women  based  on  1971  Census  data  compared  with  1961  and  1951  Census  data  may  par- 
tially reflect  measurement  problems,  including  changes  in  the  questions  asked  in  the 

Q 

various  censuses  and  the  use  of  self-enumeration  in  1971.  Even  if  the  so-called 
"transition"  from  relatively  low  to  relatively  high  unemployment  rates  for  women 
is  entirely  a  measurement  illusion,  we  are  still  left  with  the  task  of  trying  to 
explain  the  relatively  high  1971  rates.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  observed  transition  in  female  unemployment  rates  is  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  real  changes  in  female  labour  market  conditions,  although  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  exactly  what  this  proportion  is. 

Looking  at  Table  3.4,  we  see  that  the  percentage  growth  in  the  female  labour 
force  from  1951-71  has  been  greater  than  for  the  labour  force  as  a  whole  for  every 
industry.   Thus,  in  part,  the  high  unemployment  rates  for  women  in  1971  may  reflect 
high  levels  of  frictional  unemployment,  with  relatively  large  numbers  of  women  with 
some  recent  job  experience  searching  for  better  positions,  or  re-entering  the  labour 
force  after  periods  of  withdrawal,  in  response  to  expanding  job  opportunities  for 
women.   Second,  as  we  will  show  in  Chapter  4,  there  have  been  increases  in  the  per- 
centages of  part-time  wage  earners  among  both  women  and  all  wage  earners.   Moreover, 
by  1970  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  those  who  worked  less  than  35  hours  per 

week  and  nearly  half  of  those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks  per  year  were  women. 

9 
This  over-representation  of  part-time  wage  earners   in  the  female  labour  force  could 

well  have  contributed  to  the  1971  phenomenon  of  higher  unemployment  rates  for  women 

relative  to  the  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

The  first  two  columns  of  Table  3.5  show  the  unemployment  rates  by  industry 
for  women  and  men  who  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week,  versus  the  rates 
for  those  who  worked  35  hours  or  more  per  week.    For  men  in  all  industries  the 
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TABLE  3.4.   Changes  in  Unemployment  by  Industry,  Canada,   1951-71 


Industry 

Percentage  growth 

in  labour  force 

1951-71 

Percentage 

distribution  of 

2 
total  unemployed 

1951   1961  1971 

Percentage 
distribution  of 
unemployed  women 

Total 

Women 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Agriculture 

-41.8 

217.9 

2.3 

2.7 

1.9 

0.5 

1.3 

1.4 

Forestry 

-42.8 

42.7 

4.9 

7.6 

2.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

-50.5 

121.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mining 

31.6 

296.3 

1.3 

2.3 

1.8 

0.0 

0.4 

0.3 

3 
Manufacturing 

25.4 

47.2 

14.6 

21.8 

22.3 

15.4 

24.8 

20.4 

Construction 

53.1 

336.6 

9.2 

17.5 

10.6 

0.3 

0.9 

1.1 

Transportation 

44.0 

110.0 

5.0 

9.3 

6.4 

1.3 

4.1 

3.6 

Trade3 

78.6 

120.0 

6.6 

13.3 

14.9 

9.4 

21.3 

19.3 

3 
Finance 

148.4 

187.7 

0.5 

1.5 

2.8 

1.0 

4.3 

5.2 

Community-Personal 
Service-* 

163.5 

162.8 

6.7 

12.7 

20.6 

17.6 

34.6 

33.1 

Public  Administration 

109.1 

200.7 

1.8 

5.2 

4.5 

1.1 

3.2 

3.6 

Unspecified 

905.4 

2208.1 

45.6 

5.1 

11.4 

53.3 

4.8 

11.7 

All  industries 

62.8 

153.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

The  1961  and  1971  figures  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  the  1951 

and  growth  figures  do  not. 

2 
See  footnote  2,  Table  3.3. 

More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  was  in  this  industry  in  1951,  1961  and 
1971  (see  Table  2.2) . 

Source:  Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  16;  Vol.  V,  Table 
11;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  1A;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part 
3,  Table  39;  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  4,  Table  2;  and  Vol. 
Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  25. 


TABLE  3.5.   Unemployment  Rates  for  Labour  Force  in  the  Week  Prior  to  Enumeration  for  the  1971  Census,  by  Work  Status,  Sex  and 

Industry,  Canada 


Work 

Status 

Usually 

Usually 

Worked  less 

Worked  40 

Usua 

illy  worked 

less 

Usually  worked  more 

worked  less 

worked  35 

than  40 

weeks  or 

than  35  hours 

per 

than 

35  hours  per 

Industry  and  sex 

than  35  hours 

hours  per 

weeks 

more 

week 

:   and  less 

than 

week 

and  more  than 

per  week 

week  or  more 

in  1970 

in  1970 

40 

weeks  in  1970 

40  weeks  in  1970 

Agriculture 

F 

2.9 

2.3 

5.5 

0.3 

5.1 

0.4 

M 

3.5 

1.5 

5.9 

0.4 

4.5 

0.4 

Forestry 

F 

(12. 5)2 

12.9 

(20.0) 

(5.3) 

3 

(7.1) 

M 

20.9 

18.5 

28.8 

7.6 

28.1 

7.8 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

F 

- 

(0.0) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M 

(6.7) 

4.8 

5.0 

5.2 

(8.0) 

5.7 

Mining 

F 

(10.0) 

3.3 

10.7 

(1.4) 

- 

0.0 

M 

(7.7) 

6.5 

19.9 

2.7 

(11.1) 

2.8 

Manufacturing 

F 

11.2 

8.4 

18.3 

4.1 

17.8 

4.2 

M 

13.5 

5.8 

18.7 

3.0 

21.1 

3.0 

Construction 

F 

2.4 

10.3 

10.5 

6.1 

5.6 

8.7 

M 

16.1 

9.2 

17.7 

4.3 

18.6 

4.1 

Transportation 

F 

3.8 

4.3 

11.4 

1.7 

5.6 

1.6 

M 

12.7 

4.1 

19.1 

1.4 

24.8 

1.4 

Trade 

F 

6.8 

7.1 

12.1 

3.9 

9.8 

4.1 

M 

10.9 

4.4 

15.5 

2.2 

15.3 

2.1 

Finance 

F 

6.3 

4.9 

12.3 

2.3 

10.6 

2.1 

M 

2.7 

2.4 

12.4 

1.1 

7.7 

1.1 

Community-Personal 

F 

5.8 

5.2 

10.2 

2.5 

8.6 

2.5 

Service 

M 

9.5 

4.1 

14.2 

1.9 

15.1 

1.7 

Public  Administration 

F 

3.8 

3.9 

9.3 

1.2 

6.2 

1.3 

M 

6.9 

3.2 

16.3 

1.0 

15.4 

1.0 

Unspecified 

F 

7.8 

6.3 

10.4 

3.7 

9.7 

3.4 

M 

10.7 

9.6 

19.1 

4.4 

14.0 

4.3 

All  industries 

F 

6.2 

5.9 

11.5 

2.9 

9.2 

2.9 

M 

9.9 

5.3 

16.5 

2.3 

15.0 

2.3 

00 


F  =  Female 
M  =  Male 


This  table  includes  only  those  who  were  in  the  labour  force  in  the  week  prior  to  1  June  1971  and  who  also  worked  in  1970. 

The  data  exclude  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
2 

Thirty  or  less  persons  in  categories  for  which  figures  are  in  parentheses. 
3 

Five  or  less  persons  in  categories  for  which  dash  is  given. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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unemployment  rates  are  higher  for  those  who  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  per 
week  than  for  those  who  usually  worked  35  hours  per  week  or  more.  This  Is  also  true 
for  women,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forestry,  Construction,  Transportation,  Trade, 
and  Public  Administration  industries  where  women  who  worked  part-time  hours  actually 
enjoyed  somewhat  lower  unemployment  rates  than  those  who  worked  full-time  hours.   It 
can  also  be  seen  that  the  part-time  hours  unemployment  rates  are  higher  for  men  than 
for  women  for  all  industries  except  Mining  and  Finance.   On  the  other  hand,  for 
those  who  worked  35  hours  per  week  or  more  the  unemployment  rates  are  lower  for  men 
than  for  women  for  all  industries  except  Forestry,  Fishing  and  Trapping,  Mining, 
and  Unspecified.   Note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  unspecified  industries,  these 
are  all  industries  employing  very  small  numbers  of  women. 

A  similar  picture  emerges  from  Columns  3  and  4  of  Table  3.5.   We  find  that 
the  unemployment  rates  are  higher  for  those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks  in  1970 
than  for  those  who  worked  40  weeks  or  more,  for  both  men  and  women  in  all  industries 
except  the  Fishing  and  Trapping  industry  for  men.   In  general  the  differences  bet- 
ween the  rates  for  those  who  worked  part-time  weeks  versus  the  rates  for  those  who 
worked  full-time  weeks  are  even  larger  than  the  differences  between  the  rates  for 
those  who  worked  part-time  hours  versus  the  rates  for  those  who  worked  full-time 
hours.   We  find  too  that  for  those  who  worked  part-time  weeks  the  unemployment  rates 
are  higher  for  men  than  for  women  for  all  industries,  while  for  those  who  worked  40 
weeks  or  more  in  1970  the  unemployment  rates  are  lower  for  men  than  for  women  for 
all  industries  except  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Mining,  and  Unspecified. 

Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  3.5  show  the  unemployment  rates  by  industry  for 
those  who  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week  and  less  than  40  weeks  in  1970,  and  for 
those  who  usually  worked  35  hours  per  week  or  more  and  40  weeks  or  more  in  1970,  re- 
spectively.  Comparing  the  rates  in  Column  5  with  the  rates  in  Column  3  for  all 
those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks  (including  those  who  usually  worked  35  hours  per 
week  or  more) ,  we  find  that  the  unemployment  rates  in  Column  5  are  lower  for  all  in- 
dustries for  women  and  for  all  industries  except  Fishing  and  Trapping,  Manufacturing, 
Construction,  and  Transportation  for  men.   This  suggests  that  those  who  worked  less 
than  40  weeks  in  1970  were  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  opposed  to  simply  out  of 
the  labour  force  if  they  usually  worked  more  than  35  hours  per  week. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  87. 
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This  inference  is  further  substantiated  by  comparing  the  rates  shown  in 
Column  6  of  Table  3.5  with  those  shown  in  Column  4  for  all  those  who  worked  40  weeks 
or  more  in  1970,  including  those  who  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  a  week.   We 
find  that  the  rates  shown  in  Column  6  are  the  same  or  higher  than  those  shown  in 
Column  4  for  both  women  and  men  for  all  industries  except  Mining,  Transportation, 
Finance,  and  Unspecified  for  women,  and  Construction,  Trade,  Community-Personal 
Service,  and  Unspecified  for  men.   Looking  just  at  Columns  5  and  6  now,  we  again 
find  that  part-time  men  generally  have  higher  unemployment  rates  than  part-time 
women,  while  for  full-time  workers  this  relationship  is  reversed. 

Looking  back  at  Table  2.2  in  Chapter  2  we  see  that  51.5%,  57.7%  and  55.2%  of 
the  female  labour  force  in  1951,  1961  and  1971  respectively  was  in  the  Agriculture, 
Finance,  Community-Personal  Service,  and  Public  Administration  industries  where  un- 
employment rates  can  be  seen  from  Tables  3.3  and  3.5  to  have  been  relatively  low 
for  both  women  and  the  labour  force  as  a  whole.   The  corresponding  distributional 
figures  for  the  total  labour  force  are  38.7%,  40.3%  and  40.9%.   Thus  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  for  women  over  the  period  1951-71  would  probably  not  have  been  any 
brighter  if  the  female  labour  force  had  been  industrially  distributed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  total  labour  force  was  distributed. 

The  last  six  columns  of  Table  3.4  show  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween unemployment  rates  by  industry  and  the  distributions  of  unemployed  women  and 
all  the  unemployed  over  industries.   From  this  table  we  see  that  the  largest  per- 
centages of  unemployed  women  in  1951,  1961  and  1971  were  in  the  Manufacturing, 
Trade,  and  Community-Personal  Service  industries,  while  the  largest  percentages  of 
all  unemployed  were  found  in  the  Manufacturing,  Construction,  Trade  and  Community- 
Personal  Service  industries.   Thus,  government  measures  taken  to  stimulate  the 
Manufacturing,  Trade,  or  Community-Personal  Service  industries  over  the  period  1951- 
71  would  presumably  have  helped  to  lessen  unemployment  among  both  women  and  men, 
while  stimulative  efforts  directed  primarily  at  the  Construction  industry,  such  as 
incentives  to  families  to  buy  homes ,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial direct  impact  on  the  incidence  of  unemployment  among  women.   Stimulation  of 
the  Construction  industry  might  have  secondary  effects  on  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  however,  which  would  lead  to  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate  for  women. 

Unemployment  by  occupation  shows  similar  patterns  (see  Table  3.6).   Ignoring 
the  Unspecified  category,  again  we  see  that  in  1951  and  1961  unemployment  rates  were 
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TABLE  3.6.  Percentage  Unemployed  and  Women  as  Percentage  of  Unemployed  by 
Occupation,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


Percentage 

unemployed 

Women 
total 

as  perc 
of 
unempl 

entage 

Occupation 

Total 

Women 

oyed 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Managerial 

0.2 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

.0.6 

2.9 

4.8 

9.8 

29.6  - 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

0.3 

1.3 

3.5 

0.5 

2.0 

5.4 

10.9 

7.2 

11.4 

Social  Sciences 

0.2 

1.1 

4.8 

0.2 

1.5 

6.9 

30.4 

43.1 

52.9 

Religion 

0.1 

0.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.1 

3.8 

25.0 

22.2 

59.6 

3 
Teaching 

0.1 

0.4 

1.8 

0.1 

0.3 

1.7 

50.0 

62.0 

57.5 

3 
Medicine  and  Health 

0.4 

0.9 

2.4 

0.4 

0.9 

2.6 

69.5 

73.8 

80.3 

Artistic 

0.7 

2.9 

7.5 

0.4 

1.8 

8.3 

17.9 

19.4 

30.3 

3 
Clerical 

0.5 

2.3 

5.7 

0.4 

2.0 

5.9 

42.3 

53.2 

70.1 

3 
Sales 

0.7 

2.8 

4.6 

0.8 

2.8 

6.9 

35.8 

32.3 

45.7 

3 
Service 

1.0 

3.1 

7.0 

0.9 

2.9 

7.8 

40.7 

43.1 

51.3 

Farming 

0.2 

1.0 

2.4 

0.1 

0.6 

2.2 

2.4 

6.8 

19.1 

Other  Primary 

2.5 

10.0 

12.5 

0.9 

6.0 

11.8 

0.0 

0.2 

1.2 

Processing 

1.6 

6.3 

7.4 

1.0 

4.4 

11.5 

9.1 

9.7 

27.7 

3 
Machining  and  Fabricating 

1.1 

4.3 

6.3 

0.9 

3.0 

9.1 

15.4 

12.3 

26.8 

Construction 

1.6 

6.7 

9.0 

1.5 

5.0 

12.1 

0.9 

0.6 

1.2 

Transport 

1.0 

4.5 

6.5 

1.0 

2.5 

6.1 

0.5 

0.3 

2.3 

Other 

1.5 

4.4 

8.9 

1.4 

4.6 

11.4 

15.1 

14.2 

20.2 

Unspecified 

51.5 

6.6 

8.2 

55.4 

4.2 

6.9 

22.1 

16.7 

36.1 

All  occupations 

1.5 

3.3 

5.9 

1.2 

2.2 

6.1 

18.2 

17.9 

35.2 

'''The  1961  and  1971  figures  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  the  1951  figures  do  not. 

2 
See  footnote  2,  Table  3.3. 

3More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  was  in  this  occupation  in  1951,  1961  and  1971  (see 
Table  2.3.) 


Source:  Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  Vol.  V,  Table  10;  1961  Census  of 

Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1,  Table  6;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  37;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  2;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  27. 
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higher  for  the  total  labour  force  than  for  women  in  all  occupations  except  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  and  Engineering  and  Sales  occupations  in  1951,  and  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  Social  Sciences,  and  Other  occupations  in  1961.   On  the  other  hand, 
in  1971  we  find  that  the  unemployment  rates  were  higher  for  the  female  than  for  the 
total  labour  force  in  all  occupations  except  Teaching,  Farming,  Other  Primary,  and 
Transport  occupations.   Table  3.7  shows  that  this  transition  was  associated  with 
higher  rates  of  growth  for  the  female  than  for  the  total  labour  force  in  all  occu- 
pations except  Religion,  Teaching,  Artistic,  Sales,  Construction,  and  Other  occupations. 

The  first  two  columns  of  Table  3.8  show  the  unemployment  rates  by  occupation 
for  women  and  men  who  worked  part-time  weekly  hours  versus  the  rates  for  those  who 
worked  full-time  hours.   For  men  in  all  occupations  we  again  find  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  higher  for  those  who  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week  than 
for  those  who  usually  worked  35  hours  per  week  or  more.   However,  women  who  worked 
part-time  hours  have  lower  unemployment  rates  than  women  who  worked  full-time  hours  in 
Managerial,  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Religion,  Clerical,  Services,  Proces- 
sing, Machining  and  Fabricating,  Construction,  and  Transport  occupations.   The  part- 
time  hours  unemployment  rates  are  higher  for  men  that  for  women  for  all  occupations 
except  Managerial,  Social  Sciences,  Medicine  and  Health,  and  Other  occupations. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  worked  full-time  hours  the  unemployment  rates  are 
lower  for  men  than  for  women  for  all  occupations  except  Farming,  Construction, 
Transport,  and  Unspecified  occupations. 

From  Columns  3  and  4  of  Table  3.8  we  find  that  the  unemployment  rates  are 
substantially  higher  for  those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks  than  for  those  who 
worked  40  weeks  or  more,  for  both  men  and  women  in  all  occupations  except  for  Con- 
struction for  women.   And  again  we  find  that  the  part-time  weeks  unemployment  rates 
are  higher  for  men  than  for  women  for  all  occupations  except  Managerial,  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering,  Religion,  and  Other  occupations;  while  the  rates  for  those 
who  worked  40  weeks  or  more  are  lower  for  men  than  for  women  for  all  occupations 
except  Artistic,  Farming,  Transport  and  Unspecified  occupations. 

Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  3.8  show  the  unemployment  rates  by  occupation  for 
those  who  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week  and  less  than  40  weeks  in  1970, 
and  for  those  who  usually  worked  35  hours  per  week  or  more  and  40  weeks  or  more  in 
1970,  respectively.   Comparing  the  rates  in  Column  5  with  the  rates  in  Column  3  for 
all  those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks,  we  find  that  the  rates  in  Column  5  are 


TABLE  3.7.   Changes  in  Unemployment  by  Occupation,  Canada  ,  1951-71 


Occupation 

Percentage 

growth  in 

labour  force 

1951-71 

Distribution  of 
total  unemployed 

Distribution  of 
female  unemployed 

Distribution  of 

women  not  in  current 

labour  force 

Women  not  in  current 
labour  force  as  a 
percentage  of  all  women  not 
currently  employed 

Total 

Women 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1971 

1971 

Managerial 

-17.1 

49.7 

1.2 

1.8 

1.1 

0.3 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

80.6 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

250.8 

274.1 

0.3 

0.9 

1.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

75.7 

Social  Sciences 

272.9 

401.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 

0.5 

1.1 

1.1 

81.0 

Religion 

-23.0 

-69.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

79.9 

3 

Teaching 

200.4 

170.1 

0.2 

0.3 

1.2 

0.4 

1.2 

2.0 

5.3 

91.9 

3 
Medicine  and  Health 

193.9 

219.0 

0.5 

0.8 

1.6 

1.9 

3.5 

3.6 

6.2 

88.3 

Artistic 

124.1 

98.8 

0.3 

0.9 

1.2 

0.3 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

78.9 

Clerical3 

119.6 

167.8 

4.2 

9.5 

15.4 

9.7 

28.2 

30.7 

23.7 

76.9 

Sales3 

165.2 

142.1 

2.7 

6.0 

7.3 

5.4 

10.9 

9.5 

8.3 

79.0 

3 
Service 

91.8 

96.5 

6.7 

10.7 

13.3 

14.9 

25.8 

19.4 

16.7 

78.8 

Farming 

-38.3 

228.1 

2.4 

2.9 

2.4 

0.3 

1.1 

1.3 

7.4 

96.1 

Other  Primary 

-28.8 

763.6 

6.8 

8.5 

3.7 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

79.3 

Processing 

-13.2 

4.4 

7.9 

10.3 

4.9 

3.9 

5.6 

3.8 

2.8 

75.7 

3 
Machining  and  Fabricating 

32.1 

37.7 

9.0 

14.4 

10.9 

7.6 

9.8 

8.2 

5.0 

72.3 

Construction 

42.0 

31.1 

8.3 

14.4 

10.0 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

66.3 

Transport 

22.2 

546.1 

3.6 

5.9 

4.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

76.0 

Other 

153.3 

144.0 

3.6 

7.2 

8.3 

2.9 

5.7 

4.8 

3.1 

73.4 

Unspecified 

1044.5 

2314.5 

42.3 

5.1 

11.9 

51.4 

4.8 

12.2 

17.7 

86.3 

All  occupations 

62.8 

153.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

81.2 

The  1961  and  1971  figures  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  the  1951  and  growth  figures  do  not. 

2 
See  footnote  2,  Table  3.3. 

3 
More  than  5Z  of  the  female  labour  force  was  in  this  occupation  in  1951,  1961  and  1971  (see  Table  2.3). 


Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  Vol.  V,  Table  10;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1,  Table  6;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3, 
Table  37;  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Tables  2  and  8;  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  27. 


TABLE  3.8.   Unemployment  Rates  for  Labour  Force   in  the  Week  Prior  to  Enumeration  for  the  1971  Census,  by  Work  Status,  Sex  and  Occupation,  Canada 


Occupation  and  sex 


Usually 

worked  less 

than  35  hours 

per  week 


Work  status 


Usually 

worked  35 

hours  per 

week  or  more 


Worked  less 
than  40 
weeks 
in  1970 


Worked  40 
weeks  or 

more 
in  1970 


Usually  worked  less 
than  35  hours  per 

week  and  less   than 
40  weeks    in   1970 


Usually  worked  more 
than  35  hours   per 

week  and  more  than 
40  weeks  in  1970 


Managerial 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

Social  Sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine  and  Health 

Artistic 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Farming 

Other  Primary 

Processing 

Machining  and  Fabricating 

Construction 

Transport 

Other 

Unspecified 

All  occupations 


3.2 
3.0 

(4.5)2 
7.0 

6.7 
6.6 

(0.0) 
(6.7) 

1.6 

4.6 

6.0 
3.2 

6.9 
18.9 

5.6 
12.0 

7.6 
7.7 

8.0 
10.5 

3.4 
5.0 

20.5 

9.2 
16.0 

7.6 
8.8 

(0.0) 
17.7 

0.0 
13.0 

16.1 
13.9 

7.7 
9.9 

6.2 
9.9 


3.3 
1.3 

9.4 
3.1 

4.2 
2.4 

(7.7) 
0.0 

1.3 
0.5 

2.1 
1.9 

10.2 
6.2 

5.7 
5.6 

6.0 
3.0 

8.8 

5.4 

1.5 
2.0 

(16.0) 
13.8 

10.4 
5.8 

8.6 
5.5 

7.3 
7.9 

5.4 
6.1 

12.0 
7.4 

5.9 

8.5 

5.9 
5.3 


12.8 
8.6 

24.1 
12.9 

9.1 
10.3 

(12.5) 
(4.5) 

2.9 
5.6 

6.2 


18.1 
21.3 

12.3 
20.8 

10.8 
13.9 

13.6 
18.0 

5.0 
7.0 

12.5 
22.7 

18.2 
18.3 

15.1 
15.4 

(4.5) 
17.3 

6.1 
19.5 

24.4 
20.8 

10.4 
17.9 

11.5 
16.5 


1.4 
0.9 

1.7 
1.3 

2.1 
0.8 

(3.7) 
0.0 

0.8 
0.4 

1.3 
0.8 

2.2 
3.3 

2.9 
2.2 

4.0 
1.5 

4.0 
2.4 

0.0 
0.5 

6.0 
4.7 
2.8 

4.8 
3.2 

(7.4) 
3.4 

0.0 
2.6 

4.9 
2.9 

3.3 

3.8 

2.9 

2.3 


9.4 
11.8 

(0.0) 
(20.0) 

7.9 
(13.8) 
3 


2.5 
10.4 

8.5 
(9.5) 

10.7 
22.8 

9.4 
21.2 

10.2 
12.1 

10.9 
14.2 

5.8 
6.5 

25.8 

13.0 
21.2 

9.2 
14.3 

20.3 

(0.0) 
23.8 

18.7 
19.4 

9.9 
12.9 

9.2 
15.0 


1.6 
0.9 

1.0 
1.3 

1.3 
0.6 

(5.0) 
0.0 

0.6 
0.2 

1.1 
0.8 

2.2 
1.9 

3.0 
2.1 

3.9 

1.4 

4.1 
2.3 

0.0 
0.5 

6.1 

4.9 
2.6 

4.8 
3.2 

(8.3) 
3.3 

(0.0) 
2.5 

4.1 
3.0 

3.0 
3.6 

2.9 
2.3 


F  =  Female      M  =  Male 

This  table  includes  only  those  who  were  in  the  labour  force  in  the  week  prior  to  1  June  1971  and  who  also  worked  in  1970.   The  data  exclude 

Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 
2 

Thirty  or  less  persons  in  categories  for  which  figures  are  in  parentheses. 
3 

Five  or  less  persons  in  categories  for  which  dash  is  given. 
Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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lower  for  all  occupations  except  Medicine  and  Health,  Fanning,  and  Transport  oc- 
cupations for  women;  but  are  higher  for  all  occupations  except  Service,  Farming, 
Machining  and  Fabricating,  Other  and  Unspecified  occupations  for  men.   However,  the 
Column  5  rate  for  all  occupations  for  men  is  still  lower  than  the  comparable  Column 
3  rate.   Again  this  suggests  that  those  who  worked  part-time  weeks  in  1970  were  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed  rather  than  not  in  the  labour  force  if  they  usually  worked 
full-time  hours  in  the  weeks  when  they  did  work.   Also  the  all-occupations  rates 
shown  in  Column  6  are  equal  to  one  significant  decimal  place  to  the  all-occupations 
rates  shown  in  Column  4  for  both  women  and  men.   Looking  now  just  at  Columns  5  and  6, 
we  find  once  more  that  part-time  men  have  higher  unemployment  rates  than  part-time 
women  for  all  occupations,  while  for  full-time  workers  the  situation  is  reversed  for 
all  occupations  except  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Farming,  Transport,  and  Un- 
specified occupations. 

Table  3.9  shows  the  distributions  of  the  women  and  men  who  were  in  the  labour 
force  in  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971  Census  and  who  also  earned  employment 
income  in  1970,  by  weeks  worked  in  1970  and  usual  hours  of  work.   We  see  that  49.9% 
of  the  women  compared  with  72.0%  of  the  men  worked  40  weeks  or  more  and  35  hours  per 
week  or  more.   Moreover,  among  the  1,471,900  women  and  1,567,600  men  who  worked  less 
than  40  weeks  or  usually  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week,  31.4%  of  the  women  com- 
pared with  17.7%  of  the  men  worked  less  than  40  weeks  and  usually  worked  less  than 
35  hours  per  week.   Note  that  for  the  women  and  men  included  in  Tables  3.5,  3.8  and 
3.9,  women  are  44.3%  of  all  those  who  worked  less  than  40  weeks  and  63.4%  of  all 
those  who  worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week.   These  figures  are  very  close  to  the 
comparable  figures  shown  in  Chapter  4  for  all  those  who  earned  employment  income  in 
1970,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  the  labour  force  in  the  week  prior  to  1  June 
1971.12 

Over  the  period  1951-71,  Sales,  Service,  Other  Primary,  Processing,  Machining 
and  Fabricating,  Construction,  Transport  and  Other  occupations  tended  to  have  higher 
unemployment  rates.   In  1951,  1961  and  1971,  55.5%,  54.5%  and  52.7%,  respectively, 
of  the  total  labour  force  was  in  these  occupations.   The  comparable  figures  for  the 
female  labour  force  are  46.5%,  40.8%  and  34.2%,  respectively.   In  other  words,  while 
the  proportion  of  the  total  labour  force  in  the  higher  unemployment  occupations 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  87. 
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TABLE  3.9.   Distribution  of  Labour  Force  in  the  Week  Prior  to  Enumeration  for  the 

1971  Census,  by  Work  Status  and  Sex,  Canada 


Usually 
worked  less  than 
35  hours  per  week 


Usually 
worked  35  hours 
per  week  or  more 


Item 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Worked  less  than  40  weeks 
in  1970 


Number  of  workers 

462,300 

278,300 

608,800 

1,069,800 

Percent 

15.7 

5.0 

20.7 

19.1 

Worked  40  weeks  or  more 

in  1970 

Number  of  workers 

400,800 

219,500 

1,468,800 

4,037,400 

Percent 

13.6 

3.9 

49.9 

72.0 

This  table  includes  only  those  who  were  in  the  labour  force  in  the  week  prior 
to  1  June  1971  and  who  also  worked  in  1970.   The  data  exclude  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape 
Individual  File. 
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remained  almost  constant,  the  proportion  of  the  female  labour  force  in  these  occupa- 
tions decreased.   Despite  this,  the  unemployment  rate  for  women  increased  compared 
to  that  for  the  labour  force  as  a  whole. 

Table  3.7  also  shows  the  occupational  distribution  of  women  not  in  the  cur- 
rent labour  force,  and  these  women  as  a  percentage  of  all  women  not  currently  em- 
ployed.  The  occupational  distributions  of  unemployed  women  and  women  not  in  the 
current  labour  force  are  quite  similar,  although  there  are  several  notable  excep- 
tions.  In  the  Machining  and  Fabricating,  and  Other  occupations,  where  the  growth 
rates  for  the  female  labour  force  have  been  below  average,  women  not  in  the  current 
labour  force  as  a  percentage  of  those  not  currently  employed  is  higher  than  the 
average  for  all  occupations.   Conversely,  in  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  and 
Farming  occupations,  where  the  growth  rates  for  the  female  labour  force  have  been 
above  average,  women  not  in  the  current  labour  force  as  a  percentage  of  those  not 
currently  employed  is  above  the  average  for  all  occupations. 

3.3.   Unemployed  Wives  as  Distinguished  from  Wives  Currently  Working 
and  Wives  Not  in  the  Market  Labour  Force 

In  order  to  differentiate  the  characteristics  and  responses  of  unemployed 
wives  from  the  characteristics  and  responses  of  wives  who  worked  for  pay  or  profit 
and  wives  who  have  chosen  not  to  join  the  market  labour  force  at  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  return  now  to  the  multivariate  approach. used  extensively  in  Chapter  2.   We 
have  first  re-estimated  the  final  model  presented  in  Chapter  2  for  the  probability 
that  a  wife  will  work.   Our  dependent  variable  is  now  the  probability  that  a  wife 
will  work  for  pay  or  profit  in  a  particular  week,  rather  than  the  probability  that 
she  will  earn  employment  income  sometime  during  a  year  as  in  Chapter  2.   These 
probit  coefficients  are  shown  in  Table  3.10.  Note  that  the  directions  and  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  revealed  responses  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  shown  in 
Table  2.10  for  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  earn  employment  income  sometime 
during  the  period  of  a  year.   In  the  remainder  of  this  section,  wives  who  worked  for 
pay  or  profit  during  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971  Census  will  be  referred  to 
as  "currently  working". 

Table  3.11  shows  the  probit  coefficients  for  this  same  set  of  explanatory 
variables  with  the  dependent  variable  now  representing  the  probability  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  unemployed  given  that  she  is  not  currently  working;  that  is,  given 
that  she  did  not  work  for  pay  or  profit  during  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971 
Census.  What  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is  whether  the  responses  to  the  variables 
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TABLE  3.10.   Probit  Estimates  for  the  Probability  That  a  Married 
Woman  is  Currently  Working 


Explanatory  variables 

Age  groups 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

1. 

Constant 

-  .95047 
(2.99)1 

-.53600 
(2.04) 

-.16985 
(.71) 

-  .34136- 
(1.58) 

-  .47092 
(2.31) 

-1.1633 
(5.86) 

-1.5042 
(7.24) 

-1.4240 
(6.06) 

2. 

Years  of  education 

.05427 
(6.32) 

.07043 
(9.77) 

.05515 
(7.62) 

.06089 
(8.42) 

.06196 
(8.68) 

.06723 
(9.37) 

.06621 
(8.13) 

.07505 
(8.70) 

3. 

Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

-  .53532 
(9.34) 

-.35620 
(6.78) 

-.42887 
(8.56) 

-  .55285 
(9.89) 

-  .52357 
(7.82) 

-  .89126 
(7.00) 

4. 

Number  of  children  6-14  years 
of  age 

-  .13292 
(.96) 

.00432 
(.08) 

-.07368 
(2.06) 

-  .08992 
(3.42) 

-  .15899 
(6.44) 

-  .14955 
(5.55) 

-  .07938 
(2.24) 

-  .16999 
(2.02) 

5. 

Product  of  numbers  of  children 
less  than  six  and  6-14  years  of 
age 

.26236 
(2.53) 

.09399 
(3.56) 

.00187 
(.09) 

.07685 
(4.24) 

.09050 
(3.77) 

.19978 
(4.59) 

6. 

Number  of  children  19-24  years 
of  age  attending  school  full-  or 
part-time 

-.54530 
(1.04) 

.24136 
(2.04) 

.03132 
(.66) 

.07463 
(1.84) 

.14275 
(2.98) 

.21172 
(3.28) 

7. 

Number  of  children  ever  born 

-.13814 
(3.78) 

-.01615 
(.56) 

.00319 
(.16) 

-  .02415 
(1.49) 

-  .01207 
(.83) 

.00346 
(.24) 

-•  .01586 
(1.04) 

8. 

Employment  income  of  husband 

-  .00015 
(5.90) 

-.00011 
(8.26) 

-.00007 
(6.86) 

-  .00005 
(5.98) 

-  .00003 
(3.62) 

-  .00004 
(6.02) 

-  .00005 
(5.16) 

-  .00005 
(3.67) 

9. 

Asset  income  of  family 

-  .00011 
(2.31) 

-.00012 
(4.70) 

-.00010 
(3.55) 

-  .00002 
(.98) 

-  .00001 
(.45) 

-  .00004 
(2.61) 

-  .00004 
(2.57) 

-  .00008 
(4.31) 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband 
plus  asset  income  of  family 
divided  by  number  of  persons 
in  family 

11.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
religion  of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 


Pseudo  R 

2 
Maximum  R   for  model 

2  2 

Pseudo  R  for  model  (pseudo  R 

2 
divided  by  maximum  R  for  model) 

Number  of  married  women  in  sample 

Number  who  worked 

Proportion  of  married  women  who 
worked 

Final  value  of  log  of  likelihood 
function 


.00035 

.00023 

.00014 

.00006 

-  .00002 

.00002 

.00005 

.00005 

(5.71) 

(6.18) 

(3.46) 

(1.88) 

(.59) 

(.87) 

(2.30) 

(1.62) 

.00196 

-.00175 

-.00801 

-  .00965 

-  .00628 

.00947 

.01600 

.00425 

(.15) 

(.19) 

(1.08) 

(1.50) 

(1.17) 

(2.05) 

(3.66) 

(.89) 

.06024 

.14181 

.11508 

.12309 

.11642 

-  .01925 

-  .09744 

.05128 

(1.18) 

(2.99) 

(2.29) 

(2.44) 

(2.32) 

(.36) 

(1.54) 

(.73) 

-  .14440 

-.17691 

-.20326 

-  .35890 

-  .28976 

-  .20099 

-  .16158 

-  .29909 

(2.14) 

(2.92) 

(3.13) 

(5.29) 

(4.31) 

(2.81) 

(1.97) 

(3.24) 

-  .02830 

-.03509 

-.03900 

-  .05398 

-  .04998 

-  .04443 

-  .05533 

-  .03839 

(1.89) 

(2.56) 

(2.77) 

(3.86) 

(3.58) 

(3.23) 

(3.65) 

(2.28) 

1.8327 

.9556 

.7753 

1.1497 

1.3950 

1.7992 

1.4180 

1.3224 

(6.25) 

(3.66) 

(2.99) 

(4.61) 

(5.66) 

(7.20) 

(5.25) 

(4.38) 

.2497 

.2035 

.1292 

.1126 

.1069 

.1164 

.0791 

.0778 

.7467 

.7225 

.7061 

.7112 

.7224 

.7269 

.7084 

.6855 

.3343 

.2817 

.1830 

.1583 

.1480 

.1602 

.1116 

.1135 

4438 

5541 

4762 

4613 

4570 

4476 

3509 

2941 

1967 

1883 

1436 

1441 

1552 

1578 

1075 

780 

.44 

.34 

.30 

.31 

.34 

.35 

.31 

.26 

2462.7   -2920.9   -2585.8 

■2589.1 

•2670.0 

■2627.9 

■2017.6 

■1081.5 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  (asymptotic)  t-statistics .   A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence 
if  its  t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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TABLE  3.11.   Probit  Estimates  for  the  Probability  That  a  Married  Woman  is  Unemployed 
Given  That  She  is  Not  Currently  Working 


Explanatory  variables 

Age 

groups 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

1. 

Constant 

-3.3407 
(5.28)1 

-3.2886 
(4.79) 

-2.5266 
(4.10) 

-2.0147 
(3.62) 

-3.0067 
(5.26) 

-2.9280 
(5.46) 

-3.6710 
(5.87) 

-3.2981 
(4.14) 

2. 

Years  of  education 

.03948 
(2.39) 

.00106 
(.06) 

.01858 
(1.01) 

.03370 
(1.82) 

.00497 
(.26) 

.01676 
(.90) 

.03543 
(1.69) 

-  .00325 
(.12) 

3. 

Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

-  .26961 
(2.58) 

-  .37814 
(2.97) 

-  .31923 
(2.34) 

-  .28969 
(2.05) 

-  .22023 
(1.35) 

-  .49962 
(1.52) 

4. 

Number  of  children  6-14  years 
of  age 

-  .52297 
(1.07) 

-  .08745 
(.71) 

.03534 
(.42) 

-  .12001 
(1.88) 

-  .09655 
(1.53) 

-  .21555 
(2.76) 

.00632 
(.07) 

-  .20935 
(.61) 

5. 

Product  of  numbers  of  children 

less  than  six  and  6-14  years  of 
age 

.09061 
(.23) 

.07890 
(1.17) 

.01663 
(.32) 

-  .00417 
(.07) 

.02141 
(.34) 

.10786 
(.69) 

6. 

Number  of  children  19-24  years  of 

age  attending  school  full-  or 
part-time 

-1.5212 
(.33) 

-1.8448 
(1.13) 

-  .2323 
(1.46) 

.0696 
(.69) 

.1098 
(.87) 

.1166 
(.48) 

7. 

Number  of  children  ever  born 

-  .07419 
(.92) 

-  .10061 
(1.55) 

.06866 
(1.44) 

.02751 
(.69) 

.04508 
(1.28) 

-  .02417 
(.66) 

.00916 
(.21) 

8. 

Employment  income  of  husband 

-  .00005 
(1.12) 

-  .00007 
(1.90) 

-  .00008 
(2.50) 

-  .00002 
(.69) 

-  .00007 
(3.07) 

-  .00006 
(2.75) 

-  .00010 
(3.09) 

-  .00012 
(1.86) 

9. 

Asset  income  of  family 

-  .00012 
(.99) 

-  .00008 
(1.00) 

-  .00004 
(.64) 

-  .00006 
(.68) 

-  .00005 
(.94) 

-  .00011 
(1.73) 

-  .00013 
(2.04) 

-  .00017 
(2.02) 

10. 

Employment  income  of  husband  plus 
asset  income  of  family  divided 
by  number  of  persons  in  family 

.00008 
(.72) 

.00005 
(.47) 

.00009 
(.87) 

-  .00012 
(.94) 

.00010 
(1-32) 

.00007 
(1.07) 

.00010 
(1.24) 

.00021 
(1.57) 

11. 

Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

.04841 
(1.91) 

.02814 
(1.44) 

-  .00043 
(.02) 

-  .00239 
(.15) 

.00114 
(.09) 

.00596 
(.53) 

-  .00874 
(.81) 

.00225 
(.17) 

12. 

Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
religion  os  wife  is  Roman  Catholic 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

.12293 
(1.29) 

-  .01785 
(.16) 

.18241 
(1.57) 

.11128 
(.88) 

.02386 
(.19) 

.12915 
(1.03) 

-  .11447 
(.71) 

-  .00367 
(.02) 

13. 

Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

-  .27267 
(2.08) 

-  .11118 
(.77) 

-  .72422 
(4.06) 

-  .09287 
(.55) 

-  .53439 
(3.07) 

-  .43933 
(2.42) 

-  .06569 
(.33) 

.01434 
(.54; 

14. 

Provincial  unemployment  rate 

-  .00219 
(.08) 

.03555 
(1.02) 

.04679 
(1.33) 

-  .04554 
(1.22) 

.06635 
(1.88) 

.01339 
(.37) 

.09068 
(2.26) 

-  .01033 
(.19) 

15. 

Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 

2.1674 
(3.68) 

3.7253 
(4.58) 

2.4467 
(3.20) 

1.4043 
(2.14) 

2.8912 
(3.82) 

2.5539 
(3.56) 

3.9387 
(4.23) 

3.1925 
(2.63) 

2 
Pseudo  R 

.0455 

.0360 

.0283 

.0133 

.0196 

.0209 

.0203 

.0086 

2 
Maximum  R  for  model 

.4054 

.2508 

.2082 

.2005 

.2134 

.2175 

.2041 

.1327 

2                  2 
Pseudo  R  for  mode]  (pseudo  R 

2 
divided  by  maximum  R  for  model) 

.1123 

.1436 

.1361 

.0662 

.0919 

.0960 

.0997 

.0647 

Number  of  married  women  in  sample 
who  did  not  work 

2471 

3658 

3326 

3172 

3018 

2898 

2434 

2161 

Number  of  married  women  who  did 
not  work  because  they  were  un- 
employed 179 

Proportion  of  non-working  wives 

who  were  unemployed  .0724 

Final  value  of  log  of  likelihood 
function  -584.7 


-461.0 


120 

83 

75 

78 

0328 

.0250 

.0236 

.0258 

0 

-340.5 

-333.7 

-332.2 

77 


.0266 


59 


.0242 


29 


.0134 


-324.7 


-252.7 


-144.5 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  (asymptotic)  t-statistics.   A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of 
confidence  if  its  t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 

Source:   Calculations  based  on  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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in  the  model  which  cause  some  wives  who  are  not  currently  working  to  be  unemployed 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  responses  believed  to  determine  which  wives  work. 

Looking  only  at  the  signs  of  those  coefficients  that  are  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  zero  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence,  we  see  that  a  married 

13 
woman  is  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  not  in  the  market  labour  force   if  she 

has  more  formal  education,  fewer  children  less  than  six  years  of  age,  fewer  child- 
ren 6-14  years  of  age,  her  husband's  income  is  lower,  her  family's  asset  income  is 

14 
lower,  the  language  of  her  home  is  not  French,    the  provincial  unemployment  rate 

is  higher  and  the  local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  is  higher.   For  these  variables, 
this  is  precisely  the  same  sign  pattern  observed  in  Table  3.10  for  the  probability 
that  a  married  woman  is  currently  working,  with  the  exception  of  the  positive  sign 
for  the  provincial  unemployment  rate  variable.    Thus  the  responses  that  differen- 
tiate the  unemployed  wives  from  those  not  in  the  market  labour  force  appear  to  be 
largely  the  same  as  the  responses  that  differentiate  currently  working  wives  from 
all  those  who  are  not  currently  working. 

This  suggests  a  set  of  responses  common  to  all  wives  participating  in  the 
market  labour  force,  both  those  who  are  currently  working  and  the  unemployed.   This 
also  provides  some  justification  for  the  common  research  practice  of  estimating  a 
single  equation  for  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  participate  in  the  labour  force 
as  either  an  unemployed  or  employed  worker.   The  positive  coefficients  shown  for 
some  age  groups  in  Table  3.11  for  the  provincial  unemployment  rate  variable  suggest, 
however,  that  although  higher  unemployment  rates  may  act  to  discourage  labour  force 
participation,  thereby  reducing  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  be  either  currently 
working  or  unemployed,  the  longer  periods  of  frictional  unemployment  and  higher 
layoff  rates  associated  with  areas  of  higher  unemployment  make  it  more  likely  that 
wives  who  are  not  currently  working  in  these  areas  will  be  found  to  be  unemployed. 

In  Table  3.12  we  differentiate  unemployed  from  currently  working  wives. 
The  question  we  are  really  attempting  to  answer  here  is  whether  the  responses  to  the 
variables  in  the  model  which  result  in  some  wives  not  working  while  others  work  are 
the  same  responses  which  result  in  some  wives  working  while  others  are  unemployed. 
In  other  words,  are  the  responses  shown  in  Table  3.12  simply  the  reverse  of  the 
responses  shown  in  Table  3.10? 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  87. 
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TABLE  3.12.   Problt  Estimates  for  the  Probability  That  a  Married  Woman  is  Unemployed 
Given  That  She  is  in  the  Market  Labour  Force 


Explanatory  variables 

Age 

groups 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

1. 

Constant 

-2.5003 
(3.75)1 

-2.7628 
(3.81) 

-2.4853 
(3.73) 

-1.9718 
(3.05) 

-2.7138 
(4.29) 

-2.1336 
(3-63) 

-2.7546 
(3.86) 

-2.4366 
(2.71) 

2. 

Years  of  education 

-  .01162 
(.70) 

-  .05410 
(3.23) 

-  .02269 
(1.22) 

-  .01736 
(.90) 

-  .04276 
(2.21) 

-  .03252 
(1.73) 

-  .02526 
(1.12) 

-  .05865 
(2.09) 

3. 

Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

.20954 
(1.76) 

-  .05814 
(.43) 

.05015 
(.36) 

.12332 
(.72) 

.20533 
(1.04) 

.27083 
(.65) 

4. 

Number  of  children  6-14  years 
of  age 

-  .33677 
(.70) 

-  .08651 
(.66) 

.07567 
(.86) 

-  .08784 
(1.22) 

.04039 
(.56) 

-  .10443 
(1.17) 

.08996 
(.94) 

-  .13762 
(.32) 

5. 

Product  of  numbers  of  children 
less  than  six  and  6-14  years 
of  age 

-  .12582 
(.34) 

-  .01460 
(.19) 

.00716 
(.11) 

-  .06625 
(1.00) 

-  .06528 
(.77) 

-  .05932 
(.31) 

6. 

Number  of  children  19-24  years 
of  age  attending  school  full-  or 
part-time 

-1.6474 
(.22) 

-1.9328 
(1.45) 

-  .25306 
(1.46) 

-  .00650 
(.06) 

.01898 
(.13) 

-  .02746 
(.11) 

7. 

Number  of  children  ever  born 

.02578 
(.29) 

-  .08338 
(1.13) 

.10242 
(1.85) 

.05983 
(1.31) 

.05729 
(1.46) 

-  .00704 
(.16) 

.02859 
(.54) 

8. 

Employment  income  of  husband 

.00009 
(1.73) 

.00004 
(1.17) 

-  .00001 
(.27) 

.00002 
(.67) 

-  .00005 
(2.12) 

-  .00003 
(1.07) 

-  .00009 
(2.28) 

-  .00010 
(1.31) 

9. 

Asset  income  of  family 

-  .00000 
(.01) 

.00004 
(.47) 

.00008 
(1.22) 

-  .00002 
(.26) 

-  .00005 
(.93) 

-  .00006 
(.96) 

-  .00010 
(1.40) 

-  .00013 
(1.39) 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband 
plus  asset  income  of  family 
divided  by  number  of  persons 
in  family 

11.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  religion  of  wife  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 

Pseudo  R 

2 
Maximum  R  for  model 

2  2 

Pseudo  R  for  model  (pseudo  R 

2 
divided  by  maximum  R  for  model) 

Number  of  married  women  in 
sample 

Number  of  married  women  who  were 
unemployed 

Proportion  of  married  women  who 
were  unemployed 

Final  value  of  log  likelihood 
function 


-  .00024  -  .00022  -  .00006  -  .00014 

(1.94)  (2.16)  (.52)      (1.16) 

.03883  .02805  .01052     .01222 

(1.50)  (1.39)  (.59)      (.66) 


.00013  .00005  .00012      .00021 

(1.65)  (.72)  (1.23)  (1.34) 

.00742  -  .00150  -  .01760     .00324 

(.56)  (.13)  (1.49)  (.23) 


.05649 

-  .13317 

.06606 

.02883 

-  .07379 

.18854 

-  .05237 

-  .01637 

(.60) 

(1.17) 

(.53) 

(.21) 

(.56). 

(1.42) 

(.29) 

(.07) 

-  .12632 

.06520 

-  .56533 

.16346 

-  .29503 

-  .27297 

.10223 

.28028 

(.94) 

(.44) 

(2.90) 

(.83) 

(1.51) 

(1.37) 

(.43) 

(.91) 

.03385 

.06345 

.07478 

-  .00348 

.10165 

.04766 

.14439 

.02179 

(1.13) 

(1.78) 

(1.96) 

(.08) 

(2.71) 

(1.26) 

(3.23) 

(.35) 

.5983 

2.6742 

1.6749 

.4650 

1.6974 

1.1378 

3.0268 

2.1720 

(.90) 

(3.07) 

(2.02) 

(.62) 

(1.96) 

(1.45) 

(2.93) 

(1.62) 

.0235 

.0187 

.0143 

.0149 

.0159 

.0107 

.0283 

.0170 

.4368 

.3646 

.3455 

.3256 

.3191 

.3136 

.3356 

.2658 

.0538 

.0513 

.0415 

.0457 

.0499 

.0342 

.0843 

.0639 

2146 

2003 

1519 

1516 

1630 

1655 

1134 

809 

179 

120 

83 

75 

78 

77 

59 

29 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.03 

■590.4 

-435.2 

-311.0 

-298.6 

-300.1 

-302.5 

-215.6 

-118.1 

Numbers  in  parentheses  are  (asymptotic)  t-statistics.  A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  955!  level  of 
confidence  if  its  t-statistlc  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 

Source:   Calculations  based  on  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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In  Table  3.12  the  explanatory  variables  are  the  same  as  In  Tables  3.10  and  3.11, 
but  now  the  dependent  variable  represents  the  probability  that  a  married  woman  is 
unemployed  given  that  she  is  participating  in  the  market  labour  force. 

Looking  again  only  at  the  signs  of  those  coefficients  that  are  significantly 
different  from  zero  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence,  we  see  that  a  married 
woman  who  is  in  the  market  labour  force  is  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  cur- 
rently working  if  she  has  fewer  years  of  formal  education,  her  husband's  income  is 
lower,  her  husband's  employment  income  plus  the  asset  income  of  her  family  divided 
by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family  is  lower ,  the  language  of  her  home  is  not 
French,  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  province  where  she  lives  is  higher  and  the 
local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  is  higher.   Thus  more  plentiful  job  opportunities 
would  appear  to  encourage  participation  in  the  market  labour  force,  increasing  the 
probability  of  working  and  also  the  probability  of  frictional  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  wives  in  homes  where  the  husband's  income  is  high  or  the 
language  of  the  home  is  French  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  market  labour 
force,  and  hence  less  likely  to  be  either  unemployed  or  currently  working.   Also, 
among  wives  who  choose  to  participate  in  the  market  labour  force,  we  find  that  those 
with  lower  levels  of  education  are  relatively  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  versus 
currently  working.   Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  lower,  and  hence  less  satisfac- 
tory, wage  offers  that  would  typically  be  received  by  these  wives.   Lower  per  person 
family  incomes  may  lead  to  relatively  lower  probabilities  of  a  wife  being  unemployed 
versus  currently  working  for  the  younger  age  groups  because  these  wives  are  more 
willing  to  accept  lower  wage  offers.   This  pattern  is  reversed  for  the  older  age 
groups,  however,  and  may  be  largely  an  illusion  resulting  from  undiagnosed  statisti- 
cal problems. 

Table  3.13  summarizes  the  sign  patterns  that  emerge  from  Tables  3.10,  3.11 
and  3.12. 

Finally  Table  3.14  shows  the  mean  values  for  each  of  our  explanatory  vari- 
ables for  all  wives  in  our  sample,  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force,  unemployed 
wives  and  currently  working  wives.   We  show  these  mean  values  because  those  dif- 
ferences in  the  employment  status  behaviour  of  wives  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
response  differences  (that  is,  differences  in  coefficient  signs  and  relative 
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TABLE  3.13.   Summary  of  Findings 


Explanatory  variables 


Sign  of  impact 


Probability  of     Probability  of 
Probability   being  unemployed   being  unemployed 
that  a  wife   given  that  a  wife  given  that  a  wife 
is  currently  is  not  currently   is  in  the  current 
working        working       market  labour  force 


1.  Years  of  education 

2.  Number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

3.  Number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

4.  Product  of  numbers  of  chil- 
dren less  than  six  and  6-14 
years  of  age 

5.  Number  of  children  19-24 
years  of  age  attending 
school  full-  or  part  time 

6.  Number  of  children  ever  born 

7 .  Employment  income  of  husband 

8.  Asset  income  of  family 

9.  Employment  income  of  husband 
plus  asset  income  of  family 
divided  by  number  of  persons  • 
in  family 

10.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  religion  of  wife  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  equal  to  0 
otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1 
if  language  of  home  is  French, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

14.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs 
index 


+ 
+ 
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TABLE  3.14.  Mean  Values  of  Explanatory  Variables  for  All  Wives,  Wives  Not  in  the  Market  Labour  Force,  Unemployed  Wives  and 

Currently  Working  Wives 


Age  groups 


Explanatory  variables 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


1.   Years  of  education 


2.   Number  of  children  less  than  six  years 
of  age 


3.  Number  of  children  6-14  'years  of  age 


4.   Product  of  numbers  of  children  less 
than  six  and  6-14  years  of  age 


5.   Number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age 
attending  school  full-  or  part-time 


6 .   Number  of  children  ever  born 


7 .   Employment  income  of  husband 


8.  Asset  income  of  family 


9 .   Employment  income  of  husband  plus 

asset  income  of  family  divided  by 
number  of  persons  in  family 

10.   Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 


11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 

religion  of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 

language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 


14.   Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 


10. 9i 
10.2^ 
11. 23 
11.6* 

0.8 
1.2 
0.7 
0.3 

0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.8 
1.2 
0.7 
0.4 

5941.8 
5983.5 
5799.7 
5910.8 

95.9 

81.7 

73.7 

114.4 

2322.0 
2018.5 
2319.3 
2675.9 

20.2 
19.8 
20.5 
20.6 

0.44 
0.46 
0.45 
0.42 

0.23 
0.26 
0.19 
0.20 

5.9 
6.1 
5.7 
5.6 

0.42 
0.40 
0.43 
0.43 


10.6 
10.2 
10.6 
11.5 

1.1 

1.4 
0.7 
0.6 

0.6 
0.7 
0.5 
0.4 

0.6 
0.8 
0.3 
0.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

1  7 
2.0 
1.2 
1.0 

7520.0 
7753.1 
6390.1 
7160.3 

194.2 
207.3 
137.2 
173.1 

2345.0 
2148.0 
2226.0 
2722.8 

21.4 
20.1 
22.1 
22.1 

0.48 
0.50 
0.46 
0.45 

0.27 
0.30 
0.26 
0.23 


0.41 
0.40 
0.44 
0.43 


10.1 

9.8 

10.1 

10.6 

0.9 
1.0 
0.5 
0.5 

1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 

1.3 
1.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

2.6 
2.9 
2.1 
2.1 

8480.2 
8860.2 
7027.3 
7711.9 

198.6 
207.1 
271.6 
175.0 

2096.1 
2057.7 
1987.5 
2189.4 

21.8 
21.7 
22.1 
22.0 

0.48 
0.49 
0.44 
0.44 

0.26 
0.29 
0.10 
0.20 

5.9 

6.1 
5.7 
5.7 

0.41 
0.40 
0.44 
0.42 


9.6 

9.3 

9.5 

10.1 

0.5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 

2.0 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 

1.0 
1.3 
0.7 
0.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

3.1 
3.3 
3.3 
2.8 

8685.4 
8984.3 
7394.1 
8116.3 

266.3 
266.4 
147.1 
272.2 

2010.5 
2002.3 
1644.4 
2047.4 

22.3 
22.5 
21.9 
22.0 

0.46 
0.49 
0.47 
0.40 

0.24 
0.29 
0.21 
0.15 

5.9 
6.1 
5.6 
5.5 

0.41 
0.40 
0.42 
0.42 


9.4 

9.1 

9.0 

10.0 

0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

1.5 
1.7 
1.2 
1.2 

0.5 
0.7 
0.3 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 

3.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.9 

8523.0 
8761.2 
7165.0 
8146.1 

371.5 
385.1 
305.4 
349.1 

2080.5 
2040.9 
2028.8 
2158.1 

23.0 
23.0 
23.0 
22.8 

0.46 
0.49 
0.40 
0.39 

0.24 
0.30 
0.13 
0.15 

5.9 
6.1 
5.8 
5.5 

0.41 
0.40 
0.43 
0.42 


9.1 
8.7 
9.0 
9.9 

0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0.9 
1.0 
0.5 
0.6 

0.2 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 

0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 

3.2 
3.4 
2.9 
2.7 

8252.7 
8552.5 
6939.4 
7786.3 

508.6 
542.0 
297.3 
459.1 

2443.6 
2412.7 
2309.2 
2505.6 

23.6 
23.5 
23.3 
23.9 

0.41 
0.46 
0.40 
0.32 

0.23 
0.29 
0.13 
0.14 

5.9 
6.1 
5.6 
5.5 

0.41 
0.39 
0.43 
0.43 


9.0 
8.7 
9.1 
9.9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.4 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

3.0 
3.2 
2.7 
2.7 

7274.7 
7441.3 
5262.4 
7023.1 

692.6 
698.0 
395.8 
697.0 

2653.9 
2646.8 
2097.6 
2700.1 

24.6 
24.4 
23.9 
25.2 

0.39 
0.43 
0.35 
0.29 

0.23 
0.27 
0.20 
0.13 

5.9 
6.1 
6.1 
5.5 

0.40 
0.39 
0.44 
0.42 


8.7 
8.3 
8.1 
9.8 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

2.9 
3.0 
2.6 
2.6 

6162.7 
6223.5 
5429.6 
6025.4 

973.0 

1039.6 

596.9 

804.8 

2836.6 
2855.1 
2702.7 
2790.9 

26.0 
26.0 
26.0 
26.4 

0.37 
0.40 
0.38 
0.29 

0.22 
0.26 
0.21 
0.12 

5.9 

6.0 
5.7 
5.5 

0.40 
0.39 
0.44 
0.42 


Mean  values  for  all  wives  in  this  age  group. 
2 

Mean  values  for  wives  in  this  age  group  who  were  not  in  the  market  labour  force  in  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971  Census. 
3 

Mean  values  for  wives  in  this  age  group  who  were  unemployed  in  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971  Census. 
4 

Mean  values  for  wives  in  this  age  group  who  were  currently  working  in  the  enumeration  week  for  the  1971  Census. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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magnitudes)  must  presumably  be  due  to  systematic  differences  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  different  groups  of  wives. 

Looking  first  at  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  wives  in  our  sample, 
we  find  that  for  all  age  groups  except  the  40-44  and  55-59  age  groups,  on  average, 
wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  have  the  least  formal  education  while  cur- 
rently working  wives  have  the  most.   Moreover,  the  mean  values  for  unemployed  wives, 
while  lying  between  the  means  for  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  and  those 
currently  working,  are  consistently  closer  in  value  to  the  means  for  wives  not  in 
the  market  labour  force.   Thus  unemployed  wives  are  more  similar  in  educational  at- 
tainments to  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  than  to  currently  working  wives. 

In  terms  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age,  children  6-14  years  of  age, 
the  product  of  the  numbers  of  children  in  these  two  age  groups  and  the  number  of 
children  ever  born,  on  average,  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  have  the 
largest  numbers  while  currently  working  wives  have  the  fewest.   Moreover,  in  terms 
of  these  child-status  variables,  unemployed  wives  are  now  clearly  more  similar  to 
currently  working  wives  than  to  wives  who  have  stayed  out  of  the  market  labour  force. 
No  clear  patterns  are  discernable  for  our  remaining  child-status  variable,  the 
number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age  attending  school  full-  or  part-time. 

Our  three  income  variables  make  it  clear  that  the  families  of  unemployed 
wives  are  more  needy  than  either  the  families  of  wives  not  in  the  market  labour 
force  or  of  currently  working  wives,  particularly  for  wives  in  the  older  age  groups. 
The  behaviour  of  the  means  for  our  variable  for  the  employment  income  of  the 
husband  plus  the  asset  income  of  the  family  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  is  particularly  interesting.   For  the  20-24  and  25-29  age  groups,  wives  not 
in  the  market  labour  force  have  the  lowest  mean  values  for  this  variable,  while  cur- 
rently working  wives  have  the  highest  mean  values.   For  the  age  groups  in  the  30-54 
range,  unemployed  wives  always  have  the  lowest  mean  values  for  this  variable,  while 
currently  working  wives  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest  mean  values.   However,  for  the 
55-59  age  group,  while  unemployed  wives  continue  to  have  the  lowest  mean  for  this 
variable,  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  now  enjoy  the  highest  value. 

The  consistent  picture  of  relatively  greater  need  in  families  with  unemploy- 
ed wives  versus  families  where  the  wife  is  either  currently  working  or  not  in  the 
market  labour  force  should  help  to  dispel  notions  that  the  unemployment  problem  of 
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wives  is  of  relatively  little  importance  compared  with  the  unemployment  problems  of, 
say,  prime-aged  men  or  teenagers.   Whatever  the  personal  motivations  of  these  unem- 
ployed wives  for  seeking  work  in  the  first  place,  on  average,  their  families  clearly 
need  additional  income  if  the  wives  could  find  work. 

No  clear  pattern  emerges  for  our  variables  for  the  age  of  the  wife  at  first 
marriage. 

The  mean  values  for  our  dummy  variable  for  the  wife's  religion  and  our  dum- 
my variable  for  the  language  of  the  home  are  really  sample  proportions  for  the  num- 
ber of  wives  who  are  Roman  Catholic  and  the  number  of  wives  in  French-speaking  homes 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  wives  in  each  age  group.   We  observe  a  steady  de- 
crease for  almost  all  age  groups  from  higher  proportions  of  Roman  Catholic  wives  . 
and  wives  in  French-speaking  homes  among  wives  who  are  not  in  the  market  labour 
force,  to  lower  proportions  among  wives  who  are  unemployed,  to  still  lower  propor- 
tions among  wives  who  are  currently  working. 

The  mean  values  for  our  provincial  unemployment  rate  variable  are  consis- 
tently higher  for  unemployed  than  for  currently  working  wives.   On  the  other  hand, 
unemployed  wives  generally  have  the  highest  mean  values  for  our  local  opportunity 
for  jobs  index,  suggesting  again  that  more  available  jobs  for  women  encourage  more 
wives  to  enter  the  market  labour  force,  and  this  in  turn  results  in  higher  levels  of 
frictional  unemployment.   However,  wives  not  in  the  market  labour  force  on  average 
live  in  regions  with  even  higher  unemployment  rates  than  the  unemployed  wives,  and 
in  regions  with  substantially  lower  mean  values  for  our  local  opportunity  for  jobs 
index  than  either  currently  working  or  unemployed  wives.   This  observation  lends 
considerable  credibility  to  the  widely  held  belief  that  much  of  the  real  unemploy- 
ment among  women  is  of  a  disguised  nature,  and  not  easily  uncovered  in  government 
statistics. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Technically  the  unemployed  include  all  those  who  looked  for  work  or  were  on 
temporary  layoff  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration.   Women  on  layoff  were  7.5%  of  all 
unemployed  women  in  1971  (see  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill-Part  7,  Table  13). 
The  behavioural  description  of  the  unemployed  given  in  the  text,  which  forms  the 
basis  for  our  interpretation  of  our  multivariate  results  in  Section  3.3,  does  not 
necessarily  provide  an  accurate  description  of  the  behaviour  of  those  wives  who  were 
unemployed  because  they  were  on  temporary  layoff,  but  who  did  not  look  for  work  in 
the  week  prior  to  enumeration. 

2 
See  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  1. 

3 
The  increase  in  the  reported  unemployment  among  women  may  also  be  due  to 

different,  more  probing  questioning  and  self-enumeration  in  1971.   In  1951,  the 

question  asked  was,  "What  did  this  person  do  mostly  during  week  ending  June  2, 

1951?"  In  1961  and  1971,  the  question  asked  was  "Did  you  look  for  work  last  week?" 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  unemployed  were  under-enumerated  in  1961,  making 

this  a  "transition"  in  terms  of  questioning.   In  addition,  because  of  self-enumera-  * 

tion  in  1971,  examples  of  job  search  behaviour  were  given.   More  probing  questioning 

seems  particularly  to  affect  the  reported  unemployment  rate  for  married  women  (see 

for  instance,  N.  Mcllveen  and  H.  Sims,  The  Flow  Components  of  Unemployment  in 

Canada,  Statistics  Canada,  Special  Labour  Force  Studies,  Series  A,  No.  11,  Ottawa; 

July  1978). 

4 
See  Statistics  Canada,  The  Labour  Force,  Tables  5  and  7  in  Vol.  8,  No.  1 

and  Vol.  8,  No.  3;  Tables  6  and  8  in  Vol.  9,  No.  5;  Tables  7  and  9  in  Vol.  10,  No. 

5;  Tables  8  and  10  in  Vol.  11-16;  and  Table  7  in  Vol.  17-27. 

As  indicated,  our  unemployment  data  are  for  the  weeks  prior  to  enumeration 
for  the  1951,  1961  and  1971  Censuses.   It  is,  perhaps,  important  to  ask  how  re- 
presentative rates  based  on  these  data  are  of  annual  average  weekly  unemployment 
rates.   From  Statistics  Canada,  The  Labour  Force,  Vol.  28,  No.  6,  Table  1  and  Vol. 
28,  No.  12,  Table  5,  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  women  in 
the  week  ended  22  May,  1971  is  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point  lower  than  the  annual 
average  of  weekly  unemployment  rates  for  all  months  of  1971. 
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See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.2. 

In  Section  3.3,  a  wife  is  counted  as  unemployed  if  she  looked  for  work  or 
was  on  temporary  layoff  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration.   She  is  counted  as  cur- 
rently working  if  she  worked  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration. 
If  a  wife  does  not  fall  into  either  of  these  two  groups,  she  is  counted  as  not  in 
the  market  labour  force.   Thus  this  residual  group  includes  unpaid  family  workers. 

o 

See  Footnote  3. 


9 
Here  the  term  "part-time"  is  being  used  to  refer  to  those  who  either  worked 

less  than  35  hours  per  week  or  less  than  40  weeks  per  year. 

Tables  3.5,  3.8  and  3.9  include  only  those  who  were  in  the  labour  force 
(that  is,  those  who  were  employed  or  unemployed)  in  the  week  prior  to  1  June,  1971 
and  who  also  earned  employment  income  in  the  calendar  year  1970. 

1:LSee  Table  2.2  in  Chapter  2. 

12 

See  Tables  4.3  to  4.6  in  Chapter  4. 

13 

We  have  used  the  term  "market  labour  force"  to  denote  the  labour  force  ex- 
cluding unpaid  family  workers. 

We  have  used  the  term  "French-speaking  family"  to  denote  families  where  the 
husband  has  indicated  that  the  language  most  frequently  spoken  at  home  is  French. 

This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  "added  worker"  effect,  a  term  used  to  refer 
to  the  observed  phenomenon  that  other  family  members  often  enter  the  labour  force 
when  the  husband  is  unemployed  or  is  afraid  of  becoming  unemployed.   Our  variable 
for  the  earned  income  of  the  husband  in  the  calendar  year  1970  is  clearly  an  im- 
perfect proxy  for  his  labour  force  status  or  job  security  at  the  time  of  enumeration 
in  1971. 


CHAPTER  4 

HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK,  WEEKS  WORKED  PER  YEAR 
AND  THE  INCOMES  OF  WORKING  WIVES 

4.1.   Introduction 

Not  all  working  wives  work  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week,  or  the  same 
number  of  weeks  per  year.   There  are  also  systematic  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  and  weeks  worked  per  year. 
These  differences  in  hours  and  weeks  worked  account  for  some  portion  of  the  variabi- 
lity among  individuals,  and  hence  among  families,  in  earned  incomes.   The  rest  of 
the  variability  is,  of  course,  due  to  differences  in  wage  rates. 

In  Section  4.2,  we  attempt  to  relate  the  observed  historical  patterns,  by 
industry  and  occupation,  in  women's  wage  and  salary  incomes  to  industrial  and  occu- 
pational patterns  in  women's  hours  and  weeks  of  work.   In  Sections  4.3  and  4.4  we 
return  to  a  cross-sectional  multivariate  approach  in  addressing  the  question:   What 
are  the  personal  and  regional  characteristics  that  determine  the  annual  hours  of 
work,  the  wage  rates,  and  hence  the  earned  incomes  of  wives  who  work?   Finally  in 
Section  4.5  we  re-examine  the  multivariate  estimation  results  presented  in  Section 
4.4,  together  with  results  for  the  probability  of  a  wife  working  presented  in 
Section  2.5  of  Chapter  2,  to  determine  how  well  our  estimated  cross-sectional  rela- 
tionships explain  the  observed  labour  force  behaviour  of  different  groups  of  wives. 

4.2.   Historical  Changes  in  the  Hours  Worked  Per  Week,  Weeks 
Worked  Per  Year  and  Earned  Incomes  of  Women 

In  this  section  we  will  first  examine  general  patterns  from  1950-51  to  1970- 
71  in  wage  and  salary  income  by  industry  and  occupation.   Then  we  will  use  primarily 
1960-61  and  1970-71  data  to  analyse  patterns  in  hours  worked  per  week,  and  weeks 
worked  per  year  by  occupation  and  by  industry. 

The  average  woman  earns  less  than  the  average  for  all  wage  earners  (men  and 
women  taken  together)  in  all  industries.   This  is  shown  in  Table  4.1.   Moreover, 
the  average  growth  in  income  from  wages  and  salaries  is  less  for  women  than  it  is 
for  all  wage  earners  in  all  industries. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 


TABLE  4.1.   Average  Wage  and  Salary  Income  and  Percentage  Growth  in  Wage  and  Salary  Income  for  Total  Wage 
Earners  and  Women  Wage  Earners,  by  Industry,  Canada,   1951,  1961  and  1971 


Percentage  growth 

Industry 

Total 

wage 

earners 

Women 

wage 

earners 

1951- 

-71 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Total 

Women 

Agriculture 

938 

1298 

2598 

718 

765 

1798 

177.0 

150.4 

Forestry 

1495 

2318 

5499 

1148 

1783 

3041 

267.8 

164.9 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

1253 

1754 

3382 

1195 

1620 

2793 

170.0 

133.7 

Mining 

2436 

4305 

7507 

1744 

2886 

4375 

208.2 

150.9 

2 
Manufacturing 

2101 

3572 

6219 

1399 

2052 

3582 

196.0 

156.0 

Construction 

1847 

3026 

6217 

1508 

2290 

3879 

236.6 

157.2 

Transportation 

2240 

3675 

6903 

1592 

2445 

4238 

208.2 

166.2 

Trade2 

1849 

2917 

4696 

1239 

1732 

2712 

154.0 

118.9 

2 
Finance 

2116 

3644 

6023 

1504 

2310 

3719 

184.6 

147.3 

Community -Personal 
Services- 

1409 

2486 

4882 

1098 

1897 

3769 

246.5 

243.3 

Public  Administration 

2141 

3756 

6859 

1618 

2603 

4505 

220.4 

178.4 

Unspecified 

1253 

2983 

4677 

1088 

1954 

2967 

273.3 

172.7 

All  industries 

1905 

3182 

5642 

1278 

1995 

3562 

196.1 

178.7 

11961  data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  1951  and  1971  do  not.  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  excluded  from  1971  data. 

More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  work  experience  was  in  this  industry  in  1951,  1961 
and  1971  (see  Table  2.2). 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  V,  Table  24;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  - 
Part  3,  Table  28;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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Looking  at  Table  4.2,  we  find  that  the  average  woman  earns  less  than  the 
average  for  all  wage  earners  in  all  occupations  as  well.   We  also  find  that  the  only 
occupations  where  the  average  growth  in  wage  and  salary  incomes  is  greater  for  women 
than  for  all  wage  earners  are  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering,  Religion,  Medicine 
and  Health,  Artistic,  and  Construction  occupations.  With  the  exception  of  Medicine 
and  Health,  less  than  5%  of  all  women  in  the  labour  force  with  work  experience  were 
in  each  of  these  occupations  in  1951,  1961  and  1971.   Thus  we  find  that  the  average 
woman  not  only  earns  less  than  the  average  for  all  wage  earners  in  all  industries 

and  occupations,  but  this  disparity  has  been  increasing  over  time  for  all  industries 

2 
and  all  except  a  few  occupations. 

It  is  commonly  alleged  that  earnings  are  lower  not  only  for  women  but  also 
for  men  in  industries  or  occupations  where  women  are  employed  in  substantial  numbers. 
This  is  supposedly  because  women  are  willing  to  work  for  less,  as  evidenced  by  their 
lower  wage  and  salary  incomes  in  every  industry  and  occupation;  hence  women  under- 
mine the  competitive  position  of  all  workers  in  the  industry  or  occupation.   No  evi- 
dence of  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  found  in  Tables  4.1  and  4.2,  however.   We  find 
from  Table  4.1  that  average  wage  and  salary  incomes  have  always  been  above  the  all- 
industries  averages  for  both  women  and  all  wage  earners,  respectively,  for  two  of 
the  female-oriented  industries  (Manufacturing  and  Finance) ;  and  have  generally  been 
below  the  all-industries  averages  for  the  other  two  female-oriented  industries 
(Trade  and  Community-Personal  Service) . 

From  Table  4.2  we  find  that,  for  all  wage  earners,  the  average  wage  and 
salary  incomes  have  generally  been  above  the  all-occupations  averages  in  three  of 
the  female-oriented  occupations  (Teaching,  Sales,  and  Machining  and  Fabricating), 
and  have  always  been  below  the  all-occupations  averages  for  the  other  three  female- 
oriented  occupations  (Medicine  and  Health,  Clerical,  and  Service).  Likewise,  for 
women  wage  earners  the  average  wage  and  salary  incomes  have  generally  been  above  the 
all-occupations  averages  for  women  for  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  and  Clerical 
occupations;  and  have  always  been  below  the  all-occupations  averages  for  Sales, 
Service,  and  Machining  and  Fabricating  occupations.   Thus  it  simply  is  not  true  that 
wage  and  salary  incomes  are  below  average  for  either  women  or  wage  earners  as  a 
whole  in  the  majority  of  the  female-oriented  industries  and  occupations. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 


TABLE  4.2.   Average  Wage  and  Salary  Income  and  Percentage  Growth  in  Wage  and  Salary  Income  for  Total  Wage  Earners  and 

Women  Wage  Earners,  by  Occupation,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


Occupation 


Managerial 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

Social  Sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

2 
Medicine  and  Health 

Artistic 

„■,   ■   -,2 
Clerical 

2 
Sales 

2 
Service 

Farming 

Other  Primary 

Processing 

2 
Machining  and  Fabricating 

Construction 

Transport 

Other 

Unspecified 

All  occupations 


Total 

wage-earners 

Women 

wage-earners 

Percentage 
wages  and 

Total 

growth  in 
salaries 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Women 

3143 

6347 

11620 

$ 

1974 

3262 

6287 

269.7 

218.5 

2877 

5447 

8955 

1725 

2984 

5613 

211.3 

225.4 

2510 

4837 

6883 

1884 

3195 

5116 

174.2 

171.5 

1081 

2437 

4295 

555 

1615 

2918 

297.3 

425.8 

1887 

4186 

7201 

1589 

3382 

5949 

281.6 

274.4 

1468 

2554 

4974 

1256 

2169 

4338 

238.8 

245.4 

2364 

3980 

5953 

1562 

2531 

3989 

151.8 

155.4 

1796 

2741 

4418 

1540 

2329 

3691 

146.0 

140.0 

1926 

2989 

5729 

1060 

1367 

2467 

197.5 

132.7 

1401 

2229 

3989 

806 

1082 

2103 

184.7 

160.9 

948 

1337 

2699 

636 

607 

1777 

184.7 

179.4 

1749 

2813 

5678 

995 

1525 

2066 

224.6 

107.6 

1840 

2859 

5625 

1276 

1718 

3183 

205.7 

149.5 

2012 

3189 

5928 

1267 

1731 

3144 

194.6 

148.1 

2008 

3215 

6330 

1179 

1466 

4086 

215.2 

246.6 

2152 

3473 

6103 

1256 

1559 

2809 

183.6 

123.6 

2064 

3541 

5333 

1244 

1887 

3027 

158.4 

143.3 

1537 

2661 

4818 

1173 

1913 

3066 

213.5 

161.4 

1905 

3186 

5643 

1278 

1995 

3563 

196.2 

178.8 

S3 


1961  data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  1951  and  1971  do  not.   1971  data  also  exclude  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

2 
More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  recent  work  experience  were  in  this  occupation  in  1951,  1961,  and  1971 

(see  Table  2.3). 


Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  V,  Table  24;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  28; 
and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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However,  differences  in  the  average  wage  and  salary  incomes  of  women  versus 
all  wage  earners,  and  the  above  and  below  patterns  of  average  incomes  in  the  female- 
oriented  industries  and  occupations  versus  the  all-industries  and  all-occupations 
averages,  can  be  linked  directly  to  the  proportion  of  women  and  all  wage  earners 
working  part-time  hours  or  part-time  weeks. 

Making  such  comparisons  over  time  (as  opposed  to  comparisons  between,  say, 
women  and  all  wage  earners  for  individual  census  years)  is  hazardous.  First,  in 
contrast  to  the  1951  and  1961  data,  the  1971  data  are  based  on  self-enumeration,  and 
hours  and  weeks  of  work  reported  may  therefore  be  affected.   Next,  looking  specifi- 
cally at  "hours  worked  per  week",  for  1951  this  term  refers  to  the  actual  number 
of  hours  worked  in  the  week  before  enumeration.   For  1961  this  term  refers  to  the 
total  number  of  hours  usually  worked  per  week  at  all  jobs  in  the  previous  12  months. 
For  1971  this  same  term  refers  to  the  number  of  hours  usually  worked  per  week  at  the 
job  held  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration  if  employed  then,  and  otherwise  at  the  job 
held  for  the  longest  duration  over  the  period  from  1  January  1970  until  enumeration.3 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  from  Tables  4.3  and  4.4,   we  see  that  in  each  indus- 
try and  each  occupation  the  percentage  of  women  wage  earners  who  work  less  than  35 
hours  per  week  is  higher  than  the  equivalent  percentage  for  all  wage  earners .  On 
this  basis,  we  would  expect  the  average  industry  and  occupation-specific  wage  and 
salary  incomes  for  women  to  be  lower  than  for  all  wage  earners,  as,  in  fact,  we  have 
seen  they  are. 

Secondly,  from  Table  4.3  we  see  that  the  female-oriented  industries  with 
above-average  wage  and  salary  incomes  for  both  women  and  all  wage  earners  are  pre- 
cisely the  female-oriented  industries  with  proportions  of  women  and  all  wage  earners 
working  less  than  35  hours  per  week  which  are  always  below  the  respective  all- 
industries  averages;  and  vice  versa  for  the  remaining  female-oriented  industries. 

No  such  clear  picture  emerges  for  the  female-oriented  occupations  comparing 
the  occupation-specific  proportions  of  women  and  all  wage  earners  working  less  than 
35  hours  per  week  shown  in  Table  4.4  with  the  income  data  for  occupations  shown  in 
Table  4.2. 


See  footnote (s)  on  page  115. 


TABLE  4.3.   Employed  Wage  Earners  (1951)  and  Wage  Earners  in  the  Labour  Force  (1961  and  1971),  by  Hours  of  Work  and  by 

Industry,  Canada,   1951,  1961  and  1971 


Industry 


Total  v/orking  less   than 

35  hours  per  week  as 

percentage  of    total   in 

industry 


Women  working  less  than 

35  hours  per  week  as 

percentage  of  women  in 

industry 


Women  as  percentage  of 

those  working  less 
than  35  hours  per  week 


1951 


1961 


1971 


1951 


1961 


1971 


1951 


1961 


1971 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining 

2 
Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation 

Trade2 

2 
Finance 

2 
Community- Personal  Service 

Public  Administration 

Unspecified 

All  industries 


5.7 

8.8 

24.4 

5.7 

1.9 

5.6 

9.4 

3.8 

11.8 

2.4 

0.9 

1.9 

3.0 

3.4 

4.8 

4.0 

3.0 

6.3 

2.7 

4.6 

8.0 

6.4 

12.4 

22.2 

4.5 

7.5 

13.1 

10.3 

17.8 

26.5 

3.7 

4.4 

11.8 

18.6 

8.7 

18.9 

5.0 

8.2 

15.3 

18.6 

25.3 

36.7 

6.5 

8.9 

21.6 

13.0 

18.2 

29.0 

5.3 

7.4 

10.5 

6.4 

8.5 

10.4 

8.9 

19.2 

30.8 

5.7 

13.6 

21.1 

11.2 

24.8 

39.8 

5.8 

10.8 

17.5 

12.7 

22.6 

33.9 

10.8 

12.0 

23.4 

17.9 

18.8 

29.5 

10.0 

18.3 

28.7 

20.5 

31.1 

35.3 

2.4 

10.2 

19.8 

4.7 

16.0 

15.2 

5.0 

33.6 

36.1 

45.4 

54.6 

49.9 

4.5 

17.8 

25.5 

26.9 

42.7 

45.6 

62.0 

65.8 

66.5 

63.8 

70.3 

69.2 

77.2 

80.0 

76.4 

51.7 

48.4 

50.5 

14.8 

57.9 

59.1 

52.9 

66.2 

65.2 

11951  data  do  not  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  1961  and  1971  data  do.   See  text  for  discussion 
of  comparability  of  data. 

More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  work  experience  was  in  this  industry  in  1951,  1961  and  1971 
(see  Table  2.2). 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  V,  Table  8;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol;  III  -  Part  3,  Table  21;  and 
1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  part  7,  Table  32. 


TABLE  4.4.   Wage  Earners  in  the  Labour  Force,  by  Hours  of  Work  and  by  Occupation,  Canada,   1961  and  1971 


Occupation 


Total  working  less  than 

35  hours  per  week  as 

percentage  of  total  in 

occupation 


Women  working  less  than 

35  hours  per  week  as 

percentage  of  women  in 

occupation 


Women  as  percentage  of 

those  working  less 
than  35  hours  per  week 


1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

Managerial 

2.0 

7.3 

9.0 

17.6 

34.4 

38.2 

Natural  Sciences, 

Engineering 

1.4 

4.2 

5.4 

11.1 

18.9 

19.4 

Social  Sciences 

9.2 

18.7 

17.6 

25.9 

68.1 

58.0 

Religion 

4.1 

9.2 

13.5 

24.0 

27.1 

41.2 

Teaching 

28.2 

39.3 

35.0 

48.4 

78.8 

74.2 

Medicine  and  Health 

8.4 

17.1 

9.9 

19.9 

94.0 

92.7 

Artistic 

19.9 

26.3 

37.9 

41.3 

52.1 

44.1 

2 
Clerical 

8.9 

18.6 

11.9 

23.0 

81.6 

84.1 

2 
Sales 

15.9 

22.5 

33.1 

46.2 

65.3 

63.1 

2 
Service 

13.8 

25.8 

25.6 

40.9 

80.9 

73.0 

Farming 

8.6 

22.9 

33.6 

36.7 

29.1 

27.2 

Other  Primary 

1.4 

4.6 

7.2 

17.9 

1.7 

6.2 

Processing 

4.3 

5.3 

9.2 

13.4 

31.3 

45.1 

Machining  and  Fab 

•   -•   2 
ricating 

2.7 

3.3 

7.1 

7.8 

45.2 

44.9 

Construction 

2.2 

4.4 

16.8 

12.1 

5.9 

2.6 

Transport 

3.1 

8.6 

37.4 

47.6 

6.7 

13.1 

Other 

4.1 

12.1 

9.4 

16.8 

30.7 

21.8 

Unspecified 

6.8 

18.9 

17.1 

29.7 

59.3 

58.1 

All  occupations 

7.8 

15.6 

17.9 

28.8 

66.4 

64.0 

Data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.   See  text  for  discussion  of  comparability  of  data. 
2 
More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  work  experience  was  in  this  occupation  in  1961  and  1971  (see  Table  2.3). 

Source:   Calculated  from  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  22;  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  7,  Table  31. 
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Comparisons  over  time  for  weeks  worked  per  year  are  also  difficult.   First, 
in  1951,  part-time  employment  was  converted  to  a  full-time  weekly  basis  and,  as  a 
result,  these  data  are  not  comparable  to  the  data  for  1961  and  1971.   Second,  the 
data  for  1961  refer  to  the  weeks  worked  for  wages  and  salaries  during  the  previous 
12  months,  whereas  the  1971  data  refer  to  the  calendar  year  of  1970,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, may  include  some  weeks  in  which  the  work  done  was  for  profit  rather  than  for 
wages  and  salaries . 

Bearing  these  cautions  in  mind,  from  Table  4.5  we  see  again  that  the  female- 
oriented  industries  with  above-average  wage  and  salary  incomes  for  both  women  and 
all  wage  earners  are  also  the  female-oriented  industries  with  proportions  of  women 
and  all  wage  earners  working  less  than  40  weeks  per  year  which  are  always  below  the 
respective  all-industries  averages.   The  reverse  is  generally  true  for  the  remaining 
female-oriented  industries.   Moreover,  comparing  Tables  4.6  and  4.2,  we  now  find  a 
similar  pattern  for  the  female-oriented  occupations  as  well,  the  sole  exception 
being  the  Clerical  occupation. 

Thus,  at  the  level  of  aggregation  at  which  we  are  examining  these  data, 
lower  wage  and  salary  incomes  for  both  women  and  all  wage  earners  are  found  to  be 
associated  not  with  the  degree  to  which  an  industry  or  occupation  is  female- 
oriented,  but  rather  with  the  proportions  of  women  and  all  wage  earners,  respective- 
ly, who  are  working  part-time  hours  or  part-time  weeks. 

In  addition,  we  also  see  from  Tables  4.3  and  4.4  that  the  percentage  of 
women  working  less  than  35  hours  per  week  has  been  increasing  over  time  in  every 
industry  and  occupation.   We  see,  however,  that  the  comparable  industry  and  occupa- 
tion-specific percentages  for  all  wage  earners  have  also,  in  general,  increased  over 
time.   Thus  it  would  appear  that  working  part-time  hours  has  become  more  common  for 
everyone,  not  just  for  women.   Moreover  the  rates  of  increase  in  women  and  all  wage 
earners  working  part-time  hours  have  been  such  as  to  leave  the  all-industries  and 
all-occupations  ratios  of  women  to  all  wage  earners  working  less  than  35  hours  per 
week  virtually  unchanged. 

Looking  now  at  Tables  4.5  and  4.6  we  find  that  both  the  percentages  of 
women  and  the  percentages  of  all  wage  earners  working  less  than  40  weeks  per  year 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 


TABLE  4.5.  Wage  Earners  in  the  Labour  Force,  by  Weeks  of  Work  and  by  Industry,  Canada,1  1961  and  1971 


Industry 


Total  working  less  than 
40  weeks  per  year  as 
percentage  of  total  in 
industry 


1961 


1971 


Women  working  less  than 
40  weeks  per  year  as 
percentage  of  women  in 
industry 


1961 


1971 


Women  as  percentage  of 

those  working  less 
than  40  weeks  per  year 


1961 


1971 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

Mining 

2 
Manuf ac  tur ing 

Construction 

Transportation 

Trade2 

2 
Finance 

2 
Community-Personal  Service 

Public  Administration 

Unspecified 

All  industries 


51.6 

53.5 

67.4 

52.1 

70.0 

64.6 

17.5 

21.7 

17.5 

21.5 

46.4 

39.4 

17.4 

18.2 

20.0 

27.7 

12.1 

19.1 

24.9 

31.1 

13.6 

18.4 

27.8 

33.5 

22.6 

26.7 

69.7 

59.1 

52.9 

50.0 

56.8 

50.0 

17.9 

25.5 

24.7 

29.9 

24.5 

25.1 

16.1 

24.3 

26.7 

35.9 

16.1 

25.9 

28.3 

34.9 

19.1 

27.6 

27.8 

36.5 

25.6 

33.0 

14.0 

27.4 

1.6 

4.8 

2.8 

5.9 

4.1 

8.4 

30.9 

33.1 

1.5 

2.9 

13.3 

23.3 

43.9 

49.1 

65.5 

71.9 

70.0 

66.4. 

25.0 

36.7 

26.4 

38.5 

32.7 

42.6 

I 


1961  data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  1971  data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

o 
More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  work  experience  was  in  the  industry  in  1961  and  1971  (see  Table  2.2) 

Source:   Calculated  from  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  II  -  Part  3,  Table  22;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape 
Individual  File. 


TABLE  4.6.   Wage  Earners  in  the  Labour  Force,  by  Weeks  of  Work  and  by  Occupation, 

Canada,1  1961  and  1971 


Occupation 


Total  working  less  than 

40  weeks  per  year  as 

percentage  of  total  in 

occupation 


1961 


1971 


Women  working  less  than 

40  weeks  per  year  as 

percentage  of  women  in 

occupation 


1961 


1971 


Women  as  percentage  of 

those  working  less 
than  40  weeks  per  year 


1961 


1971 


Managerial 

Natural  Sciences,  Engineering 

Social  Sciences 

Religion 

2 
Teaching 

2 
Medicine  and  Health 

Artistic 

2 
Clerical 

2 
Sales 

2 
Service 

Farming 

Other  Primary 

Processing 

2 
Machining  and  Fabricating 

Construction 

Transport 

Other 

Unspecified 

All  occupations 


3.6 

7.4 

11.4 

17.2 

13.7 

32.7 

5.4 

11.8 

11.2 

26.5 

22.9 

29.5 

20.0 

32.9 

16.3 

24.5 

20.1 

23.9 

25.4 

31.7 

51.7 

55.6 

51.4 

44.8 

30.2 

23.8 

22.1 

21.6 

35.2 

34.7 

22.7 

23.5 

20.6 

29.0 

24.8 

32.4 

22.6 

26.7 

9.1 

14.1 

19.7 

29.1 

19.8 

38.4 

11.9 

18.8 

13.9 

31.0 

25.7 

31.4 

25.9 

38.1 

18.6 

26.7 

32.3 

39.8 

37.1 

43.8 

78.1 

57.7 

58.8 

85.0 

33.9 

37.8 

27.6 

33.3 

39.7 

38.5 

33.6 

43.5 

27.7 

36.8 

28.1 

36.2 

25.6 

33.0 

20.4 

31.0 

8.4 

12.6 

51.5 

53.9 

18.2 

'    12.5 

79.2 

69.2 

89.2 

86.1 

35.5 

35.1 

69.6 

73.8 

50.2 

50.7 

63.7 

61.6 

11.2 

17.4 

0.4 

3.1 

16.5 

27.2 

21.8 

29.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

3.8 

18.2 

18.7 

26.6 

39.4 

32.7 

42.6 

00 


1961  data  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories;  1971  data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

2 
More  than  5%  of  the  female  labour  force  with  work  experience  was  in  this  occupation  in  1961  and  1971  (see  Table  2.3). 

Source:   Calculated  from  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  3,  Table  22;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample 
Tape  -  Individual  File. 
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have  been  increasing  over  time  in  virtually  every  industry  and  occupation.   In  this 
case,  however,  the  ratios  of  women  to  all  wage  earners  working  less  than  40  weeks 
per  year  have  increased  in  all  industries  except  Community-Personal  Service,  and  in 
all  occupations  except  Religion,  Teaching,  Medicine  and  Health,  Artistic,  Service, 
and  Construction  occupations. 

Differences  in  the  numbers  of  hours  and  weeks  worked  account  in  part  for 
differences  between  the  sexes  in  annual  incomes.   However,  they  are  only  one  source 
of  these  income  discrepancies.   For  families  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife 
earned  employment  income  in  1970  (the  same  sample  of  families  analysed  in  Section 
4.3),  as  we  see  from  Table  4.7,  the  average  for  the  wife's  hourly  wage  rate  is  also 
generally  lower  than  the  average  for  the  husband's  hourly  wage.   The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  the  two  oldest  age  groups.   The  greatest  difference  occurs  for  families 
where  the  wife  is  aged  40-44.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  women  who  re-enter 
the  labour  force,  or  enter  the  labour  force  for  the  first  time  as  their  children 
grow  older,  may  start  out  with  relatively  low  wages,  thus  lowering  the  average  in- 
come for  all  women  workers  in  this  age  bracket. 

4.3.   The  Interaction  Between  a  Married  Woman's  Offered 
Wage,  Asking  Wage  and  Hours  Worked 

A  wife's  annual  earned  income  equals  her  annual  hours  of  work  multiplied  by 
her  hourly  offered  wage  rate.  In  Chapter  2  we  addressed  the  question  of  how  likely 
it  is  that  a  particular  wife  will  work  at  all.   We  will  now  examine,  for  wives  who 

earned  employment  income  in  1970,  the  determinants  of  the  annual  number  of  hours 

6 
worked  and  their  hourly  wage  rates. 

The  behavioural  hypothesis  underlying  the  estimation  results  presented  in 
Chapter  2  is  that  a  woman  will  work  if  her  offered  wage  is  greater  than  her  asking 
wage  at  zero  hours  of  work.  Moreover,  for  women  who  do  work,  we  argued  in  Chapter 
2  that  the  asking  wage  will  increase  with  increases  in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
because  of  the  increased  costs  to  a  family  as  the  wife  works  more  hours. 

We  will  now  broaden  this  hypothesis  to  include  the  further  behavioural 
assumption  that  women  who  work  will  attempt  to  adjust  their  hours  of  work  so  as  to 
equate  their  asking  wage  rates  with  their  offered  wage  rates.  The  idea  is  that  a 

See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 
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TABLE  4.7.   Mean  Hourly  Wages  by  Age  of  Wife  for  Families  in  Which  Both  Husband  and 

Wife  Earned  Employment  Income  in  1970 


Age  of  wife 


Mean  wage  of  husband 


Mean  wage  of  wife 


15-19 
20-21* 

25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-it4 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65  + 


3.09 
3.42 

3.97 
4.2? 
4.26 
4.36 
4.39 
3.99 
4.01 

3-53 
2.30 


1.79 
2.70 

3.31 
3.43 
3.13 
3.02 
3.16 
2.96 
2.96 
3.60 
2.92 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape 
Family  File . 
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woman  whose  market  wage  rate  Is  higher  than  the  monetary  value  she  subjectively 
places  on  an  hour  of  her  own  time,  given  her  present  hours  of  work,  can  potentially 
increase  her  own  well-being  by  working  more  hours,  which  will  raise  her  asking  wage. 
The  word  "well-being"  here  is  intended  to  include  not  only  a  woman's  perception  of 
her  own  self-interests,  but  also  her  concern  for  the  well-being  of  her  family.   If 
people  generally  strive  to  maximize  their  well-being,  then  on  average  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  offered  wage  rates  for  married  women  who  work  will 
equal  their  otherwise  unobservable  asking  wages. 

If  the  asking  wage  for  women  who  work  can  be  conceived  of  as  a  function  of 
the  hours  worked  and  other  variables  discussed  in  Section  2.3  of  Chapter  2,  and  if 
this  asking  wage  is  equal  on  average  to  the  offered  wage  for  women  who  work,  then 
we  can  solve  this  relationship  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  as  a  function  of  the 
offered  wage  rate  and  the  other  variables  believed  to  determine  the  asking  wage 
rate.   Our  expectation  is  that  the  variables,  other  than  the  offered  wage  rate,  that 
enter  into  the  hours  equation  will  have  coefficients  of  the  opposite  signs  from 
their  expected  signs  in  the  asking  wage  equation.   For  instance,  we  have  argued  in 
Section  2.3  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  will 
increase  a  married  woman's  asking  wage,  all  other  factors  remaining  unchanged. 
Therefore  we  would  expect  that  this  same  increase  in  the  number  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

The  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  the  offered  wage  rate  in  the  hours  of  work 
equation  is  expected  to  reflect  the  balance  between  the  direct  positive  effects  of 
increases  in  the  offered  wage  rate  on  the  number  of  hours  of  work  (the  substitution 
effect) ,  and  a  secondary  negative  effect  that  comes  about  because  the  more  a  woman 
is  paid  per  hour  the  fewer  hours  she  will  need  to  work  to  earn  any  given  level  of 
income  (the  income  effect).   If  these  two  effects  are  approximately  of  equal 
strength  on  average,  then  we  would  expect  this  coefficient  to  be  insignificant. 
That  is,  we  would  not  expect  to  be  able  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  true  value 
of  this  coefficient  is  zero. 

4.4.  Empirical  Estimates  of  the  Impact  of  Various  Variables 
on  a  Married  Woman's  Offered  Wage  and  Hours  of  Work 

Table  4.8  summarizes  our  hypotheses  about  which  variables  affect  a  married 
woman's  offered  wage  and  her  hours  of  work,  and  the  expected  signs  of  the  impacts  of 
these  variables .   The  estimated  rather  than  the  actual  offered  wage  appears  in  the 
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TABLE  4.8.   Summary  of  Hypotheses  About  Factors  Affecting  the  Offered 

Wage  and  Hours  of  Work 


Expected  sign  of  impact 


Explanatory  variables 


Wife's  offered 
wage 


Annual  hours 
of  work 


1.  Wife's  offered  wage 

2.  Years  of  education 

3.  Number  of  children  less  than  six 
years  of  age 

4.  Number  of  children  6-14  years 
of  age 

5.  Product  of  numbers  of  children 
less  than  six  and  6-14  years 
of  age 

6.  Number  of  children  19-24  years 
of  age  attending  school  full-  or 
part-time 

7.  Number  of  children  ever  born 

8.  Employment  income  of  husband 

9.  Asset  income  of  family 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband  plus 
asset  income  of  family  divided  by 
number  of  persons  in  family 

11.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
religion  of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 
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hours  of  work  function,  where  these  estimated  values  are  obtained  from  the  estimated 
version  of  our  offered  wage  equation  for  which  coefficients  are  shown  in  Table  4.9. 
This  substitution  has  been  made  to  avoid  statistical  problems  that  arise  because, 
for  any  one  woman,  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  offered  wage,  but  are  not 
explicitly  controlled  for  in  our  analysis,  will  also  affect  the  hours  of  work.   Thus 
the  actual  offered  wage  may  be  correlated  with  factors  omitted  from  our  analysis  of 
the  hours  of  work.  This  violates  an  underlying  assumption  of  the  estimation  tech- 
nique we  have  used.   The  estimated  values  of  the  offered  wage,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflect  only  the  influence  of  those  variables  explicitly  included  in  our  analysis 
of  the  offered  wage.   Thus  the  problems  arising  from  the  existence  of  correlations 
between  included  and  omitted  variables  are  avoided. 

We  will  now  consider  the  choice  of  functional  forms  for  the  relationships 
summarized  in  Table  4.8.   When  a  linear  form  is  assumed  for  the  relationship  between 
some  dependent  variable  and  one  or  more  explanatory  variables,  it  means  that  a  unit 
change  in  an  explanatory  variable  will  be  associated  with  a  change  in  the  dependent 
variable  equal  in  value  to  the  coefficient  of  the  explanatory  variable.   When  the 
log  of  a  dependent  variable  is  linearly  related  to  one  or  more  explanatory  variables, 
a  unit  change  in  an  explanatory  variable  will  be  associated  with  a  percentage  change 
in  the  dependent  variable  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  explanatory  variable. 
Finally  when  a  dependent  variable  is  related  to  the  log  of  one  or  more  explanatory 
variables,  then  a  change  of  1%  in  one  of  these  explanatory  variables  will  be 
associated  with  a  change  in  the  dependent  variable  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the 
log  of  the  explanatory  variable. 

Our  best  results  were  obtained  by  assuming  linear  relationships  between  the 
log  of  the  wife's  offered  wage  and  the  associated  explanatory  variables  in  their 
original  forms,  and  between  the  annual  hours  worked  and  all  the  associated  explana- 
tory variables  in  their  original  forms  except  the  wife's  offered  wage,  which  was 
entered  in  log  form.   Our  estimation  results  for  these  relationships  are  shown  in 
Tables  4.9  and  4.10  for  wives  aged  20-24,  25-29,  30-34,  35-39,  40-44,  45-49,  50-54 
and  55-59  who  earned  employment  income  in  1970.   As  in  Chapter  2,  we  will  refer 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  wives  who  earned  employment  income  in 
1970  as  "wives  who  worked".  The  age  groups  of  15-19,  60-64  and  65  and  over  were 
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TABLE  4.9.   Generalized  Least  Squares  Estimates  for  Log  of  Offered  Wage  Equation 


Explanatory  variables 


20-24 


Age  groups 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


1.  Constant 

2.  Years  of  education 

3.  Number  of  children  less  than 
six  years  of  age 

4.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage 

5.  Provincial  unemployment  rate 

6.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index 

7.  Selection  bias  (X) 


9         ? 
Combined  grouped  R^   =  0.7307 


Standard  error  of  regression 


-0.9569 
(4.25)1 

0.0386 
(7.65) 


0.0114 
(0.20) 

0.0274 
(4.68) 

0.0212 
(2.53) 

0.3861 
(2.15) 

0.1360 
(0.83) 


.2033 
1.01 


0.3312 
(1.78) 

0.0702 
(14.98) 

-0.0022 
(0.07) 

0.0076 
(1.72) 

0.0012 
(0.15) 

-0.2826 
(1.56) 

-0.2349 
(2.38) 


.3421 
1.00 


-0.0578 
(0.25) 

0.0698 
(11.53) 

0.0656 
(1.70) 

0.0032 
(0.70) 

0.0048 
(0.41) 

0.4656 
(2.00) 

-0.1768 
(1.13) 


.2058 
1.01 


-0.6921 
(1.99) 

0.0659 
(9.97) 

-0.0801 
(1.83) 

0.0086 
(1.79) 

0.0039 
(0.30) 

0.6036 
(2.40) 

0.2633 
(1.49) 


.1142 
1.00 


1.3109 
(5.69) 

0.0445 
(8.39) 

0.0258 
(0.45) 

-0.0033 
(0.91) 

0.0128 
(1.06) 

0.2790 
(1.45) 

-0.8940 
(4.86) 


.1525 
1.03 


-1.2278 
(4.99) 

0.0671 
(12.28) 

-0.2566 
(2.59) 

0.0039 
(1.24) 

-0.0052 
(0.44) 

1.1346 
(5.30) 

0.6587 
(4.32) 


.2200 
1.01 


-1.2796 
(2.36) 

0.0604 
(7.81) 


0.0038 
(1.18) 

-0.0236 
(1.66) 

1.3342 
(4.19) 

0.6652 
(2.46) 


.1049 
1.00 


-1.6317 
(2.95) 

0.0774 
(8.39) 


0.0106 
(2.82) 

0.0087 
(0.55) 

1.1918 
(3.53) 

0.4094 
(1.63) 


.2170 
1.00 


o 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  t-statistics.   A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence  if  its 
t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.96. 

2 
Explained  in  Section  4.5. 


Source:   Calculations  based  on  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 


TABLE  4.10.  Two-Stage  Generalized  Least  Squares  Estimates  for  Annual  Hours  of  Work  Equation 


Age  groups 


Explanatory  variables 


1.  Constant 

2.  Log  of  wife's  offered  wage 

3.  Number  of  children  less  than  six 

years  of  age 

4.  Number  of  children  6-14  years  of  age 

5.  Product  of  numbers  of  children  less 

than  six  and  6-14  years  of  age 

6.  Number  of  children  19-24  years  of  age 

attending  school  full-  or  part-time 

7.  Number  of  children  ever  born 

8.  Employment  income  of  husband 

9.  Asset  income  of  family 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband  plus 

asset  income  of  family  divided  by 
number  of  persons  in  family 

11.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 

religion  of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  equal  to  0  otherwise 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 

language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

13.  Selection  bias    (X) 


Combined  grouped  R 
„2 


2  _ 


0.9591' 


Standard  error  of  regression 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  t-statistics . 
to  1.96. 
2 
Explained  in  Section  4.5. 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


1899.474 
(13.88)1 

-263.476 
(2.13) 

-202.8060 
(4.02) 

-74.9284 
(0.88) 

106.3121 
(1.75) 


-0.0384 
(2.38) 

-0.0442 
(1.57) 

0.0979 
(2.42) 

64.9038 
(2.14) 

10.9872 
(0.28) 

409.2893 
(4.72) 


.0285 
937.27 


2308.443 
(11.99) 

-390.432 
(3.17) 

-196.1778 
(3.90) 

-28.0944 
(0.70) 

-2.1273 
(0.11) 


-3.5021 
(0.13) 

-0.0303 
(2.49) 

-0.0400 
(2.10) 

0.0784 
(2.47) 

33.8593 
(0.97) 

71.7960 
(1.47) 

329.5043 
(3.04) 


.0755 
1091.10 


1829.135 
(6.75) 

-202.650 
(1.30) 

-182.2498 
(2.25) 

-15.1281 
(0.42) 

-15.2006 
(0.98) 

-567.8390 
(1.24) 

15.8389 
(0.60) 

-0.0624 
(4.84) 

-0.0423 
(1.78) 

0.1630 
(4.32) 

52.9263 
(1.13) 

-40.5282 
(0.75) 

552.9555 
(3.44) 


.0543 
1257.54 


2022. 
(8. 

-232. 
(1. 

-202. 
(3. 

-32. 
(1. 
29. 
(1. 

57 
(0 

-16 
(0 

-0 
(2 

-0 
(0 

0 
(2 


421 
21) 

312 
56) 

1024 
18) 

8032 
24) 

1294 
84) 

.8358 
.53) 

.2456 
.95) 

.0193 
.17) 

.0092 
.58) 

.0636 
.08) 


162.4311 
(3.48) 

-59.1221 
(0.68) 

323.9883 
(2.74) 


.0459 
1329.29 


2313. 
(8. 

-394. 
(2. 

-236. 
(3. 

-57. 
(2. 

81. 
(3. 

15. 
(0. 

-14. 
(1. 

-0. 
(3. 

-0. 

(1. 

0. 

(1. 


827 
08) 

536 
38) 

4846 
79) 

7489 
18) 

7461 
99) 

0697 
35) 

6428 
09) 

0216 
01) 

0192 
35) 

0480 
78) 


148.1271 
(3.32), 

-49.9442 
(0.73) 

378.4971 
(3.26) 


.0658 
1331.53 


1655. 
(6, 

124. 
(0. 

-188, 

(1 

-67 

(1 

10 
(0 

-5 
(0 

-6 
(0 

-0 
(3 

-0 
(2 

0 
(2 


294 
07) 

.296 
.69) 

9221 
,82) 

,8002 
.91) 

.1061 
.25) 

.7371 
.15) 

.6159 
.54) 

.0304 
.72) 

.0292 
.12) 

.0487 
.36) 


58.9597 
(1.28) 

-71.6121 
(0.90) 

496.7364 
(4.24) 


.0407 
1294.15 


1410.875 
(2.49) 

393.912 
(1.11) 


-50.5176 
(1.27) 


23.0664 
(0.48) 

-21.6208 
(1.53) 

-0.0396 
(3.46) 

-0.0395 
(2.35) 

0.0807 
(3.82) 

-12.0270 
(0.19) 

107.9597 
(1.19) 

376.4111 
(2.20) 


.0365 
1368.72 


55-59 


1582.385 
(2.68) 

154.818 
(0.59) 


-43.2357 
(0.50) 


37.6488 
(0.46) 

-11.7604 
(0.81) 

-0.0253 
(1.31) 

-0.0360 
(1.44) 

0.0507 
(1.41) 

38.5949 
(0.57) 

208.1113 
(1.56) 

322.5138 
(1.76) 


.0457 
1470.77 


A  coefficient  is  significant  with  at  least  a  95%  level  of  confidence  if  its  t-statistic  is  greater  than  or  equal 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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dropped  from  this  portion  of  our  analysis  due  to  the  small  number  of  women  in  these 
age  groups  who  actually  worked  and  other  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining 
meaningful  statistical  results. 

Nothing  yet  has  been  said  about  the  final  variable  included  in  both  the 
offered  wage  and  hours  of  work  equations.  This  variable,  X,  is  included  to  control 
for  the  fact  that  we  cannot  observe  the  offered  wage  rates  for  .-jobs  that  women  turn 
down. 

Suppose  that  100  wives  who  are  similar  in  terms  of  the  variables  included  in 
this  analysis  were  each  offered  a  job  at  a  different  wage  rate.   If  we  had  data  on 
all  100  of  these  wage  offers  we  could  easily  calculate  the  mean  offered  wage  for 
wives  of  this  type.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  only  have  wage  data  for,  say,  42 
wives  who  actually  accepted  the  jobs  offered  to  them.   Now  the  mean  wage  for  these 
42  wives  who  accepted  their  job  offers  will  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  mean  for 
all  100  offered  wages  only  if  there  are  no  factors  affecting  both  the  wage  offer 
received  by  each  wife  and  her  own  asking  wage.   This  seems  unlikely.   For  instance, 
if  there  is  a  tendency  for  wives  who  receive  the  lower  offered  wages  to  have  asking 
wages  above  the  mean  for  wives  of  this  type,  then  the  mean  observed  wage  rate  for 
those  wives  who  actually  accept  job  offers  will  be  higher  than  the  mean  wage  for  all 
job  offers  actually  made  to  wives  of  this  type. 

X  is  a  variable  that  has  been  estimated  for  each  wife  on  the  basis  of  our 
probit  equations  shown  in  Table  2.10.   The  less  likely  it  is  found  to  be,  based  on 
our  probit  analysis,  that  a  particular  wife  will  work,  the  larger  the  value  of  X  for 
this  wife.   If  it  is  true  that  wives  with  below-average  offered  wages  have  above- 
average  asking  wages,  after  controlling  for  the  systematic  effects  of  the  variables 
included  in  our  analysis,  then  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  X  in  the  offered  wage 
function  should  be  negative.  If  the  opposite  relationship  holds,  then  the  sign  of 
X  in  the  offered  wage  function  should  be  positive.   Theory  and  casual  observation  do 
not  lead  to  any  clear  consensus  on  which  of  these  scenarios  represents  reality. 

In  the  case  of  the  hours  of  work  equation,  however,  the  model  we  have  devel- 
oped and  statistical  theory  clearly  indicate  that  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  X 
should  be  positive  for  all  age  groups.   In  this  case,  the  coefficient  of  X  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  estimate  of  a  standard  deviation.   If  our  estimation  results  were  to 
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turn  up  one  or  more  significantly  negative  coefficients  for  X   in  the  hours  of  work 

o 

equation,  this  would  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  model  underlying  these  results. 

Looking  now  at  Tables  4.9  and  4.10,  we  find  that  our  estimation  results 
support  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced,  with  the  following  exception.   The 
coefficient  of  the  provincial  unemployment  rate  is  not  significant  at  a  95%  level  of 
confidence  in  the  offered  wage  equation  for  any  of  the  eight  age  groups  for  which 
results  are  shown  in  Table  4.9,  except  for  the  20-24  age  group  for  which  it  is  posi- 
tive.  It  is,  however,  negative  and  significant  at  a  90%  level  of  confidence  for  the 
50-54  age  group. 

Also  the  significantly  negative  coefficients  of  the  offered  wage  rate  vari- 
able in  the  hours  equation  (Table  4.10)  come  as  a  surprise,  since  Heckman  (1976) 
finds  that,  for  wives  in  the  Unites  States  aged  30-44,  changes  in  the  offered  wage 
rate  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  hours  of  work.   Our  finding,  however,  is  in  line 

with  historical  experience  for  Canada.   While  real  wages  for  women  and  the  female 

9 
labour  force  participation  rate  both  appear  to  have  risen  substantially,   the 

percentage  of  all  female  workers  working  40  weeks  per  year  or  more  has  fallen  from 

74.4%  in  1961  to  67.0%  in  1971  and  the  percentage  of  female  workers  working  35  hours 

per  week  or  more  has  fallen  from  90.0%  in  1951  to  81.7%  in  1961  to  71.3%  in  1971. 

The  model  and  estimation  techniques  used  in  this  chapter  and  Chapter  2  are 
discussed  in  more  technical  terms  in  Appendix  B. 

4.5.   The  Explanatory  Power  of  Our  Results,  and  an  Analysis 
of  the  Labour  Force  Responses  of  a  Hypothetical  Wife 

The  annual  earned  income  of  a  wife  equals  her  hourly  wage  rate  multiplied  by 
her  annual  number  of  hours  worked.   Thus,  factors  will  tend  to  increase,  or  decrease, 
a  wife's  earned  income  depending  on  whether  they  increase,  or  decrease,  her  offered 
wage  or  her  hours  of  work.   Table  4.11  summarizes  the  results  of  our  findings  on 
the  sign  of  the  impact  of  each  of  the  variables  considered  in  this  analysis. 

How  reliable  are  the  results  that  have  been  presented?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  these  results?  It  seems  important  to  ask  these  questions 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 
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TABLE  4.11.   Summary  of  Our  Findings  About  Factors  Affecting  the  Offered 
Wage,  Hours  of  Work,  and  Earned  Incomes  of  Working  Wives 

Expected  sign  of  impact 


Log  of  offered    Hours  of  work    Earned  income 
Explanatory  variables     wage  equation       equation  of  wife 

1.  Log  of  wife's  offered  wage  -  ? 

2.  Years  of  education  +  +  + 

3.  Number  of  children  less  than  six 
years  of  age  - 

4.  Number  of  children  6-14  years  of 
age 

5.  Product  of  numbers  of  children  less 

than  six  and  6-14  years  of  age  +  + 

6.  Number  of  children  19-24  years  of 
age  attending  school  full-  or  part- 
time  +  + 

7 .  Number  of  children  ever  born 

8.  Employment  income  of  husband 

9.  Asset  income  of  family  -  - 

10.  Employment  income  of  husband  plus 
asset  income  of  family  divided 

by  number  of  persons  in  family  +  + 

11.  Age  of  wife  at  first  marriage        +  + 

12.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
religion  of  wife  is  Roman  Catholic 

and  equal  to  0  otherwise  +  + 

13.  Dummy  variable  set  equal  to  1  if 
language  of  home  is  French,  and 
equal  to  0  otherwise 

14.  Provincial  unemployment  rate         ?  ? 

15.  Local  opportunity  for  jobs  index     +  + 
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2  2 

in  the  light  of  the  low  R  s  and  pseudo  R  s  for  the  model  shown  in  Table  2.10  and  in 

Tables  4.9  and  4.10. 

2 
The  pseudo  R  s  for  the  model  shown  in  Table  2.10  for  the  estimated  probabi- 
lities that  a  married  woman  will  work  range  from  a  high  of  0.3623  to  a  low  of  0.0799. 

2 
The  R  s  shown  in  Table  4.9  for  our  equation  for  the  log  of  a  wife's  offered  wage 

2 
range  from  a  high  of  0.3421  to  a  low  of  0.1049.   And  the  R  s  shown  in  Table  4.10  for 

our  equation  for  a  wife's  annual  hours  of  work  range  from  a  high  of  0.0755  to  a  low 

2 
of  0.0285.   The  R  is  often  interpreted  as  the  percentage  of  the  variation  in  the 

dependent  variable  that  is  explained  by  the  estimated  relationship.   It  can  also  be 

interpreted  as  the  square  of  the  simple  correlation  coefficient  between  the  actual 

and  estimated  values  of  the  dependent  variable.   Looked  at  either  way  it  is  apparent 

that  our  estimated  equations  for  the  probability  that  a  wife  will  work,  for  the  log 

of  a  wife's  offered  wage  rate,  and  for  a  wife's  annual  hours  of  work  explain  very 

little  about  the  labour  force  experience  of  any  individual  married  woman. 

This  is  to  be  expected  since  we  do  not  have  specific  data  on  many  of  the 
factors,  such  as  area  of  training,  previous  experience  in  the  labour  force,  and 
health,  that  have  important  effects  on  the  lifetime  career  patterns  of  individual 
women.   We  have  included  variables  for  a  wife's  age,  years  of  education,  age  at 
first  marriage  and  so  forth,  however,  which  on  average  should  capture  some  of  the 
differences  in  labour  force  behaviour  between  wives  with  different  values  of  these 
variables. 

To  check  the  extent  to  which  our  estimated  relationships  explain  the  obser- 
ved average  behaviour  of  groups  of  married  women  of  different  types,  we  have  first 
used  the  relationships  shown  in  Table  2.10  to  predict  whether  or  not  each  married 
woman  in  our  data  sample  did  or  did  not  work  in  1970.   We  then  grouped  these  women 
according  to  the  categories  shown  in  Table  4.12,   and  computed  the  estimated  and 
actual  proportions  of  working  wives  in  each  of  the  3,600  groups.   We  now  regressed 
the  estimated  proportions  on  the  actual  proportions.   Generalized  least  squares 

regression  was  used  because  the  3,600  groups  do  not  all  contain  the  same  number  of 

12  2 

observations.    The  grouped  R  calculated  in  this  manner  is  0.9072.   Thus  the 

estimated  relationships  shown  in  Table  2.10  explain  approximately  91%  of  the  varia- 
tion among  the  groups  shown  in  Table  4.12  in  the  proportions  of  wives  working. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 
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TABLE  4.12.   Variables  by  Which  Wives  Were  Cross-classified  for 
Calculation  of  Grouped  R^s 

For  offered  wage, 
For  probability         annual  hours  of  work 
of  working  and  annual  income 


Age: 


1.  15-24 

2.  25-34 

3.  35-44 

4.  45-64 

5.  65+ 


1. 

20-24 

2. 

25-34 

3. 

35-44 

4. 

45-59 

Education: 

1.  Less  than  12  years 

2.  Complete  high  school 

3.  Bachelor  or  first 
professional  degree 

Number  of  children: 

1.  No  children  less 
than  14  years  of  age 

2.  Children  less  than  six 
years  of  age  only 

3.  Children  6-14  years 
of  age  only 

4.  Both  children  less 
than  six  and  children 
6-14  years  of  age 

Earned  income  of  husband 
plus  family  asset  income: 

1.  Less  than  $3,000 

2.  $3,000-$5,999 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

$6,000-$8,999 
$9,000-$ll,999 
$12,000-$14,999 
$15,000+ 

Residence: 

1.  Urban 

2.  Rural 

Region: 

1.  Maritimes 

2.  Quebec 

3.  Ontario 

4.  Prairies 

5.  British  Columbia 

Ill 


Likewise  we  used  the  relationships  shown  in  Table  4.9  to  calculate  an 
offered  wage  for  each  of  the  wives  in  our  data  sample  who  worked  in  1970.   We 
grouped  these  women  according  to  the  categories  shown  in  the  second  column  of  Table 
4.12,  and  computed  the  mean  estimated  wage  rate  for  the  wives  in  each  of  our  2,880 
groups.   (The  number  of  groups  is  smaller  because,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  4.12, 

we  now  have  fewer  age  categories.)  We  now  regressed  the  estimated  on  the  actual 

2 
mean  wage  rates,  again  using  generalized  least  squares.   The  grouped  R  calculated 

in  this  manner  is  0.7307.   Thus  the  estimated  relationships  shown  in  Table  4.9 

explain  approximately  73%  of  the  variation  among  the  groups  shown  in  Column  2  of 

Table  4.12  in  the  mean  wage  rate. 

Using  the  estimated  wage  rates  already  calculated  for  each  wife  who  worked 

in  1970  and  the  relationships  shown  in  Table  4.10,  we  now  calculated  an  estimate  of 

the  annual  number  of  hours  worked  by  each  of  the  wives  in  our  data  sample  who 

earned  employment  income  in  1970.   We  grouped  these  women  again  according  to  the 

2 
same  categories  used  in  calculating  the  grouped  R  for  the  wage  rate,  and  computed 

the  mean  estimated  annual  number  of  hours  worked  for  the  wives  in  each  of  our  2,880 

groups.  We  now  regressed  the  estimated  on  the  actual  mean  numbers  of  hours  worked, 

2 
using  generalized  least  squares.  The  grouped  R  calculated  in  this  manner  is 

0.9294.   Thus  the  estimated  relationships  shown  in  Table  4.10  explain  approximately 

92%  of  the  variation  among  our  groups  in  the  mean  annual  number  of  hours  worked. 

Finally  we  multiplied  the  estimated  wage  rate  for  each  wife  who  earned 

employment  income  in  1970  times  the  estimated  number  of  hours  she  worked  to  obtain 

her  estimated  annual  earned  income.  We  again  grouped  these  women  according  to  the 

2 
same  categories  used  in  calculating  the  grouped  R  s  for  the  wage  rate  and  the  annual 

number  of  hours  worked.   The  mean  estimated  annual  income  was  now  computed  for  the 

wives  in  each  of  our  2,880  groups.  We  regressed  the  estimated  on  the  actual  mean 

2 
incomes  using  generalized  least  squares,  and  obtained  a  grouped  R  of  0.6254.  Thus 

the  estimated  relationships  for  the  offered  wage  rate  and  the  annual  number  of  hours 

of  work  shown  in  Tables  4.9  and  4.10  respectively  explain  approximately  62%  of  the 

variation  among  our  2,880  groups  in  the  mean  annual  income. 

Our  estimation  results  indicate  that  variables  under  the  control  of  indivi- 
dual wives,  or  these  wives  and  their  families,  do  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
labour  force  behaviour  and  earned  incomes  of  these  wives.   Consider  a  hypothetical 
41-year-old  wife  living  in  a  small  city  in  New  Brunswick  with  three  children  aged 
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four,  13  and  16,  and  a  husband  whose  earned  income  is  $8,400.   Assume  that  the  asset 
income  of  the  family  is  $373  per  year,  the  wife  was  21  years  old  when  she  got 
married,  and  she  has  completed  nine  years  of  formal  education.   Our  estimated  rela- 
tionships predict  that  this  wife  has  a  30.5%  probability  of  working,  and  that  if  she 

does  work  she  will  earn  $2.34  per  hour,  work  2,051  hours  per  year,  and  have  an  annual 

13 
income  of  $4,810. 

Suppose  now  that  this  wife  had  stayed  in  school  three  more  years  and  comple- 
ted her  high  school  education,  everything  else  remaining  the  same  of  course.   Then 
our  equations  predict  she  would  have  a  37.1%  probability  of  working,  an  hourly  wage 
of  $3.01,  a  work  year  of  1,902  hours  and  an  annual  income  of  $5,735.   Or  suppose 
that  the  birth  of  the  third  child  had  been  prevented  through  improved  use  of  contra- 
ceptives, a  vasectomy  or  tubal  ligation,  or  an  abortion.   Now  the  wife's  expected 
probability  of  working  would  be  43.2%,  her  expected  hourly  wage  rate  would  be  $2.83, 
her  expected  work  year  would  be  2,150  hours  and  her  expected  annual  income  would  be 
$6,087.   Or  suppose  that  this  family  moved  to  a  city  with  a  population  of  30,000  or 
over  in  Ontario,  with  the  husband's  income  and  everything  else  remaining  unchanged. 
The  1970  unemployment  rate  in  Ontario  was  4.3%  compared  with  8.0%  for  New  Brunswick. 
Also  the  1970  value  of  our  local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  for  large  cities  in 
Ontario  is  0.49  compared  with  0.39  for  New  Brunswick.   In  this  more  favourable 
labour  market  the  wife's  expected  probability  of  working,  wage  rate,  work  year  and 
annual  income  would  be  42.9%,  $2.83,  1,889  hours  and  $5,346,  respectively. 

For  wives  who  cannot  move,  of  course,  local  labour  market  conditions  are 
givens  that  can  only  be  altered  through  direct  government  spending,  legislation, 
court  rulings  or  economic  growth.   Suppose  the  coefficient  of  the  variable  for  the 
number  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age  in  the  asking  wage  function  were  re- 
duced in  size  by  20%  through  government  subsidies  to  daycare,  tax  credits  for  child- 
care  expenses,  or  reduced  regulation  of  private  daycare.  Now  our  New  Brunswick  wife 
would  be  expected  to  have  a  33.4%  probability  of  working,  a  wage  rate  of  $2.47,  a 
work  year  of  2,077  hours  and  an  annual  income  if  she  works  of  $5,129.   Or  suppose 
that  the  constant  term  in  our  function  for  the  log  of  the  offered  wage  was  exoge- 
nously  increased  by  0.1823  through  equal  pay  legislation  designed  to  eliminate  wage 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.   Now  we  would  expect  this  same  wife  to  have  a 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 
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probability  of  39.4%  of  working,  a  wage  rate  of  $3.28,  a  work  year  of  1,855  hours 

14 
and  an  annual  income  of  $6,079. 

Another  legislative  or  judicial  happenstance  might  be  quotas  for  women  by 
occupation,  designed  to  eliminate  occupational  barriers  to  entry  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Barriers  to  entry  are  obviously  not  the  only  reason  for  the  presently  observed  occu- 
pational segregation  of  women  workers.  Nevertheless,  to  take  an  extreme  example, 
suppose  it  were  required  that  50%  of  the  jobs  in  all  occupations  be  held  by  women, 
and,  unrealistically,  that  this  could  be  accomplished  without  any  change  in  the 
unemployment  rate.   Then  the  value  of  our  opportunity  for  jobs  index  for  small 
cities  in  New  Brunswick  would  rise  from  0.39  to  0.54.   If  the  employment  income  of 
her  husband  and  everything  else  remained  unchanged,  we  would  now  expect  our  New 
Brunswick  wife  to  have  a  probability  of  42.1%  of  working,  a  wage  rate  of  $2.97,  a 
work  year  of  1,875  hours  and  an  annual  income  of  $5,574. 

Economic  growth  has  tended  to  be  ignored  by  researchers  and  government 
policy-makers  as  a  major  factor  affecting  the  labour  force  behaviour  and  earned  in- 
comes of  women.    Nor  has  the  impact  of  differential  patterns  of  economic  growth 
received  much  attention  from  the  women's  liberation  movement.   Taking  another  ex- 
treme example  however,  our  estimation  results  indicate  that  if  New  Brunswick  were  to 
succeed  in  doubling  the  total  number  of  jobs  available  in  small  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince in  Clerical,  Sales  and  Service  occupations,  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  would  rise  from  the  observed  value  of  0.39  to  0.60. 
The  result  would  be  that  we  would  expect  our  hypothetical  41-year-old  wife  to  have 
a  probability  of  working  of  47.2%,  a  wage  rate  of  $3.27,  a  work  year  of  only  1,805 
hours  and  an  annual  income  if  she  works  of  $5,900.   Thus  substantial  improvement  in 
both  the  probability  of  working  and  the  accompanying  monetary  rewards  can  be  ob- 
tained within  the  existing  structure  of  occupational  segregation  through  economic 
growth.  Not  just  any  type  of  growth  will  produce  these  results,  however.   Suppose 
that  this  same  unrealistically  large  number  of  new  jobs  were  created  in  small  cities 
in  New  Brunswick  in  the  Construction  occupation  rather  than  Clerical,  Sales,  and 
Service  occupations.  Now  the  value  of  our  local  opportunity  for  jobs  index  would 
still  be  0.39  to  two  significant  places,  and  the  expected  labour  force  behaviour  and 
potential  annual  income  of  our  New  Brunswick  wife  would  remain  virtually  unchanged. 
Economic  growth  is  not  sex-neutral. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  115. 
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Finally  economic  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  a  wife  or  her  family  may 
also  indirectly  affect  her  labour  force  behaviour  and  earned  income  through  their 
impact  on  the  earned  income  of  her  husband.   Suppose  that  due  to  layoffs  or  strikes 
the  husband  of  our  hypothetical  wife  earned  only  $6,400  instead  of  $8,400.   Now  we 
would  expect  this  wife  to  have  an  increased  probability  of  working  of  32.6%,  a  wage 
rate  of  $2.44,  an  increased  work  year  of  2,094  hours  and  an  annual  income  of  only 
$5,110.  The  family's  total  income,  based  on  the  husband's  earned  income,  the  wife's 
earned  income  and  family  asset  income  would  be  $11,883  compared  to  the  original 
family  income  of  $13,583. 

Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  a  basis  for  the  complaint  that  some  poor  and 
minority  women  have  lodged  against  the  women's  movement  and  government  programs  for 
women  that,  while  more  well-to-do  women  decry  the  dearth  of  stimulating  or  well- 
paying  jobs  open  to  women,  less  fortunate  wives  are  often  compelled  to  work  because 
of  the  scarcity  and  instability  of  the  job  opportunities  open  to  poorly  educated, 
unskilled  men.   It  is  not  that  women  are  "taking  away"  jobs  from  these  men.   At  this 
end  of  the  education-skill  ladder  there  is  still  little  direct  competition  between 
male  and  female  job  seekers.   However,  both  the  wives  who  want  better  job  opportu- 
nities, daycare,  judicial  protection  and  so  forth  for  themselves,  and  the  wives  who 
want  more  jobs,  new  training  programs,  and  other  measures  that  would  increase  the 
incomes  their  husbands  can  earn  are  indirectly  competing  for  scarce  government  funds, 
political  initiatives  and  public  sympathy. 

Of  course,  large-scale  government  programs  would  also  have  a  substantial 
secondary  impact  through  changes  in  the  macro  economy  which  cannot  be  explored  using 
a  model  that  treats  economic  changes  outside  the  labour  market  for  married  women  as 
exogenous.   The  model  presented,  however,  would  allow  a  policy  maker  to  determine 
whether  any  specific  government  program  designed  to  improve  labour  market  conditions 
for  women  would  have  its  major  impact  on  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  women  or  on 
their  wage  rates;  and  policies  affecting  both  micro  and  macro  variables  can  be 
compared,  at  least  in  terms  of  their  expected  initial  impacts. 
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FOOTNOTES 

■""In  Tables  4.1  and  4.2,  the  1951  data  are  based  on  employed  wage  and  salary 
earners  14  years  of  age  and  older  who  reported  wages  and  salaries  received  during 
the  previous  12  months.   The  1961  data  are  for  wage  and  salary  earners  15  years  of 
age  and  older  in  the  labour  force.   The  1971  data  are  based  on  wage  earners  15  years 
of  age  and  over  in  the  labour  force  with  positive  income  from  wages  and  salaries  in 
1970.   The  1951  data  are  reported  in  the  published  tables  as  numbers  of  individuals 
earning  wage  and  salary  incomes  within  specified  ranges,  such  as  less  than  $500, 
$500-$999,  and  so  on.   Weighted  averages  were  calculated  by  taking  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  lowest  category  (less  than  $500) ,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  highest 
category  (more  than  $4,000),  and  the  mid-points  of  all  other  categories.   The  1961 
published  tables  report  the  average  wage  and  salary  earnings  of  wage  and  salary 
earners.  The  1971  published  tables  do  not  include  wage  and  salary  income  by  indus- 
try or  occupation;  these  data  were  therefore  calculated  from  the  Individual  File 
of  the  Public  Use  Sample. 

21971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1,  Table  39,  gives  averages  for  all 
persons  with  wage  and  salary  income  of  $5,683  for  both  sexes  and  $3,543  for  women. 
The  differences  between  our  totals  and  these  are  probably  due  to  sampling  dif- 
ferences . 

3In  addition,  the  data  for  1951  refer  to  employed  wage  earners,  while  the 
data  for  1961  and  1971  are  for  wage  earners  in  the  labour  force. 

The  occupational  data  in  the  1951  tables  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
permit  reclassification. 

The  1961  data  are  for  wage  and  salary  earners  in  the  labour  force  reporting 
the  number  of  weeks  for  wages  and  salaries.   There  is  no  way  of  extracting  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  data  for  only  wage  and  salary  earners  from  the  published 
tables  for  1971.   Thus,  for  this  year,  the  Individual  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample 
was  used  to  compute  data  on  total  weeks  worked  in  1970  for  wage  and  salary  earners 
in  the  labour  force  who  reported  positive  income  from  wages  and  salaries  in  1970. 
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Thus  the  sample  of  wives  for  which  results  are  presented  in  Section  4.4 
includes  all  wives  for  whom  the  true  value  of  our  dummy  dependent  variable  was  1  in 
our  probit  analysis  for  which  results  are  reported  in  Section  2.5  of  Chapter  2. 

For  each  wife  who  worked  in  1970,  we  calculated  her  annual  hours  worked  by 
multiplying  the  mid-point  for  the  relevant  category  (1-13,  14-26,  27-39,  40-48, 
49-52)  for  the  number  of  weeks  worked  during  1970  times  the  mid-point  for  the  rele- 
vant category  (1-19,  20-29,  30-34,  35-39,  40-44,  45-49,  50  or  more,  where  this  top 
category  was  actually  assigned  by  us  a  value  of  50)  for  the  usual  number  of  hours 
worked  each  week  at  the  job  held  in  the  week  prior  to  enumeration,  or  else  at  the 
job  of  longest  duration  since  1  January  1970.   The  offered  wage  rate  was  then  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  total  employment  income  of  the  wife  for  1970  by  the  figure 
computed  for  her  annual  hours  of  work  in  1970.   The  actual  employment  income  of  the 
wife  for  1970  is  given  on  the  Family  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample  for  values  up  to 
and  including  $24,999  for  the  Atlantic  region,  and  for  values  up  to  and  including 
$49,999  for  all  other  regions.   Incomes  in  excess  of  these  regional  maximums  are 
given  as  $25,000  and  $50,000,  respectively.   The  functional  forms  we  have  adopted 
were  also  used  by  Heckman  (1976). 


Q 

See  Heckman  (1976)  and  Appendix  B  for  more  information  on  the  definition  and 
interpretation  of  the  selection  bias  term. 

9 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  relative  wage  rates  of  women  com- 
pared with  those  of  men  have  been  rising  (see  Meltz,  1965,  pp.  61-68). 

See  Tables  4.4  and  4.6  in  Section  4.2.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  other 
researchers  have  found  the  response  of  the  hours  worked  to  a  change  in  the  offered 
wage  rate  to  be  negative  for  men  (see,  for  instance,  Finegan,  1962;  Owen,  1971; 
and  Kniesner,  1976). 

These  categories  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  categories  used  by 
Gunderson  (1976) . 

12 

See  Pindyck  and  Rubinfeld  (1976,  pp.  97-98)  for  a  more  complete  discussion 

of  the  use  of  generalized  least  squares. 
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13 

Canadian  wives  aged  40-44  at  the  time  the  1971  Census  was  taken  had  on  the 

average  0.3  children  less  than  six  years  of  age,  1.5  children  6-14  years  of  age, 
0.2  children  19-24  years  of  age  attending  school  full-  or  part-time,  and  3.3  children 
ever  born;  were  married  to  husbands  with  an  average  employment  income  of  $8,252.70 
and  lived  in  families  with  an  average  asset  income  of  $371.50;  married  on  the 
average  at  23  years  of  age;  and  lived  in  places  of  residence  with  an  average  provin- 
cial unemployment  rate  of  5.9%  and  an  average  value  of  our  local  opportunity  for 
jobs  index  of  0.41. 

14 

Calculation  of  this  estimate  depends  on  the  computation  of  a  (non-unique) 

value  for  a    (see  Equation  36  in  Appendix  B  for  a  definition  of  a) .   The  estimate  of 

a  used  in  this  case  (a  =  0.770)  was  obtained  from  the  probit  and  offered  wage 

coefficients  of  the  education  variable  for  the  age  group  40-44.   The  constant  term 

in  our  function  for  the  log  of  the  offered  wage  was  increased  by  0.1823  in  order  to 

raise  the  wage  rate  for  our  hypothetical  wife  approximately  20%  of  the  distance 

between  the  mean  wage  rate  for  working  wives  in  her  age  group  and  the  mean  wage 

rate  for  the  husbands  of  these  working  wives  (see  Table  4.7). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  the  first  to  notice  the  potential  importance 
of  economic  growth  factors  (see,  for  instance,  Fuchs,  1974;  and  Meltz,  1975). 


CHAPTER  5 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BEHAVIOUR 
OF  CANADIAN  WIVES 

5.1.  Introduction 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  monograph,  much  of  the  interest  in  the 
increased  labour  force  participation  of  married  women  stems  from  speculation  that 
the  labour  force  behaviour  of  wives  may  affect  other  aspects  of  family  life  as  well. 
In  this  chapter  we  will  briefly  examine  some  of  the  implications  of  the  labour  force 
behaviour  of  Canadian  wives  with  respect  to  (a)  family  characteristics  of  wives  who 
work,  (b)  family  income  distribution,  and  (c)  home  ownership  and  the  ownership  of 
vacation  homes  and  durable  goods. 

Some  caution  must  be  exercised  throughout  this  chapter  in  interpreting  our 
results  in  a  causal  sense.   It  is  generally  difficult  to  discern  whether  the  observ- 
ed differences  in  family  behaviour  result  from  differences  in  the  labour  force 
behaviour  of  different  wives,   or  if  both  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  wives  and 
other  associated  differences  in  family  behaviour  are  caused  by  more  basic  differences 
in  tastes  and  circumstances.   If  the  latter  is  true,  then  the  entry  of  more  women 
into  the  labour  force  in  future  years  may  not  result  in  a  magnification  of  the 
behaviour  patterns  we  now  observe  for  families  where  the  wives  work  -  unless,  of 
course,  these  new  working  wives  enter  the  labour  force  because  the  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances presently  motivating  wives  to  work  have  spread. 

Even  with  the  family  income  distribution,  both  the  direction  of  causation 
and  the  probable  impact  of  a  continued  influx  of  wives  into  the  labour  force  are 
difficult  to  discern.   Our  work  suggests  that  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  wives 
affects  the  family  income  distribution  through  changes  in  both  the  supply  of  workers 
and  levels  of  demand  for  goods  and  services,  while  the  family  income  distribution 
in  turn  affects  the  labour  force  behaviour  of  wives  through  the  impact  of  this 
distribution  on  the  incomes  of  the  husbands  of  these  wives.   This  means,  for  instance 
that  when  we  examine  the  distribution  over  families  of  various  components  of  family 
income,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  all  wives  actually  quit  working,  labour 
market  conditions  would  change,  resulting  in  secondary  changes  in  the  distributions 
of  the  incomes  of  the  husbands  too. 
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5.2.   The  Family  Characteristics  of  Wives  Who  Work 

In  Chapters  2  and  3  we  found  that  the  more  small  children  a  wife  has,  the 
less  likely  it  is  she  will  work.  Yet  by  1971,  working  wives  with  small  children 
were  far  from  a  rarity.   From  Table  5.1  we  see,  for  instance,  that  in  1971  32.4% 

of  the  wives  20-49  years  of  age  in  husband-wife  families  earned  employment  income 

2 
in  1970  and  had  at  least  one  child  under  six  years  of  age. 

TABLE  5.1.   Wives  20-49  Years  Old  in  Husband-Wife  Families  Who  Earned  Employment 
Income  in  1970,  by  Number  of  Children  Less  Than  Six  Years  of  Age, 

Canada 


Number  of  children 

less  than  six  years 

of  age 


Number 

of 

wives 


Percentage 

distribution 

of  wives 


0 
1 
2 
3  or  more 


861,500 

307,200 

93,400 

12,300 


67.6 

24.1 

7.3 

1.0 


Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  - 
Family  File . 

Not  all  these  wives  worked  full  time,  of  course.   In  fact,  in  Chapter  4  data 
are  presented  that  suggest  that  the  percentage  of  women  wage  earners  working  less 
than  35  hours  per  week,  and  the  percentage  working  less  than  40  weeks  per  year,  have 
been  increasing  over  the  period  1951-71.   Nevertheless  from  Table  5.2  we  see  that 
80.0%,  70.2%  and  74.8%  of  wives  20-49  years  of  age  in  husband-wife  families  who 
earned  employment  income  in  1970  and  who  had  one,  two,  or  three  or  more  children 
younger  than  six,  respectively,  usually  worked  20  hours  per  week  or  more.   Moreover, 
among  these  same  wives  classified  by  whether  they  had  one,  two,  or  three  or  more 
children  younger  than  six,  we  see  that  57.3%,  46.8%  and  47.1%,  respectively,  worked 
27  weeks  or  more  in  1970. 

In  Chapters  2  and  4  we  found  that  wives  are  more  likely  to  work,  and  tend 
to  work  longer  hours  if  they  do  work,  when  the  husband's  income  is  low  and  the 
family  has  little  or  no  asset  income.  We  also  found  that  wives  with  low  wage  rates 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  135. 
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4 
have  a  tendency  to  work  longer  hours.   In  Table  5.2  we  see  some  of  the  implications 

of  these  tendencies.  After  adjusting  for  federal  and  provincial  taxes  we  find 

that,  for  the  wives  in  Table  5.2  with  one,  two,  or  three  or  more  children  younger  than 

six,  52.1%,  52.8%  and  56.9%,  respectively,  earned  less  than  $2.00  per  hour  in  1970. 

In  terms  of  after-tax  family  income  we  find  that  75.1%,  79.8%  and  83.7%  of  these 

wives,  respectively,  were  in  families  with  combined  totals  of  the  husband's  and 

wife's  employment  incomes  plus  family  asset  income  of  $10,000  or  less  in  1970. 

These  figures  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  seeking  to  up  grade  standards, 
and  hence  raise  costs  in  daycare  centres;  and  by  those  seeking  to  explain  why  the 
percentage  of  working  wives  with  small  children  who  use  formal  daycare  has  remained 
so  low.   Even  fairly  low-quality  formal  daycare  programs  may  offer  socialization 
opportunities  and  minimal  levels  of  physical  safety  for  the  children  involved,  as 
well  as  operational  stability,  not  necessarily  present  in  informal  childcare  situa- 
tions.  For  families  where  both  parents  work,  higher  childcare  costs  clearly  mean 
that  one  or  both  parents  must  work  longer  hours,  and  hence  have  less  time  to  spend 
at  home;  or  alternatively  that  other  things  that  families  want,  such  as  family 
vacations,  better  housing  and  so  forth,  must  be  sacrificed. 

Working  parents,  like  all  others  operating  on  limited  budgets,  must  choose 
which  goods  and  services  they  feel  will  most  help  their  children  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  a  family.   Nor  should  it  necessarily  shock  the  public  at  large  that 
some  of  these  choices  have  clear  implications  for  the  health,  safety  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  involved.   Within  the  bounds  of  broad  guidelines  laid  down  by 
society,  families  where  the  mother  does  not  work  make  dollar-and-cent  choices  of 
this  sort  everyday . 

5.3.   The  Impact  of  the  Earnings  of  Wives  on  the  Family 
Income  Distribution 

Wives  are  not  usually  the  primary  breadwinners  in  their  families.   They  are 
often  classified  as  secondary  workers  in  policy  and  research  papers  addressing 
labour  force  issues .  And  yet  the  incomes  of  working  wives  have  an  important  direct 
impact  on  both  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  individual  families  and  the  overall 
family  income  distribution.   Moreover  the  nature  of  the  impact  depends  on  which 
wives  earn  which  levels  of  income . 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  135. 
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TABLE  5.2.   Wives  20-49  Years  Old  in  Husband-wife  Families  Who  Earned  Employment 
Income  in  1970,  by  Number  of  Children  Less  Than  Six  Years  of  Age  and 
Selected  Other  Characteristics,1  Canada 


Item 


Number  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age 


Hours  worked  per  week 

Less  than  20 
20  -  39 

More  than  39 


13.4 

20.0 

.29.8 

25.2 

44.9 

40.0 

35.0 

34.1 

41.7 

40.0 

35.2 

40.7 

Weeks  worked  per  year 

Less  than  27 
27  -  48 
More  than  48 


22.1 

42.7 

53.2 

52.8 

25.8 

27.1 

24.0 

26.8 

52.1 

30.2 

22.8 

20.3 

Hourly  wage  rate  after  tax 

Less  than  $1.00 
$1.00  -  1.99 
$2.00  -  2.99 
$3.00  -  3.99 
$4.00  or  more 


11.4 

14.3 

19.1 

26.0 

44.8 

37.8 

33.7 

30.9 

26.0 

23.5 

21.0 

17.9 

8.1 

10.0 

9.7 

9.8 

9.7 

14.4 

16.5 

15.4 

Family  income  after  tax 

Less  than  $5,000 
$5,000  -  10,000 
More  than  $10,000 


9.5 

12.8 

16.3 

15.4 

5.0 

62.3 

63.5 

68.3 

5.5 

24.9 

20.2 

16.3 

Number  of  children  ever  born 

Less  than  four 
Four  or  more 


83.8 
16.2 


86.3 
13.7 


85.0 
15.0 


56.9 
43.1 


For  each  characteristic,  such  as  "Hours  worked  per  week",  the  percentage  figures 

sum  to  100.0%  for  each  category  of  the  number  of  children  less  than  six  years  of  age. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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More  educated  women  tend  to  marry  more  educated,  higher- income  men.   All 
other  factors  being  equal,  we  know  from  Chapters  2  and  4  that  wives  in  families 
where  the  employment  income  of  the  husband,  and  perhaps  asset  income  as  well,  is 
high  are  less  likely  to  work,  and  tend  to  work  fewer  hours  if  they  do  work.   All 
other  factors  are  not  equal,  however.   More  educated  wives,  and  wives  married  to 

Q 

more  educated  and  higher- income  men,  tend  to  have  fewer  children.   This  leads  to 

higher  probabilities  of  working,  and  longer  hours  of  work  on  the  average  for  those 

9 
wives  who  do  work.   Moreover,  wives  with  more  education  tend  to  earn  more  per  hour 

all  other  factors  being  equal.    On  the  average  then,  do  the  employment  incomes 
of  wives  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  inequality  of  the  family  income  distri- 
bution in  Canada? 

In  order  to  examine  this  question,  for  each  of  the  five  regions  of  Canada 
(the  Maritlmes,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Prairies  and  British  Columbia)  and  for  several 
components  of  before-tax  family  income,  we  have  computed  statistics  called  "Gini 
coefficients".   Before  examining  these  results,  we  will  first  briefly  explain  what 
Gini  coefficients  are. 


In  the  third  column  of  Table  5.3  we  show  the  actual  cumulative  percentages 
of  income  received  by  the  corresponding  cumulative  percentages  of  husband-wife 
families  in  Canada  in  1970.   The  income  figures  used  in  computing  the  percentages 

shown  in  Table  5.3  are  found  for  each  family  by  adding  the  1970  employment  income  of 

12 
the  husband  plus  family  asset  income  plus  the  employment  income  of  the  wife. 

The  points  corresponding  to  the  percentages  shown  in  Table  5.3  are  plotted 
in  Chart  5.1,  and  the  line  connecting  these  points  is  called  the  "empirical  Lorenz 
curve"  for  family  income  in  Canada  in  1970.   This  curve  can  be  compared  with  the 
Lorenz  curves  corresponding  to  the  extremes  of  complete  income  equality  and  complete 
inequality.  If  all  families  had  equal  incomes,  the  corresponding  Lorenz  curve  would 
be  the  45  line.   On  the  other  hand,  if  all  families  had  no  income,  except  for  one 
which  had  all  the  income,  then  the  corresponding  points  defining  the  Lorenz  curve 
would  all  lie  along  the  horizontal  axis  with  the  exception  of  the  last  point  for  the 
family  with  all  the  income.   This  last  point  would  have  the  co-ordinates  of  (1.0, 
1.0).   Thus,  in  general,  the  Lorenz  curve  for  any  component  of  family  income  is 
found  by  first  ordering  families  by  the  size  (from  smallest  to  largest)  of  this 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  135. 
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component  of  their  incomes,  and  then  plotting  the  cumulative  percentages  for  this 
component  of  income  against  the  cumulative  percentages  of  families. 

TABLE  5.3.   Cumulative  Income  Distributions 


Cumulative 
percentages  of 
husband-wife 
families 


Cumulative  distributions  of  income 


Absolute  equality   Absolute  inequality   Actual  1970 


0 

20 

40 

60 

80 

95 
100 


20 

40 

60 

80 

95 
100 


0 
100 


17 

35 

59 

85 
100 


Source:   The  cumulative  percentages  for  family  income  in  Canada  (including  income  of 
of  the  husband,  the  income  of  the  wife  and  family  asset  income)  are  based 
on  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 

The  area  between  the  Lorenz  curve  and  the  45   line  will  be  zero  when  every 
family  has  the  same  income,  half  when  only  one  family  has  all  the  income,  and  will 
be  between  zero  and  one  half  when  the  Lorenz  curve  lies  between  the  curve  corres- 
ponding to  absolute  equality  and  the  curve  corresponding  to  absolute  inequality. 
The  latter  is  generally  the  case.   If  we  call  the  area  between  the  Lorenz  curve  and 
the  45°  line  A,. then  the  Gini  coefficient  is  simply  2A.   Thus  a  Gini  coefficient  of 
zero  corresponds  to  the  case  of  absolute  equality.   A  Gini  coefficient  of  one  cor- 
responds to  the  case  of  absolute  inequality.   And  the  Gini  coefficients  for  most 
real  income  distributions  will  be  in  between  these  two  extremes. 


In  order  to  judge  the  impact  of  the  employment  incomes  of  working  wives  on 
the  family  income  distribution  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  look  at  the  distri- 
bution of  family  income  excluding  the  employment  incomes  of  these  wives.   The  mean 
employment  incomes  for  husbands  15-24,  25-34,  35-44,  45-64  and  65  years  of  age  and 
older  are  shown  in  Line  1  of  Table  5.4  for  the  Maritimes,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the 
Prairies  and  British  Columbia.   For  all  five  regions  the  mean  employment  incomes  of 
husbands  rise  until  the  35-44  age  group,   and  then  fall  with  increasing  age.   The 
mean  employment  incomes  of  husbands  are  always  highest  in  Ontario,  the  Prairies  and 
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Chart  5.1 

The  Empirical  Lorenz  Curve  for  Family  Income  in  Canada,  1970 


0.4  0.6 

Cumulative  percentage  of  families 
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British  Columbia,  and  lowest  in  the  Maritimes,  with  the  mean  employment  incomes  of 
husbands  in  Quebec  falling  in  between. 

Looking  now  at  the  corresponding  Gini  coefficients  shown  in  Line  2  of  Table 
5.4,  we  find  that  for  each  region  the  value  of  the  Gini  coefficient  falls  from  the 
15-24  to  the  25-34  age  group,  and  then  rises  steadily  with  increasing  age.  For  most 
age  groups,  the  distribution  of  the  employment  income  of  the  husband  is  most  equal 
in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  least  equal  in  the  Maritimes. 

The  mean  family  asset  incomes  are  shown  in  Line  11  of  Table  5.4.  The  mean 
asset  incomes  of  families  rise  steadily  for  each  region  as  the  ages  of  the  husbands 
increase.   These  means  are  generally  highest  for  Ontario,  the  Prairies  and  British 
Columbia,  and  are  always  lowest  in  the  Maritimes.   Thus  the  distribution  of  asset 
income  among  families  tends-  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  upper  age  brackets  in  the 
earned  incomes  of  husbands.   However,  it  reinforces  regional  disparities.   These 
two  effects  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  means  and  the  corresponding  Gini  coeffi- 
cients shown  in  Lines  4  and  5  of  Table  5.4  for  the  combined  employment  income  of 
the  husband  and  family  asset  income.   The  rankings  of  the  means  and  Gini  coeffi- 
cients by  regions  within  each  age  group  are  essentially  identical  to  the  correspon- 
ding rankings  for  the  employment  income  of  the  husband  considered  alone.   However, 
the  degree  of  inequality  within  regions  is  markedly  less  in  the  two  older  age  groups 
for  the  combined  employment  income  of  the  husband  and  family  asset  income  than  for 
the  employment  income  of  the  husband  only. 

Finally  the  means  for  the  employment  income  of  the  wife  are  shown  in  Line 
13  of  Table  5.4.   These  means  fall  steadily  for  each  region  as  the  age  of  the  hus- 
band increases.   Thus  the  distribution  of  the  employment  income  of  the  wife  tends 
to  offset  the  low  earned  incomes  of  husbands  in  the  lower  age  brackets.   The  mean 
employment  incomes  for  wives  are  highest  for  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Prairies  for 
wives  with  husbands  15-24  and  25-34  years  of  age;  and  for  Ontario,  the  Prairies  and 
British  Columbia  for  all  the  upper  age  groups.   The  lowest  mean  is  always  for  the 
Maritimes,  except  for  wives  whose  husbands  are  65  and  older.   For  wives  whose  hus- 
bands are  65  and  older,  the  lowest  mean  is  for  Quebec  and  the  next  lowest  is  for 
the  Maritimes.   Thus,  like  asset  income,  the  distribution  of  the  employment  income 
of  the  wife  reinforces  the  regional  disparities  inherent  in  the   distribution  of  the 
earned  income  of  the  husband . 
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TABLE  5.4.  Characteristics 


of  the  Family  Income  Distribution  by  Age  of  Husbands, 
Regions  of  Canada,  1971 


Husbands  15-24  years  of  age 


British 
Maritimes   Quebec   Ontario   Prairies   Columbia 


1.  Means  of  employment  income 
of  husbands 

2.  Gini  coefficients  for  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands 

3.  Means  of  the  combined  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands  and 
family  asset  income 

4.  Gini  coefficients  for  the 
combined  employment  incomes 
of  husbands  and  family  asset 
incomes 

5.  Means  of  family  income 

6.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
incomes 

7.  Means  for  per  person  family 
incomes ^ 

8.  Gini  coefficients  for  per 
person  family  incomes 

9.  Means  for  weighted  per  person 

2 
family  incomes 

10.  Gini  coefficients  for 
weighted  per  person  family 
incomes 

11.  Means  for  family  asset 
incomes 

12.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
asset  incomes 

13.  Means  for  employment  incomes 
of  wives 

14.  Gini  coefficients  for  em- 
ployment incomes  of  wives 

15.  Mean  family  sizes 

16.  Mean  number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

17.  Mean  number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

18.  Mean  number  of  children  ever 
born 


4264.81   4860.99   5414.36   9949.46   5466.71 
.329      .284      .284      .300      .281 

4302.48   4922.90   5479.25   5028.98   5532.1 


.327      .285      .281      .297      .284 
5522.84   7196.86   7658.75   6926.37   7295.73 


.337 


.268 


.271 


.291 


.272 


2157.69  3107.37  3223.88  2944.21  3099.43 

.392  .323  .330  .339  .342 

2375.90  3293.35  3451.30  3137.15  3304.66 

.361  .295  .300  .313  .308 

37.67  61.91  64.88  79.51  65.42 

.847  .912  .898  .869  .904 

1220.36  2273.97  2179.50  1897.39  1763.61 

.691  .536  .541  .580  .624 

2.91  2.53  2.61  2.58  2.62 

0.87  0.52  0.58  0.56  0.60 


0.03 
0.92 


0.01 
0.54 


0.03 
0.65 


0.01 
0.65 


0.01 
0.67 


See  footnote(s)  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  5.4.   Characteristics  of 

Regions 


the  Family  Income  Distribution  by  Age  of  Husbands, 
of  Canada,  1971  -  Continued 


Husbands  25-34  years  of  age 


British 
Maritimes   Quebec   Ontario   Prairies   Columbia 


1.  Means  of  employment  income 
of  husbands 

2.  Gini  coefficients  for  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands 

3.  Means  of  the  combined  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands  and 
family  asset  income 

4.  Gini  coefficients  for  the 
combined  employment  incomes 
of  husbands  and  family  asset 
incomes 

5.  Means  of  family  income 

6.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
incomes 

7.  Means  for  per  person  family 
incomes 

8.  Gini  coefficients  for  per 
person  family  incomes 

9.  Means  for  weighted  per  person 

family  incomes 

10.  Gini  coefficients  for 

weighted  per  person  family 
incomes 


6205.23   7064.07   8048.29   7575.29   8124.64 
.303      .283      .259      .299      .262 

6291.73   7216.00   8226.35   7691.36   8313.68 


.304      .285      .260      .299      .261 
7407.89   8818.59  10161.54   9246.66   9742.90 


.304 


.285 


.254 


.284 


.258 


2222.68   2907.93   3276.15   2860.01   3056.03 
.397      .367      .352      .381      .352 

2695.49   3406.53   3862.45   3423.24   3638.43 


.352 


.325 


.304 


.332 


.304 


11. 

Means  for  family  asset 
incomes 

86, 

.50 

152, 

.30 

179. 

.20 

176, 

.07 

189. 

.04 

12. 

Gini  coefficients  for  family 
asset  incomes 

.903 

.927 

.892 

.973 

.88- 

13. 

Means  for  employment  incomes 
of  wives 

1116. 

.17 

1603, 

.31 

1935. 

.02 

1555, 

.30 

1429, 

.22 

14. 

Gini  coefficients  for  em- 
ployment incomes  of  wives 

.763 

.729 

.662 

.697 

.73 

15. 

Mean  family  sizes 

3, 

.95 

3, 

.54 

3, 

.62 

3, 

.76 

3. 

,72 

16. 

Mean  number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

1. 

.19 

0 

.99 

0, 

.98 

1, 

.10 

1, 

.01 

17. 

Mean  number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

0, 

.79 

0 

.55 

0, 

.64 

0 

.66 

0, 

.71 

18. 

Mean  number  of  children  ever 
born 

2, 

.05 

1 

.56 

1 

.65 

1 

.77 

1, 

.74 

See  footnote(s)  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  5.4.   Characteristics  of  the  Family  Income  Distribution  by  Age  of  Husbands, 
Regions  of  Canada,  1971  -  Continued 


Husbands  35-44  years  of  age 


British 
Maritimes   Quebec    Ontario  Prairies  Columbia 


1 .  Means  of  employment  income 
of  husbands 

2.  Gini  coefficients  for  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands 

3.  Means  of  the  combined  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands  and 
family  asset  income 

4.  Gini  coefficients  for  the 
combined  employment  incomes 
of  husbands  and  family  asset 
incomes 

5.  Means  of  family  income 

6.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
incomes 

7.  Means  for  per  person  family 

o 

incomes^ 

8.  Gini  coefficients  for  per 
person  family  incomes 

9.  Means  for  weighted  per  person 

2 

family  incomes 

10.  Gini  coefficients  for 
weighted  per  person  family 
incomes 

11.  Means  for  family  asset 
incomes 

12.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
asset  incomes 

13.  Means  for  employment  incomes 
of  wives 

14.  Gini  coefficients  for  em- 
ployment incomes  of  wives 

15.  Mean  family  sizes 

16.  Mean  number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

17.  Mean  number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

18.  Mean  number  of  children  ever 
born 


6541.38   8160.63   9537.58   8274.41   9395.98 
.367      .326      .296      .338      .279 

6738.27   8440.33   9833.06   8605.05   9684.66 


.372      .330      .297      .340      -278 
7442.41   9364.61   11329.74   9723.50  10818.12 


.363 


.321 


.282 


.326 


.262 


1585.49   2230.65   2721.82   2261.29   2650.22 
.416      .392      .351      .392      .234 

2048.42   2818.00   3397.76   2843.59   3274.13 


.396 


.366 


.324 


.362 


.303 


196.89    280.38   297.07 


330.64    288.68 


.951 


.903 


.883 


.898 


.890 


704.14    924.31   1495.81   1118.44   1133.46 


.822 
5.38 

0.75 

2.18 

3.71 


.833 
4.87 

0.55 

1.90 

2.99 


.734 
4.72 

0.54 

1.71 

2.87 


.774 
4.94 

0.59 

1.90 

3.14 


.786 
4.61 

0.51 

1.62 

2.77 


See  footnote(s)  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  5.4.   Characteristics  of 

Regions 


the  Family  Income  Distribution  by  Age  of  Husbands, 
of  Canada,  1971  -  Continued 


Husbands  45-64  years  of  age 


British 
Maritimes    Quebec    Ontario   Prairies   Columbia 


1.  Means  of  employment  income 
of  husbands 

2.  Gini  coefficients  for  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands 

3.  Means  of  the  combined  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands  and 
family  asset  income 

4.  Gini  coefficients  for  the 
combined  employment  incomes 
of  husbands  and  family  asset 
incomes 

5.  Means  of  family  income 

6.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
incomes 

7.  Means  for  per  person  family 

2 
incomes 

8.  Gini  coefficients  for  per 
person  family  incomes 

9.  Means  for  weighted  per  person 

,   .,   .      2 
family  incomes 

10.  Gini  coefficients  for 

weighted  per  person  family 
incomes 


11. 

Means  for  family  asset 

incomes 

12. 

Gini  coefficients  for  family 

asset  incomes 

13. 

Means  for  employment  incomes 

of  wives 

14. 

Gini  coefficients  for  em- 

ployment incomes  of  wives 

15. 

Mean  family  sizes 

16. 

Mean  number  of  children  less 

than  six  years  of  age 

17. 

Mean  number  of  children  6-14 

years  of  age 

18. 

Mean  number  of  children  ever 

born 

5704.28   6907.32   8567.39   6935.48   8083.70 
.424      .399      .345      .414      .335 

6131.33   7455.35   9311.71   7518.52   8929.83 


.413      .391      .337      .406      .320 
6926.56   8340.87  10874.38   8779.67  10207.28 


.403 


.383 


.320 


.387 


.307 


2115.46  2414.34  3598.44  2848.28  3447.83 

.468  .449  .372  .440  .349 

2263.04  2575.31  3772.31  3012.30  3636.09 

.450  .433  .356  .423  .333 

427.05  549.33  746.93  583.30  846.13 

.880  .872  .831  .834  .835 

795.23  885.01  1561.00  1261.87  1277.45 


.827 

.844 

.730 

.762 

.768 

4.11 

4.21 

3.51 

3.66 

3.37 

0.16 

0.11 

0.07 

0.10 

0.08 

0.94 

0.84 

0.55 

0.71 

0.56 

3.78 

3.58 

2.76 

3.18 

2.71 

See  footnote(s)  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  5.4.   Characteristics  of 

Regions 


the  Family  Income  Distribution  by  Age  of  Husbands, 
of  Canada,  1971  -  Concluded 


1 .  Means  of  employment  income 
of  husbands 

2.  Gini  coefficients  for  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands 

3.  Means  of  the  combined  employ- 
ment incomes  of  husbands  and 
family  asset  income 

4.  Gini  coefficients  for  the 
combined  employment  incomes 
of  husbands  and  family  asset 
incomes 

5.  Means  of  family  income 

6.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
incomes 

7.  Means  for  per  person  family 
incomes 

8.  Gini  coefficients  for  per 
person  family  incomes 

9.  Means  for  weighted  per  person 

2 
family  incomes 

10.  Gini  coefficients  for 
weighted  per  person  family 
incomes 

11.  Means  for  family  asset 
incomes 

12.  Gini  coefficients  for  family 
asset  incomes 

13.  Means  for  employment  incomes 
of  wives 

14.  Gini  coefficients  for  em- 
ployment incomes  of  wives 

15.  Mean  family  sizes 

16.  Mean  number  of  children  less 
than  six  years  of  age 

17.  Mean  number  of  children  6-14 
years  of  age 

18.  Mean  number  of  children  ever 
born 


Husbands  65  years  of  age  and  older 

British 
Maritimes   Quebec   Ontario   Prairies  Columbia 


1207.91   1587.96   2116.25   1627.03   1801.97 
.827      .813      .761      .780      .798 

2346.76   3105.21   4122.30   2837.55   3768.61 


.707      .655      .568      .632      .588 
2654.08   3378.37   4605.37   3331.90   4246.77 


.694 


.649 


.555 


.608 


.570 


1194.17   1445.73   2125.87   1522.77   1992.54 
.702      .650      .558      .608      .578 

1195.66   1449.79   2133.07   1526.85   1999.80 


.701 


.649 


.558 


.608 


.577 


1138.85   1517.25   2006.06   1210.52   1966.63 
.796      .737      .664      .720      .676 
307.32    273.16    483.07    494.35    478.16 


.919 

.939 

.901 

.896 

.894 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

2.27 

2.18 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.06 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

3.71 

3.81 

2.61 

3.29 

2.57 

The  composition  of  family  income  is  the  combined  employment  incomes  of  husbands, 
family  asset  incomes  and  employment  incomes  of  wives. 

See  footnote  13  for  details  of  the  computation  of  these  income  variables. 
Source:  Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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These  effects  can  be  seen  in  Lines  5  and  6  of  Table  5.4.  Line  5  shows  the 
means  of  the  combined  employment  income  of  the  husband,  family  asset  income  and 
employment  income  of  the  wife;  and  Line  6  shows  the  corresponding  Gini  coefficients. 
Again  the  rankings  of  the  means  and  Gini  coefficients  by  regions  within  each  age 
group  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  rankings  for  the  employment  income  of 
the  husband  alone.  However,  the  degree  of  inequality  within  regions  is  generally 
less  for  the  combined  employment  income  of  the  husband,  family  asset  income  and  em- 
ployment income  of  the  wife  than  for  either  the  combined  employment  income  of  the 
husband  and  family  asset  income,  or  the  employment  income  of  the  husband  considered 

alone.  This  pattern  persists  for  all  age  groups.   Thus,  despite  the  fairly  extreme 

13 
inequality  of  the  distribution  of  employment  income  among  wives,    the  effect  of 

this  additional  income  on  the  combined  family  income  distribution  is  generally  to 

reduce  its  inequality. 

5.4.   Working  Wives  and  Family  Expenditure  Patterns 

Given  the  obvious  importance  of  the  earnings  of  wives  in  terms  of  the  income 
levels  of  their  families,  we  were  curious  whether  family  expenditure  patterns  differ 
depending  on  how  much  of  the  total  family  income  is  earned  by  the  husband  and  how 
much  by  the  wife.    In  this  regard,  we  examined  the  decision  to  own  a  home, 
monthly  expenditures  on  housing  for  both  owners  and  renters,   the  size  of  the 
owned  or  rented  dwelling  in  which  a  family  lives,   and  the  ownership  of  vacation 

homes  and  a  variety  of  durable  goods.   The  details  of  these  analyses  are  reported 

18 
elsewhere.   We  will  simply  summarize  the  relevant  findings  here. 

Beginning  with  the  question  of  home  ownership,  we  find  that  a  family  is  more 
likely  to  own  their  home  the  higher  the  husband's  income.   The  relationship  between 
home  ownership  and  the  income  of  the  wife  is  found  to  be  positive  too,  but  much 
weaker. 


We  find  that,  for  both  owners  and  renters,  the  incomes  of  both  the  husband 
and  wife  have  an  important  impact  on  family  housing  expenditures.   We  also  find, 
however,  that,  looked  at  in  either  dollar  or  percentage  terms,  a  $1.00  increase  in 
the  income  of  the  husband  generally  results  in  a  larger  increase  in  monthly  housing 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  135. 
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expenditures  than  a  $1.00  Increase  In  the  income  of  the  wife.  Owners  where  the 
husband  is  in  the  20-29  age  group  are  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  size,  we  find  that  in  both  percentage  and  per 
dollar  terms  the  impact  of  the  husband's  earnings  is  stronger  than  the  impact  of 
the  wife's  earnings  on  the  size  of  the  housing  unit  in  which  the  family  lives.   In 
fact,  for  renters  it  would  appear  that  it  is  only  the  husband's  income  that  systema- 
tically affects  the  size  of  the  family's  living  quarters. 

Finally  we  examined  the  impact  of  the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  the  wife 
on  the  probabilities  that  a  family  that  owns  its  own  home  will  also  own  a  vacation 
home,  an  automatic  clothes  dryer,  an  electric  dishwasher,  a  home  freezer  or  a 
colour  television  set.   The  earnings  of  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  found  to 
have  a  significant  and  positive  impact  on  all  these  probabilities. 

Looking  at  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  impact,  however,  we  find  little 
support  for  the  commonly  espoused  notion  that  families  where  the  wife  works  are  more 
likely  to  own  automatic  household  appliances  than  families  with  the  same  total  in- 
come where  the  wife  does  not  work.   In  fact,  it  is  only  the  probabilities  of  owning 
a  vacation  home,  a  home  freezer  and  a  colour  television  set  that  we  find  to  be 
affected  more  strongly  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife  than  by  the  earnings  of  the  hus- 
band. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  earnings  of  wives  affect  not  only  the  income 
levels  of  their  families,  but  are  also  related  to  systematic  differences  in  the  ways 
in  which  families  spend  their  incomes.   Consider  two  families  with  the  same  level 
of  total  family  income  and  with  similar  numbers  and  ages  of  children,  place  of  resi- 
dence and  so  forth.   Suppose,  however,  that  in  one  family  the  whole  of  the  family 
income  is  earned  by  the  husband,  while  in  the  other  some  portion  of  the  family  in- 
come is  earned  by  the  wife. 

We  would  attach  a  lower  probability  to  the  likelihood  of  the  two-paycheque 
family  owning  a  house.   And  if  they  do  own  a  house,  we  would  expect  their  associated 
monthly  expenditures  on  housing  to  be  smaller,  and  their  house  itself  to  be  smaller, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  family  where  the  wife  does  not  work.  Likewise,  if  both 
families  rent,  we  would  expect  the  gross  rent  of  the  two-paycheque  family  to  be 
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lower.   If  both  families  own  their  home,  our  results  show  that  the  family  where 
only  the  husband  works  would  be  more  likely  to  own  an  automatic  clothes  dryer  or  an 
electric  dishwasher.   The  family  where  both  spouses  work,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  more  likely  to  own  a  vacation  home,  a  home  freezer  or  a  colour  television  set. 
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FOOTNOTES 

See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.5. 

2 
The  data  base  used  in  carrying  out  the  calculations  for  Tables  5.1  and  5.2 

is  the  same  data  base  we  used  in  Section  4.3  of  Chapter  4  to  examine  factors 

affecting  the  offered  wage  rates  affd  hours  of  work  of  married  owmen,  with  the  age 

groups  20-24  through  45-49  combined  (see  Chapter  4,  Footnote  6  and  Chapter  2, 

Section  2.4  for  a  description  of  this  data  base). 

3 
See  Chapter  4,  Section  4.2. 

See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.5  and  Chapter  4,  Section  4.4. 

See  Chapter  4,  Footnote  7  for  details  of  how  we  have  computed  each  wife's 
hourly  earnings  from  employment,  and  specifics  concerning  our  data  for  the  wife's 
1970  employment  income.   See  Chapter  2,  Footnotes  18  and  19  for  specifics  concerning 
the  employment  income  of  the  husband,  the  asset  income  of  the  family  and  income 
categories  we  have  not  included  in  these  calculations. 

In  adjusting  for  provincial  and  federal  income  taxes  we  have  closely 
followed  the  federal  and  provincial  tax  tables  for  1970  (excluding  Quebec)  given  in 
1972  Taxation  Statistics  Analyzing  1970  Tl  Individual  Tax  Returns  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,  Department  of  National  Revenue,  Ottawa,  1972;  and  the  Quebec  income  tax 
table  for  1970  given  in  A.N.  Gilmour's  Provincial  Income  Tax  Handbook,  Toronto: 
Richard  De  Boo  Ltd.,  1968. 

Pressure  groups  frequently  seem  to  push  for  raising  standards  for  daycare 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  growing  body  of  research  devoted  to  this  topic. 
For  instance,  Carnegie  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3,  reports  that,  "new  research 
indicates  that  our  fears  about  average  daycare  programs  are  baseless:   it  shows 
that  typical,  not  just  ideal,  daycare  seems  to  have  no  ill  effects  ...". 

See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.5  and  Chapter  4,  Section  4.4. 
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For  further  evidence  concerning  this  point  see  Jacques  Henripin,  Trends  and 
Factors  of  Fertility  in  Canada,  Ottawa:   Statistics  Canada,  1972. 

9 

See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.5  and  Chapter  4,  Section  4.4. 

See  Chapter  4,  Section  4.4. 

See  Kendall  and  Stuart  (1958)  for  a  discussion  of  the  method  we  have  used 
to  compute  the  Gini  coefficients  shown  in  Section  5.3. 

12 

The  data  base  used  in  carrying  out  the  calculations  for  Tables  5.3  and  5.4 

is  the  same  data  base  we  used  in  Section  2.4  and  2.5  to  analyse  factors  affecting 
the  probabilities  of  wives  working,  where  this  data  base  has  been  divided  into  new 
groups  depending  on  the  age  of  the  husband.   See  Chapter  2,  Section  2.4  for  a  des- 
cription of  this  data  base.   For  definitions  and  details  concerning  the  various 
components  of  family  income  see  Chapter  2,  Footnotes  1,  18,  and  19,  and  Chapter  4, 
Footnote  7. 

13 

For  all  age  groups  it  can  be  seen  from  Lines  2,  12  and  14  of  Table  5.4  that 

the  employment  income  of  wives  is  more  equally  distributed  among  Canadian  families 
than  asset  income,  but  less  equally  distributed  than  the  employment  income  of  hus- 
bands . 

Also  from  Lines  8  and  10  of  Table  5.4  we  see  that  for  all  regions  the  dis- 
tribution of  children  among  families  substantially  increases  the  inequality  of  the 
family  income  distribution  considered  on  a  per  person,  or  weighted  per  person, 
basis.   Per  person  family  income  was  computed  for  each  family  by  dividing  the  com- 
bined earned  income  of  the  husband,  the  family  asset  income  and  the  earned  income 
of  the  wife  by  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family.   Weighted  per  person  family 
income  was  computed  for  each  family  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  we  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  persons  in  each  family  over  14  years  of  age  plus  half  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  family  14  years  of  age  or  younger.   What  we  are  doing,  in 
other  words,  is  giving  adults  a  weight  of  one  and  children  a  weight  of  one  half. 
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14 

Unfortunately,  the  Family  File  of  the  Public  Use  Sample,  which  has  served 

as  our  main  data  source  for  the  rest  of  this  monograph,  does  not  contain  sufficient 
information  on  a  family's  housing  status  and  its  ownership  of  other  assets  to  per- 
mit investigation  of  the  questions  posed  in  this  section  of  this  chapter.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  Household  File,  which  does  contain  a  substantial  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  housing  and  other  assets,  does  not  contain  any  specific  information  on  the 
labour  force  behaviour  of  the  wife.  The  Household  File  does,  however,  contain  a 
variable  for  total  household  income  and  another  variable  for  the  total  income  of 
the  husband.   The  total  income  of  the  household  is  the  sum  of  all  income  received 
by  all  members  of  a  household,  15  years  of  age  and  over,  during  the  1970  calendar 
year.   Actual  figures  are  given  up  to  and  including  $99,999,  with  all  incomes  above 
this  figure  being  given  as  $100,000.   For  the  total  income  of  the  husband,  actual 
figures  are  given  up  to  and  including  $74,999,  with  all  incomes  above  this  figure 
being  given  as  $75,000. 

By  limiting  our  sample  to  one-family  households  with  both  parents  at  home 
and  without  additional  persons  not  in  the  immediate  family,  we  can  calculate  for 
each  family  the  total  income  of  all  family  members  other  than  the  husband.   From 
the  Family  File  we  know  that,  for  husband-wife  families,  wives  make  up  only  29.4% 
of  all  family  members,  other  than  the  husband,  who  have  income.   However,  the  total 
income  of  wives  amounts  to  69.7%  of  all  this  secondary  income,  and  the  employment 
income  of  wives  is  85.9%  of  their  total  income.  We  have  used  the  income  of  all 
family  members  other  than  the  husband  as  a  proxy  variable  for  the  income  of  the 
wife.   Our  income  variables  have  been  converted  to  a  monthly  basis  by  dividing  by 
12. 

There  are  35,086  husband-wife  families  with  no  relatives  or  non-relatives 
present  living  in  non-farm  places  of  residence  on  the  Household  File  of  the  Public 
Use  Sample.   These  35,086  families  were  divided  into  five  groups  depending  on  the 
husband's  age  (20-29,  30-39,  40-49,  50-59,  and  60+),  and  then  further  subdivided 
depending  on  whether  each  family  reported  it  was  living  in  owned  or  rented  housing. 

We  refer  to  families  as  owning  their  home  if  the  dwelling  normally  occupied 
by  the  family  at  the  time  of  enumeration  for  the  1971  Census  was  owned  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  household. 
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The  dependent  variable  for  renters  is  the  monthly  gross  rent.   The  monthly 
gross  rent  is  defined  as  the  monthly  cash  rent  actually  paid  plus  all  additional 
monthly  expenditures  required  to  maintain  the  dwelling,  such  as  payments  for  water, 
electricity,  gas  and  fuel.   Gross  rent  was  chosen  in  preference  to  cash  rent  as  the 
measure  of  renters'  costs  since  cash  rents  often  include  payments  for  a  wide  variety 
of  services  for  which  other  tenants  may  be  paying  extra.   The  dependent  variable  in 
the  monthly  expenditure  functions  for  owners  is  measured  as  an  opportunity  cost 
plus  an  operating  cost.   The  opportunity  cost  component  was  included  in  this  measure 
because  owned  housing  is  an  investment  alternative  to  other  types  of  long-term 
securities,  or  to  increased  current  consumption.  This  opportunity  cost  was  computed 
by  dividing  by  12  the  expected  selling  price  reported  by  each  owner  for  his  home 
multiplied  by  the  interest  rate  of  7.75%  for  the  1  November  1970  series  of  Canada 
Savings  Bonds.   The  operating  costs  added  for  each  family  to  this  measure  of  oppor- 
tunity cost  are  the  1971  average  monthly  amounts  spent  on  shelter  and  household 
operation,  minus  expenditures  on  other  houses,  for  homeowners  without  mortgages  in 
all  urbanized  places  in  the  given  region  (Atlantic,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Prairie  or 
British  Columbia).   See  Ottawa:   Statistics  Canada,  Family  Expenditure  in  Canada, 
Vol.  I,  1969,  Tables  9,  22,  35,  48  and  61  for  these  regional  averages. 

The  values  we  have  used  for  gross  rent  are  the  mid-points  of  the  categories 
<$20,  $20-$39,  $40-$59,  $60-$79,  $80-$99,  $100-$119,  $120-$139,  $140-$159,  $160-$179, 
$180-$199,  $200-$249,  $250-$299,  $300-$349,  $350-$399,  $400-$449,  $450-$499,  $500- 
$549  and  $550-$599,  with  a  value  of  $700  assigned  for  all  families  where  the  actual 
gross  rent  was  $600  or  more.   The  values  we  have  used  for  the  expected  selling 
price  are  the  mid-points  of  the  categories  <$3,000,  $3,000-$7 ,499,  $7,500-$12,499, 
$12,500-$17,499,  $17,500-$22,499,  $22,500-$27,499,  $27,500-$32,499,  $32,500-$37,499, 
$37,500-$42,499,  $42,500-$52 ,499,  and  $52,500-$62 ,499,  with  a  value  of  $70,000 
assigned  for  all  families  where  the  expected  selling  price  was  $62,500  or  more. 

In  other  studies  it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  relate  the  expected  sel- 
ling price  of  owned  dwellings  to  some  measure  of  the  annual  income  of  families. 
Ignoring  the  regional  values  for  the  costs  of  maintaining  an  owned  dwelling  which 
we  have  added  to  our  opportunity  costs  measure  of  expenditures  on  owned  housing, 
however,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  a  double  log  model  only  the  constant  term  would  be 
changed  if  the  expected  selling  price  itself  and  annual  income  were  substituted  for 
the  monthly  expenditure  and  income  variables  we  have  used. 
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By  size  we  mean  the  number  of  rooms.  The  actual  number  of  rooms  are  given 
for  dwellings  with  up  to  11  rooms.  The  number  of  rooms  in  larger  dwellings  is 
always  reported  as  12. 

1 8 

Further  details  of  this  work  are  available  on  request  from  Alice  Nakatnura. 


APPENDIX  A 

RECLASSIFICATION  OF  1951  AND  1961 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 

A.l.   Introduction 

Canadian  women  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  occupationally  and  industri- 
ally segregated.   As  a  result,  their  job  opportunities  are  affected  by  the  patterns 
of  industrial  and  occupational  growth  in  our  society.   In  addition,  other  aspects 
of  women's  employment,  such  as  their  hours  of  work  and  income,  are  related  to  this 
occupational  and  industrial  segregation.   Thus,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the 
causes  and  effects  of  women's  increasing  participation  in  the  labour  force,  re- 
search must  include  these  occupational  and  industrial  factors  -  both  now  and  over 
time. 

Such  analyses,  unfortunately,  are  hampered  by  changes  in  the  industrial  and, 
more  importantly,  the  occupational  classifications  used  in  the  1951,  1961  and  1971 
Censuses.   Because  we  were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  historical  patterns  in  a 
number  of  variables,  we  have  reclassified  the  1951  and  1961  data  to  the  1971  codes. 
This  appendix  describes  this  reclassification. 

A. 2.   Industrial  Reclassification 

In  actuality,  we  made  only  two  changes  in  the  industrial  data  presented  in 
the  published  1951  Census  tables,  and  no  changes  in  the  published  Census  data  for 
1961.   The  changes  made  in  the  1951  published  data  were  to  include  the  "Electricity, 
gas  and  water"  category  with  the  "Transportation,  storage  and  communication"  cate- 
gory, and  to  separate  the  "Government"  category  from  the  other  "Service"  groups. 

Given  that  our  data  ignore  the  other  classification  changes  that  were  made 
by  Statistics  Canada  between  1951  and  1971,  how  accurate  is  it?  Table  A.l  compares 
the  distributions  for  the  total  labour  force  and  the  female  labour  force  calculated 
from  our  partially  corrected  data  with  these  same  distributions  calculated  from  the 
industrial  data  that  have  been  more  fully  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada.   While 
there  are  discrepancies,  they  are  small.   The  greatest  discrepancies  occur  in  the 
1951  distributions  for  two  reasons.   First,  the  corrected  data  provided  by 

See  footnote(s)  on  page  152. 


TABLE  A.l.   Comparison  of  the  Distributions  of  Total  and  Female  Labour  Forces,  by  Industry,  1951,  1961  and  1971,  for  Data 

Corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  and  by  Us 


Distribution  of 

total  labi 

our  force 

Distribution  of 

female 

labour  force 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Industry 

S.cT2   Ours3 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

Agriculture 

15.5    15.6 

9.8 

9.9 

5.6 

5.6 

3.0 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

3.8 

3.8 

Forestry 

2.5     2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Fishing  and  Trapping 

1.0     1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Mining 

1.9     2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Manufacturing 

24.5    25.7 

21.6 

21.7 

19.8 

19.8 

22.9 

23.6 

17.0 

17.1 

13.7 

13.7 

Construction 

6.1     6.6 

6.8 

6.7 

6.2 

6.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

Transportation 

9.9     8.8 

9.4 

9.3 

7.9 

7.8 

5.2 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

3.9 

3.8 

Trade 

14.3    13.4 

15.4 

15.3 

14.7 

14.7 

18.4 

18.2 

17.2 

17.1 

15.7 

15.7 

Finance 

2.7     2.7 

3.5 

3.5 

4.2 

4.2 

5.5 

5.5 

5.9 

5.9 

6.2 

6.2 

Community-Personal  Service 

15.0    14.6 

19.6 

19.5 

23.7 

23.7 

38.9 

38.4 

42.5 

42.4 

39.7 

39.7 

Public  Administration 

5.3     5.8 

7.4 

7.5 

7.3 

7.4 

4.1 

4.6 

4.9 

4.9 

5.5 

5.5 

Unspecified 

1.3     1.3 

2.4 

2.5 

7.9 

7.9 

1.1 

1.1 

2.4 

2.4 

10.2 

10.2 

l-o 


■""With  the  exception  of  our  data  for  1951,  all  figures  include  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

o 
Corrected  by  Statistics  Canada. 

3 
Corrected  by  us. 

Source:   The  data  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  are  presented  in  the  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  4,  Table  1. 
Our  corrected  data  were  calculated  from  data  presented  in  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  16; 
1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  1A;  and  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  4,  Table  2. 
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Statistics  Canada  include  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories.   The  Yukon  and 

the  Northwest  Territories  have  been  excluded  in  general  from  the  tables  presented 

in  the  body  of  our  monograph  which  have  been  calculated  from  our  corrected  data. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparisons  shown  in  Table  A.l  we  have  added  corrected  figures 

for  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  for  1961  and  1971.  We  were  unable  to 

2 
do  this,  however,  for  1951.    Second,  our  1951  distributions  are  based  on  persons 

14  years  of  age  and  over,  while  all  other  distributions  are  based  on  persons  15 
years  of  age  and  over.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  fe- 
male distributions  (our  particular  interest)  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  distri- 
butions for  the  total  labour  force.  This  suggests  that  comparisons  based  on  our 
corrected  data  for  1951,  1961  and  1971  may  be  relatively  accurate,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  general  trends  or  patterns  that  are  revealed.   Since  Statistics  Canada 
has  not  published  any  corrected  data  on  other  variables  such  as  hours  worked  per 
week  or  income  cross-tabulated  by  industry,  we  believe  that  the  available  data  over 
the  period  1951-71  should  be  used  to  reflect  industry-specific  trends  in  these 
variables.   One  must  recognize,  however,  that  such  data  are  not  precisely  accurate. 

A. 3.   Occupational  Reclassification 

Occupational  data  present  a  much  greater  problem.   Census  occupational  data 
changed  from  1951-61  and  from  1961-71,  primarily  through  a  more  precise  specifica- 
tion of  the  broad  "professional"  and  "blue-collar"  occupations.   As  a  result,  com- 
parisons over  time  are  very  difficult.   At  the  same  time,  however,  occupational 
data  are  more  crucial  than  industrial  data,  since  industrial  changes  in  a  society 
affect  individuals  at  the  occupational  level.   A  full  examination  of  changes  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  women  can  come  only  through  analyses  of  occupational 
patterns.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  reclassified  the  1951  and  1961  Census  oc- 
cupational data  into  the  1971  categories  (1971  being  our  major  focus). 

If  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  an  "impossible"  reclassification,  it  is  even 
more  diffidult  to  assess  its  accuracy.  However,  we  can  (a)  explain  what  we  have 
done  and  (b)  assess  its  adequacy  for  our  purposes.   This  is  done  in  the  following 
sections. 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  152. 
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A. 3.1.   The  Reclassification  Method 

Our  1961  reclassification  of  occupational  data  was  based  on  a  less  than  ex- 
haustive comparison  of  the  Census  Occupational  Classification  Manual  for  1961  and 
for  1971.   Our  1951  reclassification  followed  the  general  patterns  developed  in  our 
1961  reclassification. 

Each  occupational  title  in  the  1951  and  1961  published  Census  Tables  was  as- 
signed to  a  1971  major  group  on  the  basis  of  the  1971  unit  group  that  corresponds 
to  the  occupational  title.   As  part  of  a  detailed  write-up  of  our  reclassifications 
(available  from  Dallas  Cullen)  several  minor  areas  are  identified  where  our  re- 
classification is  in  "error",  in  the  sense  that  the  assignment  includes  an  occupa- 
tional title  that  should  not  be  so  assigned.   However  two  major  problems  should  be 
noted  here. 

3 
Because  the  definition  of  owners  and  managers  has  changed,   there  are  obvious 

inaccuracies  in  Major  Group  11  (Managerial  and  administrative  occupations),  since  we 

assigned  all  owners  and  managers  to  this  group.   Therefore  data  on  this  group  (which 

has  only  a  small  percentage  of  women)  must  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

In  general,  1951  and  1961  occupational  titles  were  assigned  to  only  one  ma- 
jor group,  unless  the  group  clearly  contained  occupations  that  should  be  in  more 
than  one  major  group  and/or  the  group  was  so  large  that  assigning  it  to  only  one 
group  would  potentially  distort  the  figures  seriously  (e.g.  "other  professionals" 
in  both  1951  and  1961,  and  "Foremen  —  manufacturing  and  mechanical"  in  1951) .   In 
all  but  one  case,  these  multiple  allocations  were  done  equally,  since  there  was  no 
clear  means  to  deaide  on  a  different  allocation. 

The  exception  was  the  labourers  category.   Nine  1971  major  groups  include 

labouring  unit  groups  (61  -  Service;  71  -  Farming;  75  -  Forestry,  77  -  Mining; 

81/82  -  Processing;  85  -  Product  Fabricating;  87  -  Construction;  93  -  Materials 

4 
Handling,  and  99  -  Occupations  not  elsewhere  classified).   However,  the  labourers 

categories  in  the  1951  and  1961  data  do  not  include  those  in  farming,  logging  or 

mining,  leaving  only  six  groups  to  which  this  category  should  be  assigned.   Given 

its  size,  equal  allocation  is  potentially  distorting;  allocation  on  the  basis  of 

1971  figures  imposes  consistencies  that  may  not  be  real,  and  the  1961  industrial 

breakdown  of  labourers  is  insufficient  as  a  basis  for  differential  allocation.   We 


See  footnote(s)  on  page  152. 
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therefore  made  the  somewhat  arbitrary  decision  to  allocate  differentially  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  labouring  unit  groups  in  each  major  group.   Since  there  are 
a  total  of  21  labouring  unit  groups,  this  results  in  the  following  allocation  of 
labourers:   1/21  to  61;  9/21  to  81/82;  6/21  to  85;  3/21  to  87;  1/21  to  93;  and  1/21 
(plus  any  remainder)  to  99.   The  acceptability  of  this  allocation  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  Section. 

A. 3. 2.   Accuracy  of  the  Occupational  Reclassification 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  an 
impossible  reclassification.   We  would  like  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  two  ways. 
The  first  is  to  examine  the  trends  revealed  solely  in  our  data,  and  in  our  data 
compared  to  other  data.   The  second  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  alternative  clas- 
sification rules. 

Table  A. 2  presents  our  reclassified  distributions  for  the  total  labour  force 
and  the  female  labour  force,  and  for  women  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  labour 
force  in  each  occupation  for  1951,  1961  and  1971.   As  can  be  seen,  the  patterns  are 
quite  consistent  in  that  there  are  few  inexplicable  major  changes;  the  increase  in 
women  as  a  percentage  of  the  farming  group  occurs  because  of  the  over-representa- 
tion of  unpaid  family  workers  in  the  1971  labour  force;  the  increase  in  the  not 
stated  category  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1971  Census  was  self-adminis- 
tered. 

Consistency  in  our  data  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  acceptability 
of  our  reclassification  only  if  other  data  sources  that  are  believed  to  be  more  re- 
liable indicate  such  consistency  should  occur.   Table  A. 3  shows  the  distributions 
for  the  total  and  female  labour  forces,  and  for  women  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
labour  force  in  each  occupation  for  1951  and  1961,  as  calculated  from  the  1961  Cen- 
sus, Occupation  and  Industry  Trends.   (Occupation  and  Industry  Trends  publication 
shows  the  1951  occupational  data  rearranged  on  the  basis  of  the  1961  classification 
system.)   Thus  trends  can  be  compared  over  the  period  of  1951-61.   These  data  cor- 
rected by  Statistics  Canada  also  reveal  consistencies  in  the  distributions,  as  well 
as  patterns  similar  to  those  shown  in  Table  A. 2,  such  as  increasing  numbers  in  the 
professional  occupations  and  decreasing  numbers  in  the  blue-collar  occupations. 


TABLE  A. 2.   Reclassified 


Distributions  of  Total  and  Female  Labour  Forces  and  Females  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Labour  Force  in 

Occupation,  Canada,1  1951,  1961  and  1971 


Major  group 
title 

Distribution 

of  total 

labour  force 

Distribution 

of  female 

labour  force 

Females 
labour 

as  percentage 
force  in  occi 

of  total 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1951 

1961 

1971 

lpation 

No. 

1951 

1961 

1971 

11 

Managerial 

8.5 

8.8 

4.3 

3.3 

3.3 

2.0 

8.7 

10.4 

15.7 

21 

Natural  Sciences, 

Engineering 

1.3 

2.1 

2.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

6.9 

4.8 

7.3 

23 

Social  Sciences 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

27.8 

29.4 

37.4 

25 

Religion 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.6 

0.1 

39.7 

28.9 

15.7 

27 

Teaching 

2.2 

3.1 

4.1 

6.7 

7.3 

7.1 

67.2 

64.4 

60.4 

31 

Medicine  and  Health 

2.1 

3.2 

3.8 

6.5 

8.6 

8.2 

68.5 

72.1 

74.3 

33 

Artistic 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

30.7 

31.2 

27.2 

41 

Clerical 

11.8 

13.7 

15.9 

30.1 

30.6 

31.8 

56.1 

61.0 

68.4 

51 

Sales 

5.8 

7.2 

9.5 

8.8 

8.4 

8.4 

33.3 

32.0 

30.4 

61 

Service 

9.5 

11.4 

11.2 

19.5 

19.5 

15.1 

45.1 

46.7 

46.2 

71 

Farming 

15.7 

10.1 

6.0 

2.8 

4.3 

3.6 

3.9 

11.7 

20.9 

73 

Fishing 

1.0 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.8 

1.6 

75 

Forestry 

1.9 

1.3 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

1.9 

77 

Mining 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.5 

81/82 

Processing 

7.3 

5.5 

3.9 

4.9 

2.7 

2.0 

14.8 

13.6 

17.8 

83 

Machining 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

4.8 

4.3 

5.7 

85 

Fabricating 

9.5 

7.9 

7.4 

9.6 

6.7 

5.1 

22.6 

23.2 

23.7 

87 

Construction 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

91 

Transport 

5.2 

4.3 

3.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

2.4 

93 

Materials  Handling 

1.4 

2.4 

2.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

27.2 

19.3 

19.7 

95 

Other  crafts 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

8.4 

9.1 

12.4 

99 

Other 

0.6 

1.6 

1.9 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

13.4 

9.2 

13.0 

00 

Not  stated 

All  occupations 

1.2 

2.6 

8.5 

1.1 

2.4 

10.8 

20.6 
22.0 

26.0 
27.3 

43.4 
34.3 

I 

l-> 


Data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1,  Table  6; 
1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  2. 
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TABLE  A. 3.  Statistics  Canada  Reclassified  Distributions  of  Total  Labour  Force, 

Female  Labour  Force  and  Females  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Labour  Force 
in  Occupation,  Canada,1  1951  and  1961 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Female  as 

distribution  of 

distribution  of 

percentage  of 

Occupation 

total  lat 

iour  force 

female  labo 
1951 

ur  force 
1961 

total  laboui 
1951 

r  force 

1951 

1961 

1961 

Managerial 

8.0 

8.3 

3.3 

3.3 

9.1 

10.7 

Professional  and 
Technical 

7.3 

9.7 

14.3 

15.4 

43.3 

43.3 

Clerical 

11.0 

12.9 

27.8 

28.8 

55.8 

61.1 

Sales 

5.4 

6.4 

8.6 

8.4 

35.0 

35.9 

Service  and 
Recreation 

9.7 

12.3 

21.1 

22.4 

47.7 

49.7 

Transport  and 
Communication 

6.3 

6.1 

2.8 

2.2 

10.0 

9.7 

Farmers  and  Farm 
workers 

15.7 

10.0 

2.8 

4.3 

3.9 

11.7 

Loggers  and  related 
workers 

1.9 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

Fisherman,  Trappers 
and  Hunters 

1.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.7 

Miners ,  Quarrymen 
and  related 

1.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Craftsmen,  Production 

Process  and  related  24.7 

23.6 

16.3 

11.7 

14.5 

13.4 

Labourers 

6.7 

5.3 

1.8 

1.2 

5.9 

6.1 

Not  stated 

1.2 

2.6 

1.1 

2.4 

20.5 

26.0 

All  occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

22.0 

27.3 

These  data  exclude 

the  Yukon 

and  Northwest  Territories. 

Source:   Calculated 

from  1961 

Census  of 

Canada,  Bulle 

tin  SL-1, 

Labour  Force 

Occupation  and  Industry  Trends,  Tables  8  and  8B. 
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This  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Table  A. 4,  where  occupational  groups  have  been 
collapsed  to  obtain  comparable  broad  groupings.   As  can  be  seen  in  this  table,  the 
distribution  patterns  are  very  similar.   Furthermore,  many  of  the  differences  can 
be  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  classification  differences  between  the  1961  codes  used 
in  the  published  corrected  data  and  the  1971  codes  used  by  us.5   For  example,  in 
both  1951  and  1961,  our  data  show  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the  total  female 
labour  force  in  the  clerical  group  than  is  true  of  the  published  corrected  data, 
and  a  lower  percentage  in  the  blue-collar  group.   However,  in  our  corrected  data, 
telephone  operators  are  in  the  clerical  group,  while  in  the  data  corrected  by 
Statistics  Canada  they  are  in  the  blue-collar  (transport  and  communication)  group. 
Since  female  telephone  operators  were  2.5%  of  the  female  labour  force  in  1951,  and 
1.9%  of  the  female  labour  force  in  1961,  their  alternative  placements  almost  totally 
accounts  for  the  differences  between  the  distributions.   Similarly  nursing  assistants 
(1.6%  of  the  female  labour  force  in  1951  and  2.8%  of  the  female  labour  force  in 
1961)  are  in  the  Professional  and  Technical  group  in  our  data,  and  in  the  Service 
group  in  the  published  corrected  data.   This  latter  difference  may  also  partly  ex- 
plain the  differences  in  female  growth  figures  in  these  two  occupational  groups, 
since  female  nursing  assistants  grew  167.1%  from  1951-61.   In  general,  except  for 
the  other  primary  group,  which  contains  an  extremely  small  percentage  and  number  of 
women,  the  growth  patterns  are  similar. 

Table  A. 4  also  illustrates  that  inaccuracies  in  a  reclassification  are  re- 
duced or  minimized  when  categories  are  combined.   Obviously,  one  does  not  wish  to 
combine  categories  to  such  an  extent  that  the  categories  become  meaningless.   How- 
ever, since  our  main  report  is  based  on  analyses  using  the  Individual  and  Family 
Files  of  the  Public  Use  Sample,  some  of  our  categories  will  also  be  combined  in 
historical  analyses.   Specifically,  Major  Groups  73,  75  and  77  are  combined  on  both 
the  Individual  and  Family  Files,  as  are  Major  Groups  83  and  85,  and  93,  95  and  99. 
In  addition,  Major  Groups  21,  23,  25  and  33  are  combined  on  the  Family  File. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  apparently  major  changes  in  reclassi- 
fication can  have  relatively  minor  effects  on  data  patterns  or  trends.   This  is 
shown  in  Table  A. 5,  using  the  allocation  of  labourers  as  an  illustration.   As  was 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  reclassification,  in  both  1951  and  1961  labour- 
ers were  allocated  in  the  following  way:   1/21  to  Majour  Group  61  (Service),  9/21 
to  Major  Group  81/82  (Processing),  6/21  to  Major  Group  85  (Product  Fabricating), 
See  footnote (s)  on  page  152. 
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TABLE  A. 4.   Comparison  of  Distributions,  Based  on  Data  Corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  and  by  Us,  for 

Combined  Occupational  Groups,  Canada,!  1951  and  1961 


Distribution  of 
1951 

total  labour  force 
1961 

Distribution  of  female  labour  force 
1951             1961 

Occupational  group 

S.C.^   Ours^ 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

Managerial  (ll)4 

8.0     8.5 

8.3 

8.8 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

Professional  and  Technical 
(21,23,25,27,31,33) 

7.3     7.2 

9.7 

10.5 

14.3 

16.1 

15.4 

18.5 

Clerical  (41) 

11.0    11.8 

12.9 

13.7 

27.8 

30.1 

28.8 

30.6 

Sales  (51) 

5.4     5.8 

6.4 

7.2 

8.6 

8.8 

8.4 

8.4 

Service  (61) 

9.7     9.5 

12.3 

11.4 

21.1 

19.5 

22.4 

19.5 

Farming  (71) 

15.7    15.7 

10.0 

10.1 

2.8 

2.8 

4.3 

4.3 

Other  Primary  5  (73,75,77) 

4.1     4.0 

2.7 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Blue-Collar  6  (81/82,83 
85,87,91,93,95,99) 

37.6    36.2 

35.0 

33.0 

20.9 

18.2 

15.0 

12.9 

Not  Stated  (00) 

1.2     1.2 

2.6 

2.6 

1.1 

1.1 

2.4 

2.4 

All  occupations 

100.0   100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Managerial  (11) 

Professional  and  Technical 
(21,23,25,27,31,33) 

Clerical  (41) 

Sales  (51) 

Service  (61) 

Farming  (71) 

Other  Primary  (73,75,77) 

Blue-Collar6  (81/82,83 
85,87,91,93,95,99) 

Not  Stated  (00) 

All  occupations 


These  data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


Growth  i 

af  total 

Growth  o: 

f  female 

Percentage  of 

females  in 

occupation 

labour 
1951- 
S.C. 

force 
61 

Ours 

labour 

1951- 
S.C. 

force 

1951 

1961 

61 

S.C. 

Ours 

S.C. 

Ours 

Ours 

9.1 

8.7 

10.7 

10.4 

28.1 

26.8 

50.4 

52.0 

43.3 

49.2 

43.3 

48.1 

63.1 

78.2 

63.0 

74.4 

55.8 

56.1 

61.1 

61.0 

44.1 

41.7 

57.7 

54.1 

35.0 

33.3 

35.9 

32.0 

43.0 

50.5 

46.8 

44.6 

47.7 

45.1 

49.7 

46.7 

54.4 

45.9 

60.9 

51.2 

3.9 

3.9 

11.7 

11.7 

-21.4 

-21.9 

135.8 

133.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

-18.2 

-15.9 

63.5 

202.6 

12.3 

11.1 

11.7 

10.6 

14.0 

11.5 

8.5 

7.0 

20.5 

20.5 

26.0 

26.0 

158.8 

158.0 

228.2 

226.8 

22.0 

22.0 

27.3 

27.3 

22.4 

22.2 

51.8 

51.5 

Corrected  by  Statistics  Canada. 

3 
Corrected  by  us. 

Slumbers  in  parentheses  indicate  major  groups  that  are  included  in  the  occupational  group 
for  data  corrected  by  us. 

5Data  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  include  "Loggers  and  related  workers",  "Fishermen,  Trappers 
and  Hunters",  "Miners,  Quarrymen  and  related  workers". 

Data  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  include  "Transport  and  Communication  occupations",  "Craftsmen, 
Production  Process  and  related  workers",  "Labourers". 

Source:   The  data  corrected  by  Statistics  Canada  are  presented  in  the  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Bulletin 
Sl-1,  Labour  Force  Occupation  and  Indus itry__Trends_,  Tables  8  and  8B.   Our  corrected  data  were 
calculated  from  data  presented  in  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  and  1961  Census 
of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  1,  Table  6. 
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TABLE  A. 5.  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Allocating  1951  and  1961  Labourers  to  1971  Major  Groups-'- 


Allocated  percen- 
tage distribution 
of  labourers 

1971  percentage 

distribution  of 

labourers 

To 
as 

ital  labour 
percentage 

for 
of 

•ce  in  major 
total  labour 

group 
■  force 

1951 

1961 

Major  group 

Total 

Females 

Total 

Females 

As 
allocated 

Based  on 
1971  data 

As 
allocated 

Based  on 
1971  data 

61 

4.8 

4.8 

15.7 

46.7 

9.5 

10.3 

11.4 

11.9 

81/82 

42.9 

42.9 

16.3 

16.0 

7.3 

5.5 

5.5 

4.2 

85 

28.6 

28.6 

6.5 

11.7 

9.5 

8.0 

7.9 

6.8 

87 

14.3  . 

14.3 

25.9 

1.8 

7.6 

8.3 

7.2 

7.6 

93 

4.8 

4.8 

8.1 

2.2 

1.4 

1.6 

2.4 

2.5 

99 

4.8 

4.8 

27.5 

21.6 

0.6 

2.2 

1.6 

2.8 

Women  as  percentage  of  total  labour  force 
in  major  group 


Female  labour  force  in  major  group 
as  percentage  of  total  female  labour  force 


1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

As 

Based  on 

As 

Based  on 

As 

Based  on 

As 

Based  on 

allocated 

1971  data 

allocated 

1971  data 

allocated 

1971  data 

allocated 

1971  data 

61 

19.5 

20.3 

19.5 

20.0 

45.1 

43.5 

46.7 

45.7 

81/82 

4.9 

4.4 

2.7 

2.4 

14.8 

17.6 

13.6 

15.7 

85 

9.6 

9.2 

6.7 

6.5 

22.6 

25.2 

23.2 

26.0 

87 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.3 

0.8 

0.2 

93 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

27.2 

22.7 

19.3 

17.8 

99 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

13.4 

7.1 

9.2 

7.5 

These  data  exclude  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories. 


See  Section  A. 3.1  of  text  for  definition  of  major  groups. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1951  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  IV,  Table  4;  1961  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill 
Part  1,  Table  6;  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Vol.  Ill  -  Part  2,  Table  2. 
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3/21  to  Major  Group  87  (Construction),  1/21  to  Major  Group  93  (Materials  Handling), 
and  1/21  (plus  any  remainder)  to  Major  Group  99  (Occupations  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied).  This  allocation  is  shown  in  percentage  terms  in  Columns  1  (total  labourers) 
and  2  (female  labourers)  of  Table  A. 5.   This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  1971  dis- 
tributions of  all  and  female  labourers  (everyone  in  unit  groups  labelled  "Occupa- 
tions in  labouring  and  other  elemental  work")  shown  in  Columns  3  and  4.   As  can  be 
seen,  both  total  and  female  labourers  in  Major  Groups  61  and  99  are  under-estimated, 
as  are  the  totals  in  Major  Groups  87  and  93,  while  all  others  are  over-estimated. 

What  are  the  actual  discrepancies  in  the  distributions  of  our  interest?  The 
remainder  of  this  table  compares  data  obtained  using  the  described  allocation  of 
labourers  with  that  obtained  using  an  allocation  based  on  the  1971  distributions  of 
all  and  female  labourers. 

The  distributions  shown  in  Columns  5  through  12  are  based  on  everyone  in- 
cluded in  the  major  group;  that  is,  assigned  labourers  plus  all  others  reclassified 
to  that  group.   The  distributions,  particularly  the  female  ones,  are  remarkably 
similar,  given  the  differences  shown  in  the  first  four  columns  of  the  table. 

Columns  13  through  16  compare  figures  on  women  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
labour  force  in  each  group.   Again,  data  from  the  two  methods  are  quite  similar. 

This  table  illustrates  two  points  about  our  reclassification.   It  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  totally  accurate.   At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  apparently  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  reveal  trends  and  general  patterns  in  occupational  data,  both 
by  itself  and  in  relation  to  other  variables,  over  the  period  1951-71. 
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FOOTNOTES 

Statistics  Canada  notes  that  although  the  1951  and  1961  data  were  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  the  1970  Standard  Industrial  Classification,  some  adjustment  of  the 
1970  groupings  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  comparable  data  for  all  three  census 
years. 

2 
Industrial  data  for  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  are  not  available  in 

the  published  tables  for  1951.   We  were  therefore  not  able  to  add  in  these  1951 

data  for  comparison  purposes  in  Table  A.l. 

3 
Unlike  1951  and  1961  groups,  the  1971  "Managerial"  group  does  not  include 

department  managers  in  stores,  managers  in  retail  chain  stores  or  managers  of  super- 
market chain  stores.   In  all  three  years,  sales  and  advertising  managers  of  chain 
stores  are  included  in  the  "Managerial"  group.   Since  there  was  no  way  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  such  persons,  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  or  reclassify  these 
data.   The  effect  is  an  over-estimation  of  the  "Managerial"  group  in  1951  and  1961, 
and  an  under-estimation  of  the  "Sales"  group,  which  is  the  1971  group  to  which 
store  and  department  managers  were  assigned. 

4 
In  actuality,  there  are  ten  major  groups  with  labouring  unit  groups.   Since 

our  historical  tables  combine  Major  Groups  93,  95  and  99,  given  the  size  of  this 

labouring  unit  group  in  1971,  an  arbitrary  decision  was  made  to  exclude  the  printing 

occupations  labouring  group  (Major  Group  95). 

A  general  discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  1961  and  1971  classifi- 
cations is  found  in  The  Labour  Force  (August,  1973). 


APPENDIX  B 


SPECIFICATION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  OUR 

MODEL  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  BEHAVIOUR 

OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 


B.l.   Our  Basic  Model 


Assume  that  a  household  maximizes  a  twice-dif ferentiable  quasi-concave  uti- 
lity function  U(x,  I    ,1    ; Z  )  subject  to  the  time  constraints 

0  <.  hjj  <_  T  (1) 

0  <  hw  <  T  (2) 


and  a  one-period  budget   constraint 

px  =  A  +  wfihH  +  w^  ,  (3) 

where  x  is  a  Hicksian  composite  good  representing  the  consumption  of  all  goods  other 

than  leisure  at  relative  prices  which  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  all  households, 

l„   and  Si,,   represent  the  non-market  time  (hours  of  leisure)  of  the  husband  and  the 
H      W 

wife  respectively,  h„(=  T-X,„)  and  hw(=  T-5,  )  represent  the  market  time  (hours  of 

work)  of  the  husband  and  the  wife  at  offered  (market)  wages  w  and  w  respectively, 

n       W 

T  is  the  total  time  available,  p  is  the  price  of  the  Hicksian  composite  good,  and  A 
is  asset  income.   Z*  is  a  vector  of  constraints  which  arise  from  previous  economic 
choices  or  chance  events  such  as  the  number  of  children  and  education  of  family 
members.   For  any  given  vector  Z*,  the  Lagrangean  for  this  problem  is 

V  -  iKx.T-hy.T-h^Z*)  +  Yjhg  +  y2\  +  ^^HVVyVP*),  W 

and  the  Kuhn-Tucker  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  optimality  are  (l)-(3), 
and  the  existence  of  X ,  y     and  y„   such  that 
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and 


Ux  -  *P  "  0  (5) 

-UH  +  y2  +  AwH  -  0  (6) 

-uw  +  y2  +  Xww  ■  °  (7> 

Y^  =  0  (8) 

yx  i  o.    y2-°  '  do) 


where  U  =  3U/3x,  U„  =  3U/3£TT  and  UI7  =  3U/3JL,. 
x  H       H      W        W 


Since  the  total  time  available  is  not  likely  to  be  used  entirely  for  market 
es ,  we  have 
(5)-(10)  imply  that 


activities,  we  have  assumed  that  both  h„  and  hTT  are  less  than  T.   The  conditions 

H      W 


A  -  U  /p  =  (%-*!> /wH  =  (W/WW  '  (ID 


where  y.    and  y.   are  both  non-negative  and  vanish  if  h„  and  h.,,  respectively,  become 
positive. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  the  leisure  time  of  the  husband  and  the  leisure 

time  of  the  wife  are  interchangeable  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  household, 

i.e.,  U(x,)L, »\r>Z  )  =  U(x,V.,)l  ;Z  )  for  any  fixed  x.   Furthermore  we  assume  that,  for 

fixed  x,  U.  (x,«,„,JL,;Z*)  is  (i)  strictly  decreasing  in  I.    for  fixed  I.    (3U./3JI.  <  0  or 
l    H  W  J  °  x  j    l   i 

3U  /3h.  >  0),  and  (ii)  non-decreasing  in  I.    for  fixed  %.    (3U./3S..>_0  or  3U  /3h  £0), 
where  i,  j  =  H  or  W  and  i  4-   j.   Assumptions  (i)  and  (ii)  refer  to  the  law  of  dimi- 
nishing returns  in  leisure  and  the  benefits  to  a  couple  of  shared  leisure,  respec- 
tively. These  assumptions  are  satisfied  if,  for  example,  U(x,Ji,  ,  1 1T;Z*)  = 

H   w 

f(x)  +  b/)T  +  b/JT  +  cvT„  ■/%.  ,   where  f(x)  is  some  function  of  x,  and  b  and  c,  are 

fixed  positive  constants.   Then,  if  w  >  ww,  we  have  (U  /w )  <  (U  /w,,)  at  h  =  hw  =  0 

for  any  fixed  x.   Since  the  marginal  utility  per  dollar  of  the  husband's  leisure  is 

less  than  that  of  his  wife's,  the  husband  will  work  for  up  to  h*  (>  0)  hours,   h* 

n  ri 

is  the  point  at  which  IL-Cx.T-h^.^Z*)  /wu  becomes  equal  to  U„(x,T-h  ,T;Z*)/w  . 

H       rl         H  w       H         W 

Thus  for  any  h**  >  h*  IL,(x,T-h7I,T;Z*)  /w„  >  U.Cx.T-h^.TjZ*)  /w.,.   If  the  income 
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constraint  (3)  is  satisfied  before  hR  reaches  h*,  the  wife  does  not  work,  i.e., 

h„  =  0.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  constraint  is  not  yet  met  at  h  =  h*, 

then  h,.  starts  to  increase, 
w 

* 

As  h„  increases  U„  also  increases.   Hence  there  may  be  a  point,  say  h„  (>  0), 
WW  " 

beyond  which  additional  work  by  the  husband  becomes  desirable.   That  is, 

n  (x,T-h*T-h  ;Z*)/w  >  U  (x,T-h*T-h  ;Z*)/w  for  any  h„  satisfying  h*  >  h„  >  0,  but 

H       H     w„   „  n     w       "#"**"         ,      *     **   * 
UH(x,T-h*,  T-h„;Z  )/wH  =  Uw(x,T-hs,T-hw;Z  ) /w„  and  U^x.T-h^T-h^  ;Z  ) /wR  < 

Uw(x,T-h*,T-h**;Z*)/ww  for  any  h**  satisfying  T  >  hy     >  \  >   0.  This  process  will 

continue  until  the  budget  constraint  is  satisfied,  or  until  the  hours  of  work  of 

both  the  husband  and  the  wife  reach  an  institutional  or  physical  upper  bound.  We 

will  assume  that  the  budget  constraint  is  always  satisfied. 

Returning  now  to  our  assumption  about  the  interchangeability  of  the  leisure 
time  of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  we  note  that  little  in  our  above  analysis  will 
change  if  Uh(x,4h,1wjZ*)  <  Uw(x,*H,*w;Z  •)  at  hH  =  hy  =  0  so  long  as  UR  and  Uw 
satisfy  Assumptions  (i)  and  (ii).  Our  analysis  above  pertains  to  a  world  in  which 
husbands  and  wives  consider  their  leisure  to  be  interchangeable,  but  due  to  dis- 
crimination or  other  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  individuals  involved  wy  <wH  . 
Relaxation  of  the  assumption  of  interchangeability  is  appropriate  if  there  are 
differences  between  men  and  women  that  lead  many  couples  to  assign  a  higher  marginal 
utility  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  wife  at  hH  =  hw  =  0.  This  could  in  turn  lead  to 
the  investment  of  less  job-oriented  human  capital  in  the  wife  than  in  the  husband, 
and  hence  to  a  situation  where  on  the  average  wy  <  wR.   The  important  points  are 
that  in  either  case  the  husband's  decision  to  work  will  generally  proceed  the  wife's 
decision  to  work  (hence  y  =  0  at  optimality),  and  the  husband  will  continue  to 
increase  his  hours  of  work  until  the  per  dollar  marginal  utility  of  his  leisure 
overtakes  the  per  dollar  marginal  utility  of  his  wife's  leisure.  Only  at  this  point 
will  the  wife  begin  to  work. 

The  observed  values  of  wu  are  in  fact  considerably  higher  than  the  observed 

n 

values  of  w  ,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  U.7-   Moreover  these  observed  differences  are 
probably  under-estimates  of  the  true  differences  due  to  the  existence  of  selection 
bias  (see  Gronau,  1971*;  Lewis,  1971*)- 
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B.2.   The  Model  Actually  Estimated 

The  model  described  in  Section  B.l  implies  a  continual  readjustment  of  h„, 

n 

hTT  and  x  until  there  exist  non-negative  y.    and  y„   such  that   U   /p  =    (U-.-y, )  /w„  = 

W  ±  d  X         n   1    n 

(U  -y  )/w  where  y   =  0  in  general  at  optimality.   In  fact,  however,  the  husband's 

W   d.  W  _L 

hours  of  work  may  be  substantially  less  flexible  than  either  family  consumption  or 
the  wife's  hours  of  work.   One  common  aspect  of  the  lifetime  career  patterns  chosen 
by  most  men  is  that  their  hours  of  work  (as  affected  by  vacations,  overtime,  and 
layoffs )  are  determined  contractually  according  to  custom  in  the  employing  organi- 
zation, or  through  negotiations  between  the  employing  organization  and  the  union 
representatives  of  the  employees.   Thus  most  men  are  probably  not  free  to  vary  their 
hours  of  work  at  their  primary  job  on  a  continual  basis  in  response  to  the  household 
utility  maximization  problem  posed  in  Section  B.l.  Nor  will  a  second  job  necessa- 
rily pay  as  well  or  offer  as  favourable  working  conditions  as  a  man's  primary  job. 
Table  B.l  offers  some  evidence  for  this  line  of  argument.  Despite  fairly  substan- 
tial differences  in  mean  family  size,  mean  asset  income,  mean  hourly  wage  of  the 
husband,  and  other  variables  between  families  where  the  wife  does  not  work  and  those 
where  the  wife  does  work  classified  by  the  age  of  the  wife,  we  find  that  the  mean 
numbers  of  weeks  worked  per  year  and  mean  numbers  of  hours  worked  per  week  are  quite 
similar  in  each  age  group  for  husbands  both  with  and  without  working  wives. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  short-run  (annual)  labour  force  behaviour  of 

the  wife  therefore,  it  may  be  more  useful  to  view  the  husband's  hours  of  work  (and 

hence  his  earned  income)  as  the  outcome  of  long-run  decisions  made  by  the  household 

and  the  husband  himself.   Thus  it  may  be  preferable  for  our  purposes  to  view  the 

household  as  maximizing  a  conditional  utility  function  U(x,Jl  ;Z*)  subject  to  (2)  and 

W 

its  income  and  time  constraints , 


PX    -    A   +    IjJ   +   W^  (12) 

T  ■  *w  +  \  •  (13) 


where  Z*,  A  and  I  =  w  h  are  assumed  given. 

h     n  n 


Assuming  as  before  that  hw  is  strictly  less  than  T,  the  Lagrangean  is  now 


TABLE  B.l.   Mean  Weeks  Worked  Per  Year,  Hours  Worked  Per  Week  and  Annual  Employment  Incomes  of  Husbands, 

Canada 


Age  of  wife 

Weeks 
A1 

;  worked 
NW2 

per  year 

w3 

Hours 
A1 

worked  per 

2 

NW 

week 

w3 

Total 
A1 

employment 

2 
NW 

Income 

w3 

15-19 

38.9 

36.9 

40.6 

41.1 

40.5 

41.6 

4418 

4008 

4766 

20-2<t 

43.1 

42.3 

43.5 

41.7 

41.9 

41.5 

5942 

6068 

5875 

25-29 

45-1 

44.9 

45-3 

42.2 

42.7 

41.6 

7520 

7747 

7278 

30-3"* 

1*5.7 

45.6 

45.8 

42.4 

42.4 

42.4 

8480 

8871 

7896 

35-39 

45-7 

45-5 

46.1 

42.6 

42.7 

42.4 

8685 

8954 

8254 

40-44 

45.2 

44.6 

45.8 

42.0 

41.8 

42.3 

8523 

8692 

8291 

45-49 

44.4 

43.9 

45.O 

41.1 

41.2 

41.0 

8253 

8471 

7962 

50-5** 

42.0 

41.5 

42.7 

39.3 

39.1 

39.6 

7275 

7357 

7148 

55-59 

37.6 

37.0 

38.7 

35.4 

34.9 

36.4 

6163 

6187 

6115 

60-61* 

29.6 

27.9 

35-3 

28.1 

26.6 

33.1 

4565 

4344 

5313 

65  + 

12.1 

11.1 

23.4 

12.1 

11.2 

22.2 

1539 

1398 

3108 

All  households. 
2 

Households  in  which  the  wife  did  not  work  in  1970. 
3 

Households  in  which  the  wife  worked  in  1970. 

Source:   Calculated  from  1971  Census  of  Canada,  Public  Use  Sample  Tape  -  Family  File. 
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V  =  U(x,T-hw;Z*)  +  Yhw  +  X(A  +  IH  +  w^  -  pj  , 
and  the  Kuhn- Tucker  conditions  are  (2),  (12), 

ux  -  XV  -  o  ,  (14) 

-Uw  +  Y  +  %  -  0,  (15) 

y\  ■=  °  »  (16) 

and 

Y  >.  0  .  (17) 

Then  rearranging   (12)   and   (lU)   we   get 

x  -   (A+  IR  +  Wyh^/p  (18) 


and 


X  -  U  /p  =   [3U(x,T-h   ;Z*)/3x]/p   .  (19) 

X  w 


Given  any  offered  wage  w„,  it  is  seen  from  (18)  and  (19)  that  A  is  a  func- 
tion of  h  ,  p,  A  +  I  ,  Wyhy  and  Z*  in  equilibrium;  that  is: 

X  -  XChy.p.A  +  IH,Wwhw;Z  )  .  (20) 

Since  by  (15)  we  have  that  in  equilibrium 


ww  -  <yX)  -  (Y/A)  ,  (21) 


we  can  rewrite  (21)  as 
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WW  =  WW  "  ^/X^' 
where 

"$   =  VX  (") 

is  the  shadow  price  of  a  wife's  time  (asking  wage)  which  depends  on  h„,  p,  A  +  IH, 

Wyhy,  and  Z*  when  hy  >  0,  and  on  p,  A  +  I  and  Z*  when  hy  =  0.   Since  X  >  0  by  (19) 

,.  >  0  and  y  >  0  if  h, ,  =  0,  ve  have  w  =  w* 
W  —      W  WW 


and  since  (16)  implies  y   =  0  if  h„  >  0  and  y  1  0  if  h  =  0,  we  have  w  =  w*  if 


h  >  0  and  w..  <  w*  if  h  =  0. 
w        w  —  w    w 

One  crucial  aspect  of  this  solution  is  that  the  wife's  asking  wage  w*  is 
found  to  depend  on  her  income  w  h   which  in  turn  depends  on  her  offered  wage  ww- 
With  the  types  of  consumer  goods  often  considered  in  demand  studies ,  it  makes  sense 
to  consider  the  rate  at  which  a  household  is  willing  to  trade  units  of  one  of  these 
goods  for  more  units  of  some  other  good.   However,  the  "good"  leisure  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  manner.  Rather  the  mechanism  by  which  leisure  is  generally  traded 
for  the  increased  consumption  of  other  goods,  including  the  leisure  of  the  other 
spouse,  is  through  the  relaxation  of  the  household  budget  constraint.  Thus  the 
term  w-Ji.,  must  be  included  in  this  constraint . 

If  we  take  the  log  of  the  both  sides  of  (22)  and  linearize  it  around 

Z.*,  A.,  (I„).,  la   w.  (=  £n(w,.).)  and  (h  ) .  ,  then  we  get  the  linear  approximation  of 
iini      i        wi        wi 

the  log  of  the  asking  wage  associated  with  the  i   married  woman: 


* 
i.u.  w 


e0+zie1+e2A1+e3(iH)i+p4  m  vVVi^i   ±f   <Vi  *  ° 

(23) 


where  on  the  basis  of  our  previous  argument  3   and  f$   are  expected  to  be  equal. 
The  variable  p  does  not  appear  in  the  asking  wage  equation  because  it  is  assumed  to 
be  the  same  for  all  households.  Although  the  wife's  offered  wage,  ww,  is  also 
essentially  a  price  variable,  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  this  way  since  it  differs 
systematically  from  one  wife  to  another.   We  will  assume  that 
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in  w±  =  aQ  +  Zl0l  +  E^  +  v±   ,  (24) 

where  Z  and  E  are  vectors  of  personal  and  regional  economic  variables  that  are 
believed  to  determine  the  log  of  a  married  woman's  offered  wage.   In  general,  Z* 
and  Z^   are  thought  to  have  certain  components  in  common  that  affect  both  the  offered 
and  asking  wages . 


Equation  (23)  is  over-identified.   Thus  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  unique 

estimates  of  the  shadow  price  of  the  wife's  time  for  given  values  of  hI7,  A  +  I 

W       H 
and  Z*.  However,  we  are  able  to  estimate  a  reduced  form  expression  for  the  wife's 

equilibrium  number  of  hours  of  work.   Our  expectation  is  that  the  i*  married  womar 

decides  to  work  if  and  only  if 


*. 


(wi-wi) 


or  equivalently  (£n  w.  -  In   w.*) 


>   °  »  (25) 


(hw).  =  0 


>  0,  and  that  for  those  women  who  do  work 


an  equilibrium  number  of  hours  of  work,  say  h.,  exists  and  is  derived  by  equating 
wi  and  w*,  or  equivalently  dn  w.  and  in   w*.   Thus  for  the  i   married  woman 


in  w±  -  in  w±   at   h.>  0,  (26) 


hi  "  ^   K1-e4^n  wi-e0'ZiBrB2Ai"B3(IH)i";Jl]  '        (27) 

B.3.   Estimation  of  the  Model 

The  structural  equations  to  be  estimated  are  the  offered  wage  Equation  (2k) 
and  the  hours  equation 

where  v.*  =  -(—  )  \i*.      We  assume  the  covariance  structure 

e5 
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E^)  ■=  E(Vl)  =  0  , 


(28) 


E(yi,yJ  - 


cx     if   i  =  j 


0  if  i  -  j 


(29) 


and 


f  a2     if  i  -  j 


E(v±,v  )  -  i 


0  otherwise 


(30) 


ECHj.Vj)  =  ' 


'12 


if  i  =  j 


0   otherwise 


(31) 


We  observe  positive  values  for  w.  only  for  those  who  worked  for  pay  or  pro- 
fit in  1970  (i.e.,  h.  >  0).  Hence  a  selection  bias  exists  in  our  data  (see  Gronau, 
197**;  Lewis,  197'0>  and  we  need  to  include  a  bias  correction  term  in  (2k)  and  (27') 
as  suggested  by  Heckman  (1976).  Assuming  a  joint  normal  distribution  of  v.  and  v.*, 
it  is  shown  (see,  for  example,  Johnson  and  Kotz,  1972,  pp.  112-113)  that  the  selec- 
tion biases  for  (2U)  and  (27')  are  represented  by 


E(P1|h1  >  0)  -  (012/°2)Xi 


E(vi|hi  >   0)  -  02  X± 


(32) 
(33) 


where 


^  =  f^/FC^)  , 


(34) 
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and  f(cf)  and  F(<j>)  are,  respectively,  the  density  and  cumulative  density  functions 

of  the  standard  normal  distribution.   The  (j>-  in  (3k),   and  hence  X.  for  each  married 

woman,  are  derived  by  probit  analysis  as  follows.   Substituting  the  right-hand  side 

of  Equation  (2k)    for  the  log  of  the  wife's  offered  wage  in  Equation  (27')  we  get 

the  expression 

h.  =  Y0  +  Vl  +  V2  +  Y^  +  Ylt(lH)i  +  E.y5  +  r* 

*  2 

where  r.  is  a  normal  random  variable  with  variance  a  .  DefiningD.  to  be  one  or 

zero  depending  on  whether  or  not  the  i   married  woman  works ,  we  have 

P(D±  -  1)  =-P(h±  >  0)  =  P(r*=>  -(Y0+Vl+ZiY2+Y3Ai"hr4(IH)i+EiY5)) 

-  JL  f       e"<t2/2>  dt  (35) 


fu  Ht 


where 


* 


*i  '  -<(Y0/°)+Zi(Y1/o)+Zi(Y2/o)+(Y3/c)Ai+(Y4/o)(IH)i+Ei(Y5/c))  .       (36) 

Maximum  likelihood  estimation  gives  probit  estimates  for  the  coefficients 
(y0/°)5  (y±/o),    (y2/°).  (y3/o),  (Yjj/a),  and  (y5/o)  ,  which  in  turn  can  be  used  to 
calculate  (j>.  by  (36)  and  X.  by  (3*0  for  the  ith  married  woman. 

After  estimating  the  probit  coefficients  from  the  entire  sample  of  married 
women,  we  estimated  the  following  regression  Equations  (37)  and  (38)  for  Jin  w.  and 
h.  using  the  subsample  of  all  married  women  who  actually  worked  and  for  whom  <j>.  and 
X.  were  computed  by  (36)  and  (3k).      From  (2k),    (27'),  (32)  and  (33)  we  have 

EUn  wi|Z.,Ei,h.    >   0)   =a0+Ziai+EiV"(ai2/a2)Xi 
and 

E(h.|S.n  wi,Z*,A.,(lH).,h.    >   0) 

=  ±Ui-eh)m  vBo-ziVB2Ai-e3(Vi]+a2xi  , 

or  in  regression   form 

in  Wi  =  VZial+Ea2+(al2/a2)Xi+Vi  <37> 

and 

hi  "  j;  [<1-B4>*n  VVVl-Vf^'Vi^a^A     '  OS) 
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where  the  covariance  structure  of  V.  and  V.  is  shown  to  be  (see  Heckman,  1976) 


E(V*)  =  o2  M±  (39) 

ECV^*)  -  c12  M±  (40) 

E(V^)  =  o2(l-p2)  +  o2  p2  M±  (41) 


where 


Mi  "  x  +  *ixi  ~  xi  (42) 

and 


Since  the  disturbance  terms  V.  and  V.  have  heteroskedastic  variances  over  a 
cross-section  of  married  women  and  since  in   w.  appears  in  (38),  we  used  the  follow- 
ing combination  of  two-stage  least  squares  and  generalized  least  squares  (GLS)  to 
estimate  (37)  and  (38)  as  follows: 

1.  Use  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  to  estimate  the  coefficients  of  (37)- 
Then  the  variance  of  V.  is  estimated  as  a+bM.  using  (hi)   where  a  and  b 
are  the  estimated  intercept  and  slope  when  the  squares  of  the  OLS  resi- 
duals from  (37)  are  regressed  on  M. ,  which  is  calculated  for  each  mar- 
ried woman  who  worked  from  (1+2).   The  GLS  estimates  are  then  found  by- 
applying  weighted  OLS  to  (37)  using  the  estimated  variances  of  the  dis- 
turbance term,  and  predicted  values  are  calculated  for  in   w . . 

2.  The  predicted  values  calculated  for  in   w.  in  (i)  are  substituted  for 

the  actual  values  of  in   w.  in  (38),  and  OLS  estimates  are  obtained  for 

1  *  2 

this  relationship.  Then  the  variance  of  V.  is  estimated  as  s  NL  where 


s„  is  the  OLS  estimate  of  the  coefficient  of  X .  in  (38)  obtained  from 
the  first  iteration,  and  GLS  estimates  are  found  for  (38)  by  using 
weighted  OLS  with  these  estimated  variances.   In  deriving  GLS  estimates 
for  (37)  and  (38)  the  inter-equation  correlation  given  by  (Uo)  was 
ignored. 
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Thus  for  each  age  group  in  our  data  base  the  probit  coefficients  (Yn/a)j 
(y./a),  (y5/o),  (y„/a),  (yi,/0)  and  (Y1-/0)  were  estimated.   Then  for  those  wives  who 
worked  <j).,  X.  and  M.  were  computed  using  (3*0,  (36)  and  (^2),  and  GLS  estimates 
were  obtained  for  the  offered  wage  and  hours  of  work  Equations,  (37)  and  (38),  by 
the  procedure  described  above.   Estimation  results  for  the  probit  coefficients  and 
for  the  offered  wage  and  hours  of  work  equation  are  presented  in  Chapters  1  and  3- 
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